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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Legislation  and  National  Security  SuBCONtMiTTEE 

OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2154,   Raybum   House   Office   Building,   Hon.   John   Conyers,   Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Glenn  Eng- 
lish, Al  McCandless,  William  F.  dinger,  Jr.,  and  Jon  L.  Kyi. 
Also  Present:  Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel. 
Subcommittee   staff  present:   James   C.   Turner,   staff  director; 
Cheryl  G.  Matcho,  clerk;  and  Jane  O.  Cobb,  minority  professional 
staff. 

Full  committee  staff  present:  Julian  Epstein,  staff  director;  Carol 
A.  Bergman,  associate  counsel;  Carolyn  C.  Donnelly,  staff  assistant; 
and  Matthew  R.  Fletcher,  minority  staff  director. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  CONYERS 

Mr.  Conyers.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Good  morning,  everybody.  We  are  hearing  testimony  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  the  Drug 
Czar's  office,  and  we  are  honored  to  have  Dr.  Lee  Brown  with  us. 
The  members  of  the  committee,  including  myself,  have  agreed  to 
hold  off  our  opening  statements  because  this  is  such  an  important 
subject,  and  we  will  make  our  own  comments  after  Lee  Brown  has 
testified. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Conyers  and  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  Mr.  McCandless  follow:] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  OFRCE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POUCY 

OPENING  STATEMENT 
HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OCTOBER  5, 1993 


Today's  hearing  is  to  begin  our  consideration  of  the 
reautiiorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP). 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  re-examine  the  statutory  basis  and 
mission  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office,  the  need  for  changes  in  the  law  that 
governs  this  office,  and  the  implications  of  recent  cuts  that 
dramatically  reduced  that  staff. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  -  most  drug  policy  experts 
agree  that  the  war  on  drugs  has  failed.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  at>out  how  to  do  It  differently. 


The  recent  history  of  our  drug  policy  Is  not  encouraging:  Nancy 


Reagan  urged  that  drug  abusers  be  considered  accomplices  to 
murder;  Daryl  Gates,  former  Los  Angeies  police  chief,  proposed  that 
illegal  drug  users  be  shot;  and  former  Drug  Czar  Bill  Bennett  said  that 
anyone  who  sold  drugs  should  have  his  head  cut  off. 

As  the  drug  problem  grows,  so  has  the  funding.   Federal 
spending  (for  counter-narcotics  efforts)  has  increased  from  $6.3  billion 
in  1989  to  $12.7  billion.  The  war  on  drugs  has  more  than  doubled  the 
nation's  prison  population  to  1 .1  million,  giving  the  United  States  the 
world's  highest  rate  of  incarceration.    But  what  has  this 
accomplished? 

•  In  1981,  when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  the  nation  had 
about  3  million  hard-core  drug  users;  today  that  number 
has  doubled  to  6  million. 

•  The  deaths  from  overdoses  have  increased  dramatically, 
and  drug-related  homicides  have  put  the  murder  rates  at 
record  numbers  in  neighborhoods  across  our  country. 


There  are  three  central  issues  to  bear  in  mind  today. 

Rrst,  should  ONDCP  be  continued?  There  has  been  extensive 
criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of  ONDCP  since  its  inception  by  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental  reviews.  What  is  the  rationale  to 
continue  funding  this  office? 

Second,  why  has  the  management  of  ONDCP  been  so 
lackluster?  Investigation  of  ONDCP  during  Gov.  Martinez's  tenure  as 
drug  czar  revealed  that  more  than  4Q  percent  of  the  employees  had 
obtained  their  jobs  because  of  political  connections. 

Pres.  Clinton  sliced  the  ONDCP  staff  from  112  to  25  as  part  of  a 
broader  directive  aimed  at  cutting  the  White  House  staff  by  25%. 
Recent  appropriations  legislation  has  set  the  staffing  level  at  40.  How 
will  the  role  and  function  of  ONDCP  change  as  a  result?  Pres.  Clinton 
has  also  elevated  the  position  of  Director  to  the  Cabinet.  How  does 
this  affect  the  role  of  the  office? 
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Third,  and  most  important,  why  has  the  management  of  the  War 
on  Drugs  t>een  such  a  failure?  ONDCP  was  created  to  do  a  better  Job 
managing  the  drug  war.   But  tiie  iacit  of  coordination  and  duplication 
of  efforts  continue,  particularly  In  the  area  of  intelligence.  For 
example,  19  different  counter-narcotics  intelligence  centers  operated 
by  DEA,  Customs,  Coast  Guard,  Defense,  Treasury,  CIA  and  the  FBI 
continue  to  gatiier  the  same  information. 

Tliere  are  no  performance  measures  by  wiiicii  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  key  drug  control  programs.  GAO  has  found: 

•  ONDCP  has  yet  to  establish  quantifiable  goals  or  valid 
effectiveness  measures  for  our  interdiction  efforts  to  justify 
the  billions  invested. 

•  The  drug  use  data  on  which  the  success  of  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  has  been  based  omit  those  people 
who  are  most  at  risk  for  drug  use. 


•       We  don't  have  a  quantitative  baseline  by  whicli  to  evaluate 
the  progress  that  U.S.  drug  programs  are  making  in 
Colombia.  We  have  little  to  show  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  allocated. 

Instead,  success  has  been  defined  by  Job  performance  and 
funding  levels.  And  drugs  continue  to  be  available  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

GAO  has  also  found  that  ONDCP's  budget  review  and 
certification  authority  has  been  impractical  as  a  tool  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  many  agencies  involved  in  controlling  drug  use.  The 
budgets  of  only  two  agencies  have  ever  been  decertified,  and  only 
five  letters  threatening  de-certification  have  ever  been  sent 

As  background  for  our  hearing  today,  we  have  the  benefit  of 
considerable  GAO  work.  We  have  three  new  reports  to  release  today, 
two  others  that  have  been  published  recently.  There  are  striking 
parallels  among  all  five  on  the  management  of  the  war  on  drugs,  and 


recurring  problems  of  duplication  of  efforts,  and  lack  of  coordination 
between  agencies.  They  point  out  the  lack  of  performance  measures, 
and  the  lack  of  a  relationship  to  the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  GAO  paints  a  dismal  picture. 

We  require  a  change  of  direction,  a  change  in  approach,  and  a 
change  in  the  rhetoric. 

Still,  I  am  concerned.  I  am  concerned  because  the  drug  budget 
that  President  Clinton  sent  up  to  the  Hill  last  February  did  not  reflect 
his  earlier  comments  on  the  need  to  provide  treatment  on  demand.  I 
am  concerned  because  recent  cuts  in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
further  eroded  the  budget  for  treatment  programs.  And  I  am 
concerned  about  whether  an  office  of  25  (or  hopefully  40)  can 
accomplish  much  of  anything  regardless  of  the  caliber  of  the  person 
at  the  top. 

### 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Al  McCandless 

Subcommittee  on  Legislation  &  National  Security 

October  5, 1993 


Mr.  Cliairman,  wlien  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
created  the  Drug  Czar's  office  bade  in  1988,  our  intent  was  to  establish 
an  office  akin  to  the  C^  of  the  drug  war  -  a  command,  control  and 
communications  center  for  federal  counter-narcotics  Intelligence  and 
activities.  We  anticipated  an  office  that  would  not  only  develop  and 
present  a  national  drug  control  strategy,  but  one  that  would  ensure  its 
implementation,  that  would  coordinate  and  control  its  activities,  and  that 
would  oversee  its  successes. 

Unfortunately,  our  hopes  exceeded  reality.  In  truth,  the  office  we 
created  lacked  many  of  the  tools  necessary  to  sustain  the  hard-hitting 
leadership  role  this  Congress  envisioned.  With  limited  resources  and 
insufficient  enforcement  powers,  the  Drug  Czar's  office  struggled  to 
control  federal  anti-drug  acthrities.  To  many,  it  appeared  that  ONDCP's 
dhrerse  missions  were  narrowed  to  the  sole  task  of  strategy 
development;  that  enforcement  and  oversight  were  somehow  lost,  and 


that  command  and  control  were  somehow  dissipated.  The  office  we 
sustained  was  not  the  one  we  had  envisioned. 

And  yet,  It  appears  lilcely  that  our  past  disappointments  may  be 
heralded  as  successes  when  compared  to  the  ONDCP  of  the  future. 

The  widely  touted  25%  White  House  personnel  cuts  have  come 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
ONDCP  staffing  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  25  employees  from  its 
earlier,  and  still  insufficient,  high  of  146.  While  some  ground  may  be 
recovered  through  the  use  of  detailees  and  other  agency  personnel,  such 
surrogates  cannot  substitute  for  the  full-time,  non-partisan  professional 
personnel  already  lost  And  with  so  few  personnel,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  ONDCP  can  fulfill  its  many  roles. 

Given  the  challenges  facing  this  important  agency,  I  look  forward 
to  today's  hearing  as  a  chance  to  learn  about  the  new  Drug  Czar's  office. 
I  look  forward  to  discussing  how  H  will  operate,  how  K  perceives  it  goals 
and  missions,  and  how  it  will  work  to  meet  our  desire  for  a  drug-free 
America. 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  We  are  also  pleased  to  have  Chairman  Charles 
Rangel  with  us,  who  is  the  acknowledged  congressional  leader  on 
this  very  difficult  subject.  We  are  pleased  that  he  is  sitting  with  us 
and  will  also  be  graving  testimony. 

I  don't  suppose  Lee  Brown  needs  much  introduction.  Somewhere 
there  is  a  tab  that  tells  about  all  the  degrees,  all  the  cities  he  has 
been  police  chief  of,  all  the  organizations  he  has  headed.  He  started 
off  in  San  Jose,  CA,  and  served  as  head  of  the  police  departments 
in  Atlanta,  Houston,  and  more  recently  New  York  City.  He  is  a 
criminologist. 

He  has  testified  before  my  committees  across  the  years.  We  con- 
sider him — all  in  this  committee — a  good  friend,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted that  he  can  join  us  today. 

We  welcome  you,  Dr.  Brown,  and  would  invite  you  to  make  any 
comments  you  want.  Your  statement,  of  course,  without  objection, 
will  be  included  in  this  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  P.  BROWN,  PhJ).,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 

Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  to  discuss  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

As  you  know,  ONDCP  was  established  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  to  bring  a  sense  of  order  and  direction 
to  our  Nation's  drug  abuse  control  program.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  annual  national  drug  control  strategy,  ONDCP  drug 
budget  certification  process,  the  high  intensity  drug  trafficking 
area,  which  we  call  the  HIDTA  program,  the  special  forfeiture 
fund,  and  the  Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment  Center,  which 
we  call  C-TAC,  the  office  has  attempted  to  bring  a  sense  of  unity 
and  purpose  to  Federal  antidrug  progprams. 

In  many  respects,  ONDCP  is  a  creation  of  the  Congress.  Al- 
though I  was  serving  in  local  law  enforcement  at  the  time  of  the 
ONDCFs  creation,  I  closely  followed  its  congressional  evolution  as 
a  member  of  a  number  of  national  law  enforcement  organizations. 
Because  of  the  impact  of  the  drug  problem  on  key  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life,  criminal  justice,  health  care,  economic  productivity,  and 
the  delivery  of  social  services,  it  became  imperative  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  have  a  central  focal  point  in  national  drug  policy- 
making and  policy  implementation. 

In  my  brief  tenure  as  Director,  I  have  had  the  chance  to  observe 
ONDCFs  many  operations  and  missions.  And  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  ability  of  the  office  to  develop  and  implement  the 
national  strategy  and  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  drug  abuse 
policies  and  budget  priorities  of  the  various  executive  departments 
and  agencies. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  ONDCPs  role  can 
be  improved  and  enhanced  to  more  fully  carry  out  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Congress.  The  GAO  report  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  ONDCP  outlines  a  number  of  areas  where  the  authority  of 
the  office  should  be  enhanced  or  clarified. 
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First,  GAO  notes  the  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning 
agency  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  to  the  Nation's  drug 
control  efforts.  GAO  recommends  the  reauthorization  of  ONDCP, 

Second,  GAO  found  that  data  sources  used  by  ONDCP  do  not  ef- 
fectively measure  hardcore  drug  use,  and  that  the  general  indica- 
tors of  hardcore  use  that  do  exist — those  being  the  national  house- 
hold survey,  the  high  school  senior  survey,  and  the  drug  abuse 
warning  network — suggest  that  the  problem  is  largely  unchecked. 

ONDCP  has  long  recognized  the  shortcomings  of  these  sources  of 
data,  particularly  for  measuring  drug  use  by  hardcore  drug  users. 
In  addition,  concern  has  been  expressed  about  their  currency  for 
purposes  of  policy  development,  as  they  are  available  generally 
with  at  least  a  6-month  lag  time,  which  is  not  effective  in  lormulat- 
ing  policy  12  months  in  the  future. 

To  address  these  shortcomings,  ONDCP  has  undertaken  two 
projects.  One  is  a  heavy  users  pilot  study  that  will  test  the  feasibil- 
ity of  measuring  the  size,  characteristics,  and  location  of  the  hard- 
core user  population.  It  involves  the  development  of  mathematical 
models  of  drug  use  careers  based  upon  data  unique  to  selected 
cities  and  the  use  of  these  models  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  hard- 
core user  population  within  these  cities.  National  estimates  will  be 
prepared  from  more  readily  available,  more  reliable  information. 

The  other  is  an  effort  to  obtain  information  about  current  drug 
market  trends  at  the  local  level.  This  project,  known  as  the  pulse 
check,  provides  qualitative  information  about  current  drug  use  and 
trafficking  trends,  based  on  direct  contact  with  police,  street 
ethnographers,  and  treatment  providers.  It  is  the  only  source  of 
current  information  on  drug  use  that  we  can  use  to  identify  new 
and  emerging  drug  trends. 

Both  of  these  projects  will  give  ONDCP  the  means  to  obtain  more 
meaningful  and  relevant  data  about  the  drug  situation,  especially 
as  it  applies  to  the  hardcore  users  population. 

I  cannot  underscore  the  importance  of  these  two  studies.  The 
problem  of  hardcore  drug  use  is  the  most  difficult  and  intractable 
aspect  of  the  drug  problem.  Yet,  it  is  the  one  that  we  must  aggres- 
sively pursue.  I  believe  it  is  a  truism  that  unless  we  get  to  the 
problem  of  hardcore  drug  use  and  get  it  under  control,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  truly  reform  our  health  care  system,  have  a  quality  and 
safe  educational  system,  and  have  access  to  a  responsive  social 
service  system,  or  have  safe  streets  in  cities. 

Third,  GAO  noted  that  one  kev  challenge  facing  ONDCP  is  to  im- 
prove measures  for  assessing  the  progress  being  made  under  na- 
tional drug  control  strategies.  We  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

While  the  reduction  in  drug  use  is  a  key  measure  of  success,  we 
also  need  to  look  at  what  mels  drug  use  among  hardcore  drug 
users.  It  is  that  truly  insidious  cohort  of  poverty,  hopelessness,  and 
a  lack  of  opportunity  for  too  many  of  our  citizens.  Thus,  to  measure 
success  in  our  drug  policy,  we  must  also  measure  reductions  in 
other  social  harms,  such  as  illness,  unemployment,  and  crime. 

Through  the  use  of  the  required  States  needs  assessments  plan, 
we  will  also  look  for  concrete  results  from  specific  programs  and  es- 
tablish performance  standards  for  drug  treatment  providers.  This 
will  enable  local  communities  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their 
treatment  providers  and  will  facilitate  more  informed  funding  deci- 
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sions.  Additionally,  we  will  attempt  to  execute  performance  agree- 
ments with  the  various  drug  control  agencies  as  generally  proposed 
in  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review  to  have  better 
oversight  of  the  implementation  of  the  strategy. 

These  tools  will  be  effective  alternative  measures  for  assessing 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  national  strategy  and  improve 
future  drug  budget  decisionmaking  and  for  weighing  policy  options. 

Fourth,  GAO  also  found  that  ONDCP  and  the  Federal  drug  con- 
trol agencies  need  to  work  more  cooperatively  to  develop,  assess, 
and  coordinate  the  national  drug  control  policy. 

This  administration  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  address  this 
problem.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  President  has  made  the  Director  of  ONDCP  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Domestic  Policy  Council.  These  are  the  major 
policy  coordinating  councils  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  note  that  neither  of  my  predecessors  were  members 
of  either  the  Cabinet  or  the  Domestic  Policy  Council.  To  date,  meet- 
ings of  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  Council  have  had  a  discussion  of 
drug  control  issues  on  their  agenda. 

In  addition,  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet-level 
Empowerment  Board  to  ensure  the  smooth  implementation  of  the 
empowerment  zone  and  enterprise  communities  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  This  legislation  is  vitally  important  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  hit  the  hardest  by  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking.  ONDCP  will  strive  with  other  agencies  to  see  that  pro- 
grams to  combat  drug  abuse  are  put  in  place  in  designated  zones 
and  communities. 

Within  the  National  Security  Council  process,  I  will  have  a 
central  role  in  development  of  international  drug  control  policies. 
Furthermore,  I  plan  to  hold  meetings  with  all  drug-related  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  discuss  cross-agency  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  approach  will  address  the  disagree- 
ments and  conflicts  that  have  strained  working  relationships  be- 
tween ONDCP  and  the  other  executive  departments  in  the  past.  A 
new  attitude  exists  in  the  executive  branch.  ONDCP  is  viewed  as 
a  player  in  national  policy  formulation  by  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Fifth,  GAO  found  that  the  three-tiered  budget  review  and  certifi- 
cation process  envisioned  in  the  1988  act  has  proved  to  be  imprac- 
tical. ONDCP  in  the  past  selectively  certified  program  budget  lev- 
els and  focused  on  major  drug  policy  budget  concerns.  GAO  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  replace  current  statutory  language  with  a 
simple  mandate  that  ONDCP  review  drug  control  program  budgets 
at  such  stages  and  times  it  considers  appropriate. 

ONDCP  agrees  with  the  general  thrust  of  the  GAO  recommenda- 
tion that  additional  flexibility  is  needed,  but  I  caution  that  any 
change  to  the  existing  statutory  language  must  keep  ONDCFs 
basic  budget  certification  authority  intact.  This  is  an  important  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  and  is  necessary  to  ensure  implementation 
of  the  national  strategy.  Moreover,  ONDCP  needs  to  have  input 
during  drug  control  agency  budget  formulation  early  in  the  budget 
process.  ONDCP  will  work  with  the  agencies  and  the  executive 
branch  to  ensure  that  agency  budget  requests  conform  to  the  prior- 
ities of  the  national  strategy. 
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Sixth  and  last,  GAO  noted  that  because  ONDCP  does  not  receive 
a  Defense  Department  drug  budget  by  August,  it  does  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  make  comparisons  between  DOD's  drug  budget  and 
other  preliminary  Federal  drug  budget  requests.  GAO  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  that  ONDCP  be  given  a  pre- 
liminary drug  budget  by  August. 

The  agency  comments  to  the  GAO  report  state  that  DOD  drug 
policy  officials  concur  with  this  recommendation.  Thus,  in  the  fu- 
ture ONDCP  will  be  given  a  preliminary  estimate  of  planned  drug 
programs  and  funding. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  those  areas 
raised  by  GAO  in  their  reports  on  drug  control  issues  and  how  that 
relates  to  ONDCFs  operations  and  programs. 

The  first  one  is  drug  treatment  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
We  must  use  the  carrot  and  stick  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
demand  that  drug-dependent  offenders  become  involved  in  treat- 
ment. Recognizing  the  chronic,  recurring  nature  of  drug  addiction, 
our  treatment  efforts  must  include  rehabilitation,  habilitation,  sup- 
porting services,  and  must  be  supported  by  strong  case  manage- 
ment and  supervision. 

State  lawmakers  have  enacted  stringent  legislation  in  response 
to  the  drug  problem  and  the  number  of  individuals  under  criminal 
justice  supervision  for  drug-related  offenses  has  grown  markedly 
and  presents  both  a  significant  opportunity  and  a  considerable 
challenge.  Our  criminal  justice  system  must  deal  with  drug-de- 
pendent offenders  in  cost  efficient  ways  consistent  with  public  safe- 
ty and  other  policy  goals.  Prison  space  must  be  available  for  violent 
and  hardened  criminals. 

Drug  courts  and  programs  such  as  treatment  alternatives  to 
street  crime  and  others  may  offer  cost-effective  approaches  to  en- 
hancing public  safety. 

Collaborative  efforts  between  the  criminal  justice  and  drug  treat- 
ment communities  must  be  comprehensive  and  multidisciplinary. 
They  must  encompass  user  accountability  programs,  such  as  diver- 
sion to  counseling  or  treatment  as  well  as  community  corrections 
programs,  such  as  probation  or  supervised  release,  conditioned  on 
treatment  involvement  as  well  as  prison  and  jail  treatment  pro- 
grams, and  equally  important,  aftercare. 

Numerous  research  and  demonstration  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  address  the  delivery  of  drug  treatment  to  criminal  justice 
populations.  Notable  among  these  is  the  report  of  the  national  task 
force  on  correctional  substance  abuse  strategies,  prepared  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Corrections.  NIDA's  review  of  TASC  and  pa- 
role, and  the  numerous  criminal  justice  treatment  demonstrations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  and  the  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment. 

ONDCP  is  drawing  upon  this  body  of  literature  and  working  with 
these  departments  to  establish  and  strengthen  links  between  crimi- 
nal justice  and  drug  treatment  and  to  work  to  improve  coordination 
among  the  Federal  agencies  involved  and  the  grant  programs  they 
administer. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  work  with  the  Attorney  General, 
Attorney  General  Reno,  and  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
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Shalala  to  convene  an  interagency  working  group  that  will  assess 
the  current  situation  and  recommend  systems  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  promote  such  treatment  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  working  group  comprised  of  ONDCP,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Justice  took  place  yesterday.  We  will  be  working  to- 
gether in  order  to  develop  efficient,  cost-effective  program  rec- 
ommendations that  will  best  target  this  population. 

The  second  is  that  of  military  surveillance  and  drug  interdiction. 
The  basic  facts  laid  out  by  the  GAO  are  accurate.  DOD  has  signifi- 
cantly increased  its  operational  costs  but  not  based  on  overarching 
interdiction  plans  or  strategies.  The  increases  have  been  driven  pri- 
marily by  the  individual  theater  commanders,  particularly  the  At- 
lantic Command  and  the  South  Command.  ONDCP  in  the  past  did 
not  exert  a  strong  force  to  direct  the  development  of  resources  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  strategy, 

GAO  recommends  that  this  program  be  cut  back  to  its  fiscal  year 
1990  level.  The  ongoing  Presidential  review  process  for  inter- 
national policies  is  reviewing  resource  policies  and  coordination  re- 
quirements for  interdiction  operations  along  with  host  country 
countemarcotics  assistance  policies  and  priorities. 

ONDCP  agrees  with  the  GAO  in  their  view  that  DOD  has  done 
what  was  asked  of  it.  In  the  detention  and  monitoring  of  air  and 
maritime  traffic,  we  recognized  that  interdiction  was  not  a  cure-all 
or  a  silver  bullet.  In  the  late  1980's,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  take  significant  action  to  address  a  major  increase  in 
the  flow  of  cocaine  to  the  United  States.  When  DOD  was  instructed 
by  the  Congress  to  get  directly  involved  in  the  counterdrug  arena, 
it  did  so  with  the  energy  and  resources  that  it  believed  were  nec- 
essary to  meet  its  mission  requirements. 

Over  time  we  have  developed  a  better  understanding  of  where  we 
can  effectively  apply  our  interdiction  resources  and  where  they 
make  a  relatively  small  contribution.  Our  decisions  in  the  Presi- 
dential review  process  and  our  subsequent  actions  will  significantly 
improve  both  the  operational  and  cost  effectiveness  of  our  interdic- 
tion programs. 

Third  is  the  duplication  in  drug  intelligence  production  efforts. 
Overall,  the  GAO  report  accurately  portrays  the  situation  within 
the  drug  intelligence  program  area.  ONDCP  has  long  recognized 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  much  greater  level  of  coordination  and  in- 
tegration of  our  intelligence  programs. 

An  important  caveat  must  be  placed  on  any  discussion  related  to 
intelligence.  The  purpose  of  intelligence  is  to  assist  decisionmakers. 
Intelligence  is  just  one  of  many  factors  used  to  make  decisions.  The 
structure  and  product  of  the  intelligence  system  must  be  dictated 
by  the  needs  of  the  decisionmaker:  What  does  he  or  she  need  to 
know,  in  what  timeframe,  and  in  what  form?  A  major  factor  in  the 
overlap,  duplication,  and  conflict  related  to  drug  intelligence  is  that 
there  has  not  always  been  a  clear  understanding  of  operational  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities.  In  the  interdiction  arena,  we  have 
numerous  Commanders  and  law  enforcement  elements  with  appar- 
ently overlapping  responsibilities.  Domestically,  we  have  three 
major  Federal  agencies  with  drug  and  money  laundering  investiga- 
tive responsibilities.  As  we  better  outline  operation  roles,  some — 
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perhaps  many— of  the  intelligence  duplication  and  "sharing"  prob- 
lems will  take  care  of  themselves.  Others  will  have  to  be  fixed. 

On  the  international  side,  we  have  looked  to  Countemarcotics 
Center  to  address — CNC  to  address  shortfalls  in  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence area.  Though  they  do  not  have  line  authority  over  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Program,  they  have  established 
the  Countemarcotics  Intelligence  Issues  Committee,  whose  stated 
purpose  is  to  improve  coordination  of  our  foreign  intelligence  pro- 
grams. We  think  that  both  the  CNII  and  the  Countemarcotics  Cen- 
ter should  be  more  and  could  be  more  aggn*essive  in  carrying  out 
their  coordination  and  leadership  role.  Over  the  past  several 
months,  the  DCI  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  have  issued 
guidance  to  their  respective  components  to  maximize  the  integra- 
tion of  programs  and  minimize  duplication.  This  guidance  will  re- 
sult in  significant  improvements;  some  joint  reviews  have  already 
been  completed  and  the  results  reflected  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's bottom-up  review. 

As  a  result  of  the  Presidential  review  process,  the  Defense  and 
Foreign  Intelligence  Programs  will  be  looked  at  again  to  ensure 
that  there  is  maximum  coordination  and  integration  and  minimum 
duplication. 

On  the  domestic  side,  we  have  worked  with  the  Attorney  General 
to  address  domestic  drug  intelligence  problems.  As  the  administra- 
tion addresses  the  DEA-FBI  coordination,  ONDCP  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  Cabinet  Secretaries  to 
improve  our  domestic  intelligence  structure.  We  will  also  work  to 
ensure  that  there  is  close  interaction  between  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enforcement  drug  intelligence  efforts  and  programs.  We  will 
also  be  working  to  develop  a  better  integration  of  our  Federal  intel- 
ligence efforts  with  those  of  the  State  and  local  authorities. 

And  finally  let  me  address  the  issue  of  Colombia.  The  recent 
GAO  report  on  Colombia  recommends  that  ONDCP  had  an  inter- 
agency review  to  evaluate  or  reevaluate  United  States 
countemarcotics  programs  in  Colombia  and  throughout  the  Andean 
region.  We  are  not  only  now  reviewing  United  States  programs,  as 
suggested,  but  also  all  United  States  countemarcotics  policies  and 
strategies  for  Latin  America. 

As  part  of  this  review,  I  went  to  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Panama  to  meet  with  national  leaders  and  review  our 
countemarcotics  programs  firsthand.  Since  returning,  I  also  initi- 
ated a  project  to  assess  countemarcotics  operation  trends  and  de- 
fine measures  of  effectiveness.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  committee 
that  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  Colombia  over  the 
past  year. 

The  President  believes  that  political  will  should  be  a  major  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  to  provide  United  States 
countemarcotics  assistance  to  our  country  and  Colombia  is  dem- 
onstrating very  strong  political  will  and  commitment.  While  the 
GAO  report  rightly  lists  areas  where  there  is  improving  program 
management,  we  believe  Colombia  has  given  a  solid  return  on  our 
investment.  Colombia  is  hurting  the  cartels  and,  in  the  process,  is 
paying  in  blood,  some  1,500  policemen  and  hundreds  of  civilians 
killed  in  the  past  3  years.  To  support  its  aggressive  efforts,  Colom- 
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bia  is  spending  $10  of  its  own  money  on  countemarcotics  to  every 
$1  of  counterdrug  assistance  she  receives  from  us. 

Our  intent,  therefore,  is  to  continue  to  support  Colombia  in  ef- 
forts to  defend  her  democracy  against  the  traffickers  and  to  punish 
the  traffickers  who  produce  and  smuggle  illegal  drugs  to  America 
and  around  the  world. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  ad- 
ministration is  preparing  reauthorization  legislation  for  submission 
to  the  Congress.  We  appreciate.  Chairman  Conyers,  the  assistance 
your  staff  has  already  extended  to  us  in  this  effort.  As  soon  as  the 
administration's  clearance  process  is  completed,  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  ONDCP's  exact  reauthorization  legislation. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Brown  follows:] 
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Good  Morning  Chairman  Conyers  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning 
to  discuss  the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
(ONDCP). 

ONDCP  was  established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  to  bring  a  sense  of  order  and  direction  to  our  nation's  drug  abuse 
control  program.  Through  the  promulgation  of  the  annual  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy,  ONDCP's  drug  budget  certification  process,  the  High 
Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area  (HIDTA)  program,  the  Special  Forfeiture 
Fund,  and  the  Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment  Center  (C-TAC) 
ONDCP  has  attempted  to  bring  a  sense  of  unity  and  purpose  to  Federal 
anti-drug  programs. 

In  many  respects,  ONDCP  is  a  "creation"  of  the  Congress.  Although  I  was 
serving  in  local  law  enforcement  at  the  time  of  ONDCP's  creation,  I 
closely  followed  its  congressional  evolution  as  a  member  of  national  law 
enforcement  organizations.  Because  of  the  impact  of  the  drug  problem  on 
key  aspects  of  American  life  -  criminal  justice,  health  care,  economic 
productivity,  the  delivery  of  social  services  -  it  became  imperative  for  the 
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Congress  -  and  the  nation  -  to  have  a  central  focal  point  in  national  drug 
policy  making  and  policy  Implementation. 

In  my  brief  tenure  as  Director,  I  have  had  the  chance  to  observe 
ONDCP's  many  operations  and  missions.  I  have  been   impressed  with  the 
ability  of  the  office  to  develop  and  implement  the  national  strategy  and 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  drug  abuse  policies  and  budget  priorities 
of  the  various  executive  departments  and  agencies. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  ONDCP's  role  can  be 
improved  and  enhanced  to  more  fully  carried  out  the  mission  entrusted  to 
It  by  the  Congress.  The  GAG  Report  on  the  reauthorization  of  ONDCP 
outlines  a  number  of  areas  where  the  authority  of  the  office  should  be 
enhanced  and  clarified. 

FIRST.  GAO  notes  the  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency  to 
provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  nation's  drug  control  efforts. 
GAO  recommends  the  reauthorization  of  ONDCP. 
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3. 

SECOND.  GAO  found  that  data  sources  used  by  ONDCP  do  not 
effectively  measure  hard  core  drug  use,  and  that  the  general  indicators  of 
hard  core  use  that  do  exist  -  the  National  Household  Survey,  the  High 
School  Senior  Survey,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network  -  suggest 
that  the  problem  is  largely  unchecked. 

ONDCP  has  long  recognized  the  shortcomings  of  these  sources  of  data, 
particularly  for  measuring  drug  use  by  hard-core  drug  users.  In  addition, 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  their  currency  for  purposes  of  policy 
development,  as  they  are  available  generally  with  at  least  a  six  month  lag 
which  is  not  effective  in  formulating  policy  twelve  months  in  the  future. 

To  address  these  shortcomings,  ONDCP  has  undertaken  two  projects. 
One  is  a  Heavy  Users  Pilot  Study  that  will  test  the  feasibility  of  measuring 
the  size,  characteristics,  and  location  of  the  hard-core  user  population.  It 
involves  the  development  of  mathematical  models  of  drug  use  careers 
based  on  data  unique  to  selected  cities,  and  the  use  of  these  models  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  hard-core  user  population  within  these  cities. 
National  estimates  will  be  prepared  from  more  readily  available 
information. 
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4. 

The  other  is  an  effort  to  obtain  information  about  current  drug  marl<et 
trends  at  the  local  level.  This  project  —  known  as  the  Pulse  Check  — 
provides  qualitative  information  about  current  drug  use  and  trafficking 
trends,  based  on  direct  contact  with  police,  street  ethnographers,  and 
treatment  providers.  It  is  the  only  sources  of  current  information  on  drug 
use  that  we  use  to  identify  new  and  emerging  drug  trends. 

Both  of  these  projects  will  give  ONDCP  the  means  to  obtain  more 
meaningful  and  relevant  data  about  the  drug  situation,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  the  hard-core  drug  users  population. 

I  cannot  underscore  the  importance  of  these  two  studies.  The  problem  of 
hard-core  dug  use  is  the  most  difficult  and  intractable  aspect  of  the  drug 
problem.  Yet,  it  is  the  one  that  we  must  aggressively  pursue.  I  believe  it  is 
a  truism  that  unless  we  get  the  problem  of  hard  core  drug  use  under 
control,  we  will  not  be  able  to  truly  reform  our  health  care  system,  have  a 
quality  and  safe  educational  system,  and  have  access  to  a  responsive 
social  service  system. 
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THIRD.  GAO  noted  that  one  key  challenge  facing  ONDCP  is  to  improve 
measures  for  assessing  the  progress  being  made  under  national  drug 
control  strategies. 

ONDCP  also  agrees  with  this  conclusion  of  GAO.  While  the  reduction  in 
drug  use  is  a  key  measure  of  success,  we  also  need  to  look  at  what  fuels 
drug  use  among  hard  core  drug  users.  It  is  that  truly  insidious  cohort  of 
poverty,  hopelessness,  and  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  too  many  of  our 
citizens.  Thus  to  measure  success  in  our  drug  policy,  we  must  also 
measure  reductions  in  other  social  harms,  such  as  illness,  unemployment, 
and  crime. 

Through  the  use  of  the  required  States  needs  assessments  plan,  we  will 
also  look  for  concrete  results  from  specific  programs  and  establish 
performance  standards  for  drug  treatment  providers.   This  will  enable 
local  communities  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their  treatment  providers 
and  will  facilitate  more  informed  funding  decisions.  Additionally,  we  will 
attempt  to  execute  performance  agreements  with  the  various  drug  control 
agencies  as  generally  proposed  in  the  Vice  President's  National 
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Performance  Review  (NPR)  to  have  better  oversight  of  the 
implementation  of  the  strategy. 

These  tools  will  be  effective  alternative  measures  for  assessing  what  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  national  strategy  and  improve  future  drug 
budget  decision  mal<ing  and  for  weighing  policy  options. 

Fourth.  GAO  also  found  that  ONDCP  and  the  Federal  drug  control 
agencies  need  to  work  more  cooperatively  to  develop,  assess,  and 
coordinate  the  national  drug  control  policy. 

This  administration  has  already  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  address  this 
problem.  As  you  know  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  made  the  Director 
of  ONDCP  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
(DPC).  These  are  the  major  policy  coordinating  councils  of  the  Federal 
government,  i  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  neither  of  my 
predecessors  were  members  of  either  the  Cabinet  or  the  DPC.  To  date 
meetings  of  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  DPC  have  had  a  discussion  of  drug 
control  issues  on  their  agenda. 
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In  addition,  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet-level  Empowerment 
Board  to  ensure  the  smooth  implementation  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
and  Enterprise  Communities  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
This  legislation  is  vitally  important  to  those  areas  of  the  country  hit  the 
hardest  by  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking.  ONDCP  will  strive  with  other 
agencies  to  see  that  programs  to  combat  drug  abuse  are  put  in  place  in 
the  designated  zones  and  communities. 

Within  the  National  Security  Council  process,  I  will  have  a  central  role  in 
the  development  of  international  drug  control  policies. 

Furthermore,  I  plan  to  hold  meetings  with  all  drug-related  executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  discuss  cross-agency  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  approach  will  address  the  disagreements  and 
conflicts  that  have  strained  working  relationships  between  ONDCP  and 
other  executive  departments  in  the  past.   A  new  attitude  exists  in  the 
executive  branch.  ONDCP  is  viewed  as  a  player  in  national  policy 
formulation  by  the  Cabinet. 
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FIFTH.  GAO  found  that  the  three-tiered  budget  review  and  certification 
process  envisioned  in  the  1988  act  has  proved  to  be  impractical.   ONDCP 
in  the  past  selectively  certified  program  budget  levels  and  focused  on 
major  drug  policy  budget  concerns.  GAO  recommends  that  Congress 
replace  current  statutory  language  with  a  simple  mandate  that  ONDCP 
review  drug  control  program  budgets  at  such  stages  and  times  it 
considers  appropriate. 

ONDCP  agrees  with  the  general  thrust  of  the  GAO  recommendation  that 
additional  flexibility  is  needed.  But  I  caution  that  any  change  to  the 
existing  statutory  language  must  keep  ONDCP's  basic  budget  certification 
authority  intact.  This  is  an  important  responsibility  of  the  office  and  is 
necessary  to  assure  implementation  of  the  national  strategy.  Moreover, 
ONDCP  needs  to  have  input  during  drug  control  agency  budget 
formulation  early  in  the  budget  process.  ONDCP  will  work  with  the 
agencies  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  ensure  that  agency  budget 
requests  conform  to  the  priorities  of  the  national  strategy. 

SIXTH.  Lastly,  GAO  noted  that  because  ONDCP  does  not  receive  a 
Defense  Department  (DoD)  drug  budget  by  August,  it  does  not  get  the 
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opportunity  to  make  comparisons  between  DoD's  drug  budget  and  other 
preliminary  Federal  drug  budget  requests.  GAO  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  that  ONDCP  be  given  a  preliminary  drug 
budget  by  August. 

The  agency  comments  to  the  GAO  Report  state  that  DoD  drug  policy 
officials  concur  with  this  recommendation.  In  the  future,  ONDCP  will  be 
given  a  preliminary  estimate  of  planned  drug  programs  and  funding. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  other  areas  raised  by 
GAO  in  their  reports  on  drug  control  issues  and  how  that  relates  to 
ONDCP's  operations  and  programs. 

Drug  Treatment  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

We  must  use  the  carrot  and  stick  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  demand 
that  they  become  involved  in  treatment.  Recognizing  the  chronic, 
recurring  nature  of  drug  addiction,  our  treatment  efforts  must  include 
rehabilitation,  habilitation,  supporting  services,  and  must  be  buttressed  by 
strong  case  management  and  supervision. 
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State  lawmakers  have  enacted  stringent  legislation  in  response  to  the 
drug  problem,  and  the  number  of  individuals  under  criminal  justice 
supervision  for  drug-related  offenses  has  grown  markedly  and  presents 
both  a  significant  opportunity  and  a  considerable  challenge.    Our  criminal 
justice  system  must  deal  with  drug-dependent  offenders  in   cost-efficient 
ways  consistent  with  public  safety  and  other  policy  goals.    Prison  space 
must  be  available  for  violent  or  hardened  criminals. 

Drug  courts  and  programs  such  as  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime 
(TASC)  and  others  may  offer  cost  effective  approaches  to  enhancing 
public  safety. 

Collaborative  efforts  between  the  criminal  justice  and  drug  treatment 
communities  must  be  comprehensive  and  multidisciplinary.  They  must 
encompass  user  accountability  programs,  such  as  diversion  to  counseling 
or  treatment,  as  well  as  community  corrections  programs,  such  as 
probation  or  supervised  release  conditioned  on  treatment  involvement,  as 
well  as  prison  and  jail  treatment  programs  and  aftercare. 
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Numerous  research  and  demonstration  efforts  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health  and  Human  Sen/ices  to  address 
the  delivery  of  drug  treatment  to  criminal  justice  populations.    Notable 
among  these  are  the  report  of  the  National  Task  Force  on  Correctional 
Substance  Abuse  Strategies,  prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Corrections,  NIDA's  review  of  TASC  and  parole,  and  the  numerous 
criminal  justice  treatment  demonstrations  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  and  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment. 

ONDCP  is  drawing  upon  this  body  of  literature  and  working  with  these 
departments,  to  establish  and  strengthen  links  between  criminal  justice 
and  drug  treatment  and  to  work  to  improve  coordination  among  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  and  of  the  grant  programs  they  administer. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  work  with  Attorney  General  Reno  and 
HHS  Secretary  Shalala  to  convene  an  interagency  working  group  that  will 
assess  the  current  situation  and  recommend  steps  that  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  promote  such  treatment  at  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  working 
group  comprised  on  ONDCP,  HHS  and  Justice  took  place  yesterday.  We 
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will  be  working  together  in  order  to  develop  efficient,  cost  effective 
program  recomnnendations  that  will  best  target  this  population. 

Military  Surveillance  and  Drug  Interdiction 

The  basic  facts  laid  out  by  the  GAO  are  accurate.    DoD  has  significantly 
increased  its  operational  costs  but  not  based  on  an  overarching 
interdiction  plan  or  strategy.   The  Increases  have  been  driven  primarily  by 
the  individual  theater  commanders  (particularly  the  Atlantic  Command  and 
SOUTHCOM).    ONDCP  in  the  past  did  not  exert  a  strong  force  to  direct 
the  deployment  of  resources  consistent  with  the  overall  strategy. 

GAO  recommends  that  this  program  be  cutiDack  to  its  FY90  level.  The 
ongoing  Presidential  review  process  for  international  policies  is  reviewing 
resource  policies  and  coordination  requirements  for  interdiction 
operations,  along  with  host  country  counter-narcotics  assistance  policies 
and  priorities.    , 

ONDCP  agrees  with  the  GAO  in  their  view  that  DoD  has  done  what  has 
been  asked  of  it.   In  the  detection  and  monitoring  of  air  and  maritime 
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traffic,  we  recognized  tliat  interdiction  was  not  a  cure  all  or  a  silver  bullet. 
In  the  late  '80s,  however,   the  Federal  government  had  to  take  significant 
action  to  address  a  major  increase  in  the  flow  of  cocaine  to  the  United 
States.   When  DoD  was  instructed  the  Congress  to  get  directly  involved  in 
the  counter-drug  arena,  ii  did  so  with  the  energy  and  resources  that  it 
believed  were  necessary  to  meet  its  mission  requirements.    Over  time  we 
have  developed  a  better  understanding  of  where  we  can  effectively  apply 
our  interdiction  resources  and  where  they  make  a  relatively  small 
contribution.    Our  decisions  in  the  Presidential  Review  process  and  our 
subsequent  actions  will  significantly  improve  both  the  operational  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  our  interdiction  programs. 

Duplication  in  Drug  Intelligence  Production  Efforts 

Overall,  the  GAO  report  accurately  portrays  the  situation  within  the  drug 
intelligence  program  area.  ONDCP  has  long  recognized  that  there  needs 
to  be  a  much  greater  level  of  coordination  and  integration  of  our 
intelligence  programs. 
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An  important  caveat  must  be  placed  on  any  discussion  related  to 
intelligence.   The  purpose  of  intelligence  is  to  assist  decision  makers. 
Intelligence  is  just  one  of  many  factors  used  to  make  decisions.   The 
structure  and  product  of  the  intelligence  system  must  be  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  decision  maker  -  what  does  he/she  need  to  know,  in  what 
time  frame,  and  in  what  form.   A  major  factor  in  the  overlap,  duplication, 
and  conflict  related  to  drug  intelligence  is  that  there  has  not  always  been 
a  clear  delineation  of  operational  responsibilities  and  authorities.    !n  the 
interdiction  arena,  we  have  numerous  commanders  and  law  enforcement 
elements  with  apparently  overlapping  responsibilities.    Domestically,  we 
have  three  major  Federal  agencies  with  drug  and  money  laundering 
investigation  responsibilities.   As  we  better  delineate  operational  roles, 
some  (perhaps  many)  of  the  intelligence  duplication  and  "sharing" 
problems  will  take  care  of  themselves.   Others  will  need  to  be  fixed. 

On  the  international  side,  we  have  looked  to  the  Counternarcotics 
Center  (CNC)  to  address  shortfalls  in  the  foreign  intelligence  arena. 
Though  they  do  not  have  line  authority  over  the  components  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program,  they  have  established  the  Counternarcotics 
Intelligence  Issues  Committee  (CNII)  whose  stated  purpose  is  to  improve 
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coordination  of  our  foreign  intelligence  programs.   We  think  that  both  the 
CNII  and  the  Counternarcotics  Center  could  be  more  aggressive  in 
carrying  out  their  coordination  and  leadership  role. 
Over  the  past  several  months,  the  DC!  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  issued  guidance  to  their  respective  components  to 
maximize  the  integration  of  programs  and  minimize  duplication.   This 
guidance  will  result  in  significant  improvements  -  some  joint  reviews  have 
already  been  completed  and  the  results  reflected  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  bottom  up  review. 

As  a  result  of  the  Presidential  Review  process,  the  Defense  and  Foreign 
intelligence  programs  will  be  looked  at  again  to  ensure  that  there  is 
maximum  coordination/integration  and  minimal  duplication. 

On  the  Domestic  side,  we  have  worked  with  the  Attorney  General  to 
address  domestic  drug  intelligence  problems. 

As  the  Administration  addresses  the  DEA-FBI  coordination,  ONDCP  will 
work  closely  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  Cabinet  Secretaries 
to  improve  our  domestic  intelligence  structure.   We  will  also  work  to 
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ensure  that  there  is  close  interaction  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
enforcennent  drug  intelligence  efforts  and  programs.    We  will  also  be 
working  to  develop  a  better  integration  of  our  Federal  intelligence  efforts 
and  those  of  the  state  and  local  authorities. 

Authorization  Language 

The  Administration  is  preparing  reauthorization  legislation  for  submission 
to  the  Congress.  We  appreciate,    Mr.  Conyers,   the  assistance  your  staff 
has  already  extended  to  us  in  this  effort.  As  soon  as  the  Administration's 
clearance  process  is  complete  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
ONDCP's  exact  reauthorization  legislation. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. ' 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Thanks  so  much  for  your — we  are  grateful  for  your 
statement.  What  we  want  to  do  now  is  talk  with  you.  We  have  got 
to  communicate  because  this  is  the  most  serious  social  problem 
that  we  have  in  the  country,  arguably  on  the  planet,  and  I  want 
our  ranking  member,  Al  McCandless,  to  start  off  the  discussion. 

Charlie  Rangel  and  I  are  going  to  excuse  ourselves  for  5  minutes, 
and  we  will  be  right  back.  Thank  you  for  appearing. 

Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCandless  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  Mr.  Kyi  for  an  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record  a  letter  sent  to  Director  Brown  on  October  1.  I  submit  that 
for  the  record,  and,  Mr.  Brown,  I  ask  that  you  respond  to  that  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

It  raises  several  concerns — some  of  them  have  been  addressed  in 
your  testimony — and  we  would  love  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Brown,  you  can't  be  all  bad  if  you  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  California — the  wrong  one;  it  should 
have  been  UCLA. 

Dr.  Brown.  It  is  a  good  institution. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  irrespective  of 
whether  we  happen  to  carry  the  logo  Democrat  or  Republican  on 
this  committee,  I  think  we  are  all  here — in  fact,  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  here  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  you  and  any  other  agency  to 
accomplish  whatever  objectives  that  you  set  up  that  are  worthy. 

The  trouble  I  have  with  what  we  have  here  is  that  your  office 
is  kind  of  a — well,  for  lack  of  a  better  way  of  putting  it,  it  was  es- 
tablished by  this  particular  committee  and  it  is  kind  of  like  a 
wagon  without  wheels.  Even  though  the  sign  says  "Cabinet  Office," 
et  cetera,  you  are  more  in  a  persuasive  position  than  a  directing 
position,  ^d  as  a  result  of  that,  I  think  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
past  the  progress  that  we  had  hoped  to  see  when  we  created  what 
was  to  be  a  coordinating  agency. 

Mr.  English  and  I,  working  in  his  former  subcommittee  and  then 
his  successor,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  host  countries  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia,  working  in  the  field  to  see  what  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  resources  and  assistance  to  those  host 
countries,  with  some  mixed  reactions.  That  seems  to  have  kind  of 
faded  away  here  as  far  as  a  priority  is  concerned,  and  we  don't 
seem  to  get  what  we  did  previously  in  the  way  of  information. 

I  perceive  your  office  as  being  that  of  a  catalyst  and  a  coordinator 
of  information  and  dissemination  of  information  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  this  information  to  a  positive  end.  Would  you  com- 
ment a  little  bit? 

You  have  been  in  your  office  now  since  July.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  budget  has  been  reduced  to  somewhere  around  25  peo- 
ple, and  it  would  appear  that  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  what 
it  is  that  we  are  talking  about  here  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  goals  and  objectives. 

I  would  like  your  comments  on  what  you  perceive  your  job  here 
with  25  people  to  be. 
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Dr.  Brown.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  the  issue  of  drug  abuse, 
substance  abuse  in  America  is  not  a  Democratic  issue,  not  a  Repub- 
lican issue.  It  is  an  American  problem,  and  in  my  estimation,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  our  country  at  this 
time.  I  say  that  because,  coming  from  local  government,  running 
police  agencies,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  misery,  the  despair,  and 
the  death  brought  about  by  drug  use;  and  I  feel  very  strongly,  un- 
less we  are  able  to  address  that,  the  violence  that  we  see  on  the 
streets  of  our  city  will  not  decrease. 

I  went  to  a  funeral  yesterday  of  a  4-year-old  child  here  in  the 
District  killed  senselessly,  so  we  have  to  get  a  handle  on  that  if  we 
are  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  it  is  important  for  my  office  to  do  is 
to  provide  the  direction,  the  leadership,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
State  and  local  governments,  indeed  the  American  people,  on  what 
we  need  to  do  to  address  the  problem  of  drug  use.  And  as  you 
know,  the  President  made  a  commitment  to  reduce  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  by  25  percent.  My  office  is  part  of  that.  And 
thus  it  was  reduced  to  a  level  of  25. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  we  have  seen  come  out  of  the  House  and 
City  Conference  Committee  a  proposal  to  increase  the  number  by 
15,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  a  total  of  40.  I  think  that  is  a  big 
step  forward. 

I  think,  equally  important,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  office 
now  in  the  context  of  what  it  was  in  the  past.  Prior  to  this  Presi- 
dent, the  office  did  not  enjoy  Cabinet  status. 

As  I  look  at  it,  we  will  get  the  job  done.  We  will  get  the  iob  done 
because,  as  I  sit  at  the  table  with  the  other  Cabinet  members,  we 
develop  working  relationships  where  we  see  the  drug  problem  as 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  domestic  problems  confronting  this 
country.  And  thus,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  always  have 
the  staff  together. 

If  I  want  something  from  Health  and  Human  Services,  for  exam- 
ple, I  can  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  Secretary  Shalala  and  ask 
her  to  provide  that  for  us.  If  I  need  information  from  the  Justice 
Department,  I  can  pick  up  and  call  Attorney  General  Reno  and  ask 
her  to  provide  the  information.  That  is  the  environment  in  which 
we  are  working,  where  we  view  the  issue  of  drug  abuse  as  a  serious 
American  problem;  and,  thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  our  area  of  responsibility,  to  work  together  to  do  so. 

So  I  am  confident  that  we  will  get  the  job  done  with  the  re- 
sources we  have.  Certainly,  we  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  add  more  resources  to  the  office. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  structure  that  you 
have  been  given  relative  to  this  office? 

Dr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  office 
center  around.  No.  1,  developing  the  national  drug  control  strategy; 
No.  2,  certification  of  the  budgets  of  some  50  agencies  to  ensure 
that  the  agencies'  budgets  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  strategy. 
We  also  provide  certain  functions  such  as  the  monitoring,  such  as 
our  high-intensity  drug  areas,  and  such  as  our  research  through  C- 
TAC. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  office  also  to  be  in- 
volved upfront  in  developing  the  budgets.  If  we  have  a  national 
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strategy,  I  think  it  is  also  important  that  this  office  have  the  re- 
sponsioility  of  ensuring  that  the  various  departments  develop  their 
programs  upfront  rather  than  having  to  react  after  they  have  sub- 
mitted their  budget. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  for  the  office  to  be  able  to  look  at 
what  occurs  on  a  regular  basis,  maybe  through  a  quarterly  review 
of  certain  areas;  so  it  is  important,  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful, 
that  the  office  have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
given  to  it.  As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  some  50  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  drug  control  in  this  country,  not  counting  what  occurs 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  so  the  direction,  the  leadership,  and 
the  authority  to  ensure  that  the  national  drug  control  strategy  that 
we  will  develop  is  carried  out — is  very  critical  for  the  operation  of 
this  office. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Brown,  I,  too,  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  and 
to  your  new  responsibilities.  As  Mr.  McCandless  pointed  out,  some 
of  us  have  been  dealing  with  this  issue  here  in  Congress  for  some 
time. 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  And  some  of  us  for  better  than  a  decade.  Certainly 
Charlie  Rangel  has  been  one  who  has  been  in  this  fight,  too,  a  very 
long  time,  as  have  other  members  on  this  panel. 

You  mentioned  that  in  the  war  that  you  have  come  up  to — with 
some  difficulties  that  we  face  that  may  not  be  clear  understandings 
of  areas  of  responsibility.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that — also  prob- 
lems of  overlapping  responsibility.  I  want  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
problem  that  is  a  little  more  extensive  than  that. 

We  have  also  got  some  people  who  have  been  given  responsibil- 
ities in  this  fight  who,  quite  frankly,  don't  want  those  responsibil- 
ities, and  in  some  cases,  have  done  all  that  they  can  to  keep  fi'om 
carrying  out  those  responsibilities.  One  area,  in  particular,  that  I 
am  familiar  with — and  I  want  to  show  you  a  little  film  to  document 
this — is  that  some  time  ago — well,  really  for  more  than  a  decade 
now — the  Congress,  various  members  of  Congress  have  been — have 
tried  to  get  the  U.S.  military  to  play  a  role  in  the  war  on  drugs; 
and  in  some  cases,  we  have  had  good  cooperation.  But  there  have 
been,  certainly  among  the  professional  military  and  some  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  civilian  leadership  in  the  past,  those 
who  have  opposed  that  kind  of  an  effort  and  have  resisted  it  and, 
quite  fi'ankly,  have  done  all  that  they  can  to  even  thwart  it  as  we 
attempted  to  even  get  the  loan  of  a  few  pieces  of  military  hardware 
to  help  in  this  war  over  the  years. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  great  reluctance  until  there  became 
money  available,  and  once  money  became  available  and  we  saw  a 
waning  in  the  mission  requirements  and  the  shifting  away  of  re- 
sources from  the  Department  of  Defense,  then  we  saw  there 
seemed  to  be  more  interest  in  assuming  the  responsibilities. 

Anyway,  the  Congress,  I  think,  made  a  grave  mistake.  We  made 
a  grave  error  back  in  the  late  1980's  when  we  shifted  the  respon- 
sibility, particularly  for  the  detection  and  the  interdiction  war,  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  away  from  the  law  enforcement 
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agencies  who  had  had  that  responsibihty  in  the  past;  and  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  well  aware,  in  order  to  carry  out  that  kind  of  a  mis- 
sion, you  have  to  be  able  to  detect  before  you  can  intercept  and 
make  an  arrest  in  any  kind  of  an  interdiction  operation. 

Well,  the  detection  system  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  evidently  a  mission  that  many,  within  particu- 
larly the  Air  Force,  were  not  very  enthusiastic  about  and  did  not 
support.  And  as  we  looked  at  the  detection  system,  we  saw  that  de- 
tection system  being  reduced  to  next  to  nothing — not  only  the  sys- 
tems that  were  supposed  to  come  online,  that  did  not  come  online; 
we  also  found  systems  that  were  online,  taken  offline. 

And  one  such  example  of  that  was  in  the  Bahamas,  Freeport, 
outside  of  Freeport,  where  we  had  one  of  our  detection  systems. 
Evidently,  the  Air  Force  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  continu- 
ing that  mission.  In  the  video  that  we  will  show  you,  these  are  Air 
Force  contractors  operating  under  the  order;  and  we  do  have  a  copy 
of  that  order  from  the  Commander  of  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  and 
this  will  give  you  some  idea. 

This  system,  by  the  way,  that  you  are  seeing  is  an  $8.5  million 
system  that  was  put  in  place.  I  might  also  say  there  was  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  with  any  action  with 
regard  to  this  system,  this  would  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  This 
was  done  without  notification  of  the  (government  in  the  Bahamas. 
So  go  ahead  and  play  that  if  we  can. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  an  $8.5  million  system,  and  this  tape  was 
shot  surreptitiously.  The  person  who  shot  it — obviously,  the  people 
who  were  doing  it  didn't  know  he  was  taping.  He  was  taking  a  ma- 
chete and  simply  cutting  away  at  the  aerostat,  and  the  radar  that 
was  contained  underneath,  which  is  a  look-down  type  system — very 
expensive  piece  of  equipment.  We  still  don't  know  what  happened 
to  the  radar  equipment  involved  here.  But  as  you  can  see,  it  is  very 
simply  the  destruction  of  an  $8.5  million  system. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  [presiding].  Intentionally. 

Mr.  English.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  Air  Force  contractors  carrying 
this  out.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  order  from  the  Commander  of 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  which  has  control  over  this  system,  and 
the  Commander  ordered  this. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Have  you  asked  the  Air  Force  why  this  was  done? 

Mr.  English.  We  have  not  gotten  any  information  from  the  Air 
Force,  but  let  me  say  that  since  it  has  become  known  that  this  tape 
is  available  and  this  information  is  available,  not  only  was  the  aer- 
ostat destroyed  but  also  the  pad  which  it  sits  on — a  $2.5  million 
pad  was  also  blown  up  so  they  completely  destroyed  the  pad  as 
well.  The  interesting  thing  is,  since  this  information  has  become 
known  and  has  gotten  out,  we  now  find  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers evidently  is  letting  a  contractor  rebuild  the  pad  at  an  in- 
creased cost;  and  I  assume  that  that  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
this  has  become  known  to  the  news  media. 

It  takes  some  time  to  destroy  one  of  these  aerostats.  They  were 
built  to  withstand  gunshots  from  those  who  may  wish  to  see  them 
destroyed,  it  would  take  a  number  of  shots.  So  it  takes  a  while  to 
cut  away  and  destroy  one  of  these  aerostats. 
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We  will  have  a  second  tape  that  will  show  the  aerostat  as  it  is 
completely  destroyed  and  cut  away.  Will  you  put  in  the  second 
tape? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Why  did  they  tear  it  down? 

Mr.  English.  That  is  a  very  good  question.  The  answer  that  we 
got  is,  well,  it  needed  some  repairs.  And  determining  the  amount 
of  repairs  that  was  needed  for  the  total  of  some  $200,000,  they  de- 
cided to  destroy  an  $8.5  million  installation. 

There,  you  can  see  the  aerostat  as  it  is  completely  deflated  and 
is  being  destroyed.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  you  are 
running  into,  Mr.  Brown;  and  part  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have 
had — I  know  Mr.  Rangel  is  well  aware  of  this — we  have  had  turf 
battles.  We  have  people  who  have  been  given  responsibilities,  who 
are  not  interested  in  carrying  out  those  responsibilities.  We  have 
got  people  who  have  varying  degrees  of  interest  in  this  issue;  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  have  so  many  players,  as  it  were. 

And  it  seems  that  the  interest  in  the  war  on  drugs  did  not  really 
come  about  until  we  had  substantial  amounts  of  money  that  be- 
came available  through  the  Congress  as  they  dealt  with  this. 

I  don't  know  what  I  can  tell  you  as  to  how  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  situation  which  I  had,  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  I  think 
you  do  need  to  know  what  you  are  up  against  as  we  deal  with  these 
problems.  Those,  by  the  way,  were  wondering  why  we  were  not  and 
have  not  been  more  successful  in  interdiction  efforts;  this  might 
give  you  some  idea. 

Obviously,  this  leaves  the  Bahamas  blind,  and  I  might  say,  since 
the  destruction  of  its  aerostat,  we  have  seen  substantial  increases 
both  in  aircraft  flying  back  into  the  area,  which  was  a  major  traf- 
ficking route  from  Colombia,  as  well  as  boats;  and  it  is  a  problem, 
and  I  wish  you  had  the  authority,  Mr.  Brown. 

And,  again,  I  blame  the  Congress.  I  blame  ourselves  for  this.  We 
should  have  given  the  Drug  Czar  the  authority  to  have  command 
and  control  over  all  assets,  resources,  and  efforts  under  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  thought  he  had  it. 

Mr.  English.  No,  he  does  not.  Unfortunately,  he  is  left  with  per- 
suasive powers,  and  that  is  about  it;  but  he  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  go  out  and  command  and  control  assets  or  even  the  poli- 
cies of  the  various  elements  contained  in  the  war  on  drugs,  and 
that  is  unfortunate,  and  it  leads  to  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  an  interdiction  ef- 
fort, we  reconsider  a  move  to  divide  the  detection  responsibilities 
of  a  war  on  drugs  from  an  interdiction,  or  I  should  say,  for  inter- 
ception and  arrest  responsibilities.  They  are  two,  intertwined  and 
interdependent,  and  if  we  end  up  with  a  system  and  a  situation 
like  this  in  which  we  have  one  branch  of  the  military,  in  this  case 
the  Air  Force,  that  does  not  have  much  enthusiasm  for  carrying 
this  effort  out  and  does  not  provide  a  detection,  obviously  then  the 
rest  of  the  system  is  virtually  worthless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  English.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  are  a  number  of  other  aerostats,  or 
there  used  to  be. 

Mr.  English.  Used  to  be,  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCandless.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  has  happened  to 
them?  Are  they  still  operational  in  Texas  and  Arizona? 

Mr.  English.  In  some  cases.  In  Texas,  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
a  single  aerostat  left  in  Texas.  There  is — in  Arizona  there  continues 
to  be  an  aerostat  there,  but  the  system  that  was  designed,  that  was 
to  be  carried  out,  was  never  completed;  and  6  months  after  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  acquired  the  responsibility,  we  had  fewer 
aerostats  up  and  flying  less  of  a  detection  system  than  what  we  did 
before. 

So  for  those  who  are  wondering  why  we  weren't  more  successful, 
never  was  interdiction  supposed  to  be  the  primary  role.  It  was  a 
part  of  an  overall  effort,  and  just  as  much  as  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation is  a  major  part  of  our  war  on  drugs,  so  is  interdiction,  so 
are  other  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  foreign  policy. 

But  this  is  one  little  segment  and  one  situation;  and  you  know, 
fortunately,  we  had  someone  on  the  scene  who  was  willing  to  video- 
tape it,  so  we  do  have  evidence  as  to  what  was  really  going  on  in 
the  war  on  drugs  and  the  problems  we  have. 

And  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Brown,  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you 
and  support  you,  and  certainly  if  we  are  able  to  come  up  with — 
to  provide  additional  authority  to  the  Drug  Czar,  I  would  be  most 
supportive  of  those  efforts.  I  wish  you  well. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  As  you  pointed  out,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  the  operational  responsibility  for  the  aerostat  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  will  go  back  and  ask  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  an  explanation  to  the  videotape  that  you  showed  us  here 
today  and  get  back  to  you.  Also— 

Mr.  English.  Could  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Brown?  Let  me  just  say 
that,  of  course,  Mr.  Aspin  was  not  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the 
time 

Dr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

Mr.  English  [continuing].  That  this  took  place.  I  don't  think  that 
Secretary  Cheney  had  any  knowledge  of  this,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  this  is  part  of  the  problem.  I  don't  think  the  Secretary  of  Air 
Force  had  knowledge  of  this  at  the  time.  I  think  what  you  have, 
you  have  got  Commanders,  you  have  got  people  within  the  force 
who,  quite  frankly,  don't  want  this  responsibility.  And  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  have  to  make  any  kind  of  investment — this 
would  have  been  $200,000  that  would  have  come  from  the  Air 
Force  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget;  so  rather  than 
make  that  investment,  they — in  turn,  they  made  the  decision  that 
they  would  destroy  the  aerostat,  destroy  the  entire  system  down 
there.  Then  they  wouldn't  have  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
detection. 

And  that  is  what  I  think  the  problem  comes  down  to;  it  is  the 
money  that  is  involved.  And  quite  frankly,  they  simply  don't  want 
to  spend  it;  and  it  is  a  problem  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to  have, 
you  are  going  to  have.  And,  you  know,  all  of  us  in  Congress  have 
been  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  policies  and  programs  that  are 
laid  out  are  carried  out  as  intended. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  will  ask  Secretary  Aspin  on  our  behalf  to  take  a 
look  at  this  issue,  and  report  back  to  you  on  what  we  find. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  prior  to  my  being  appointed  to  the 
position,  the  President  directed  a  Presidential  review  of  our  inter- 
diction efforts.  He  also  asked  that  it  be  held  up  until  I  was  con- 
firmed. We  are  close  to  concluding  that  review  right  now  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  delighted,  once  we  have  completed  it  and  the 
President  has  signed  off,  to  come  back  and  brief  you  on  what  direc- 
tion we  take  under  this  administration  as  far  as  interdiction  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  The  gentleman  fi'om  Arizona,  Jon  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brown,  just  to  comment  a  little  bit  more  on  what  Mr.  Eng- 
lish has  been  talking  about,  the  issue  of  aerostats  is  a  little  more 
complicated,  I  think,  than  the  question  of  the  Air  Force  not  want- 
ing to  deploy  and  operate  the  system.  There  is  a  real  question 
about  just  how  effective  aerostats  are,  even  when  they  are  up  and 
operating,  but  leaving  that  question  aside — unless  as  a  part  of  the 
answer  to  this  question,  you  could  provide  more  information  to  us, 
which  would  be  helpful,  of  course — let  me  pursue  a  bit  more  the 
issue  of  interdiction. 

In  your  testimony  on  page  13,  you  noted  that  over  time  we  have 
developed  a  better  understanding  of  where  we  can  effectively  apply 
our  interdiction  resources  and  where  they  make  relatively  small 
contribution.  I  would  hope  that  we  don't  have  to  wait  for  yet  an- 
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other  review  to  get  your  views  on  this.  This  impHes  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  right  now. 

Rather  than  having  me  give  a  speech  about  my  views,  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  views  on  how  much  we  are  putting,  or  you  do  plan 
to  put  into  interdiction,  and  what  relative  role  you  think  that 
should  play  in  the  overall  drug  strategy. 

Dr.  Brown.  First,  I  intend  to  go  to  the  Bahamas  this  week  to  see 
firsthand  what  is  going  on  with  our  interdiction  efforts  there  as 
part  of  my  overall  review  of  the  overall  drug  control  initiative. 

Second,  as  we  put  together  our  strategy,  we  have  to  follow  cer- 
tain principles,  and  one  of  the  principles  that  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant is  that  we  have  to  be  comprehensive  in  how  we  address  the 
drug  control  issue.  I  tend  to  now  look  at  drug  control  in  really  two 
areas,  one  is  domestic  efforts  where  we  have  our  enforcement,  we 
have  our  treatment,  education,  prevention,  and  also  our  interdic- 
tion. I  use  the  term  to  describe  what  takes  place  to  keep  the  drugs 
from  coming  across  our  border. 

The  second  area  would  be  our  international  efforts,  going  into  the 
source  countries  or  the  transit  countries.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  are  now  in  the  process  of  taking  a  thorough  review  to  the  Presi- 
dential review  process  about  our  interdiction  efforts;  the  document 
that  is  being  circulated  for  administrative  review,  and  it  is  classi- 
fied as  secret  at  this  point. 

But  I  would  request  once  we  get  the  approval  to  come  back  and 
give  you  a  more  thorough  briefing  about  what  the  policies  will  be 
on  interdiction.  There  is  some  limit  to  what  I  can  address  now,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
we  get  the  bang  for  the  buck  as  we  look  at  the  issue  of  drug  control 
and  specifically,  interdiction,  because  we  have  put  a  lot  of  money 
over  a  period  of  years  into  interdiction. 

So  with  the  chairman's  permission,  at  some  point  I  would  like  to 
come  back  and  give  you  a  much  more  thorough  briefing  on  what 
we  are  doing  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  review  of  the  interdic- 
tion efforts. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Without  at  all  being  critical  of  you,  Mr.  Brown,  that  im- 
plies that  for  the  last  9  months,  and  we  are  now  into  October  1993, 
that  we  have  had  no  strategy,  that  we  have  been  on  some  kind  of 
auto  pilot. 

Dr.  Brown.  We  have  been,  since  I  have  taken  office  in  July,  de- 
veloping an  interim  strategy.  The  other  strategy  was  not  produced 
in-  February,  and  my  promise  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
which  was  to  produce  the  interim  strategy  which  we  intend  to  re- 
lease to  the  public  within  the  next  few  days. 

In  that  strategy,  what  we  would  outline  would  be  the  broad  prin- 
ciples that  we  will  follow  in  addressing  the  drug  control  issue.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  still  developing  our  full-blown  strategy, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  February  of  next  year. 

During  this  same  process,  we  have  been  going  through  the  effort 
of  certifying  the  budgets,  going  through  the  reorganization  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  downsizing  of  the  organization.  So  we  will  produce  for 
you  very  shortly  an  interim  strategy,  which  would  touch  very  brief- 
ly on  the  principles  that  deal  with  all  aspects  of  drug  control  in  this 
country. 
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Mr,  Kyl.  I  have  one  final  question,  but  let  me  just  preface  it  with 
this  comment,  and  again,  without  being  at  all  personally  critical  of 
you,  if  my  constituents  criticize  our  government  for  not  demonstrat- 
ing adequately  a  commitment  to  eradicate  this  problem  identified 
by  the  chairman  in  his  opening  remarks,  I  think  what  vou  have 
just  said  perfectly  illustrates  that  they  are  correct  in  that.  This 
suggests  that  the  issue  has  been  given  the  importance,  the  priority, 
that  I  think  most  of  us  up  here  feel  the  drug  problem  should  be 
given. 

Let  me  just  ask  this  final  question.  I  support  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  One  of  the  criticisms  that  has  been  levied 
against  the  agreement  is  that  with  freer  trade,  inevitably,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  interdict  drugs  coming  across  the  border.  I 
know  the  Attorney  General  has  tried  to  respond  to  that  indicating 
that  her  efforts  would  be  unstinting  to  continue  to  interdict  drugs. 
But  can  you  be  any  more  specific  about  the  kinds  of  actions  that 
would  be  necessary  and  that  you  would  contemplate  or  recommend 
to  ensure  that  the  passage  of  NAFTA  doesn't  increase  the  prospect 
of  more  drugs  coming  into  the  country  illegally? 

Dr.  Brown.  In  reference  to  your  statement  preceding  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  there  is  a  very  serious  and  sincere  commit- 
ment to  address  the  drug  issue  in  America;  that  the  administration 
views  it  in  my  estimation,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems  confronting  this 
country  at  this  time,  and  there  is  a  commitment  and  a  will  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  and  those  programs  are  ongoing. 

We  are  looking  at  better  ways  of  addressing  it,  and  thus,  the 
time  it  has  taken  to  develop  the  interim  strategy  and  then  the  full- 
blown strategy  will  outline  those  better  ways.  We  have  to  do  better; 
we  must  do  better,  we  must  make  a  difference.  People  are  suffer- 
ing, losing  their  lives,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  America  has  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  the  drug  problem. 

Violence  is  rampant  in  many  of  our  cities  as  a  result  of  the  drug 
problem,  not  just  in  our  inner  cities,  but  in  our  suburbs  and  in- 
creasingly in  rural  areas  as  well.  So  it  is  something  that  we  should 
do;  it  is  a  national  imperative  that  we  do  make  a  difference.  So  we 
are  committed  to  doing  that. 

In  reference  to  NAFTA,  we  are  making  an  effort  to  take  a  close 
look  at  that.  There  is  nothing  that  we  would  see  that  would  suggest 
that  the  drug  trafficking  would  increase  as  a  result  of  NAFTA.  We 
are  putting  and  will  be  putting  more  resources  on  the  borders. 

So  as  the  cargo  transportation  increases,  we  will  continue  to  do 
the  searches.  As  you  know,  NAFTA  means  free  tariff,  not  stopping 
the  searches  that  we  do  of  the  cargo  that  comes  across.  So  the  re- 
sources will  be  put  there  to  ensure  that  that  treaty,  that  agree- 
ment, will  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  drug  trafficking. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  followup  on  that  question. 
I  appreciate  that  commitment. 

I  think  it  will  take  an  increased  commitment,  because  there  will 
of  necessity  simply  be  more  traffic.  There  would  be  a  lot  more 
trucks  crossing  the  border,  and  you  are  right,  it  deals  with  tariffs, 
but  that  means  that  there  will  be  more  traffic. 

And  so  I  see  two  things:  One,  there  will  have  to  be  changes  at 
the  border  crossings  so  that  we  don't  just  have  absolute  chaos  there 
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with  the  additional  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  because  of  addi- 
tional traffic.  That  means  undoubtedly  more  resources  to  go  toward 
it  with  more  stations,  with  more  people,  just  to  handle  a  larger  vol- 
ume. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me,  and  this  is  really  what  I  was  getting  at, 
is  there  anj^hing  that  you  are  looking  at  tnat  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem other  than  in  the  conventional  way  that  we  deal  with  it  now, 
just  checking  these  things  at  the  border?  Is  there  some  other  strat- 
egy that  you  are  looking  at  that  would  ensure  that  more  trade 
doesn't  mean  more  drugs?  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  here.  I  am 
just  asking,  because  I  think  more  trade  is  good  for  this  country,  but 
I  am  concerned  about  more  drugs  as  a  result. 

Dr.  Brown.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  we  are  looking  at 
in  addition  to  putting  more  resources  there,  to  have  more  places 
where  the  cargo  is  checked. 

One,  I  think  Mexico  has  a  real  investment  in  seeing  that  this 
works  and  they  are  doing  a  lot  more  on  that  side  of  the  border  to 
be  of  assistance  to  us.  In  fact,  they  have  made  a  very  serious  effort 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem. 

No.  2,  we  are  looking  at  research  where  we  can  do  some 
nonintrusive  looking  at  cargoes  as  they  come  or  travel,  and  that  re- 
search will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  us  as  we  continue  to  develop 
that.  That  is  being  done  through  our  C-TAC  research  efforts.  So 
those  are  two  major  efforts  that  we  are  undertaking  in  addition  to 
what  occurs  on  this  side  of  the  border  where  our  people  are  doing 
the  checks. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Would  you,  on  that  second  item,  would  you  supply  us 
with  some  information  on  that? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  delighted  to, 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Nonintrusive   Inspection 

CTAC's  goal  in  nonintrusive  inspection  is  to  develop  a  rapid,  modem  automatic  system  to  inspect 
shipment  and  cargo  containers  without  physically  removing  all  the  contents  for  a  manual 
inspection.  CTAC's  approach  is  to  provide  a  family  of  new  tools  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  variety  of 
sizes  of  ports  of  entry. 

CTAC  intends  to  develop  mobile  nonintrusive  inspection  testbeds  along  the  Southwest  Border  and 
fixed  nonintrusive  inspection  testbeds  at  major  ports  of  entry.  The  mobile  testbeds  will  initially 
focus  on  counterdrug  and  law  enforcement  operations  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  later  years,  it  will  adopt  a  deployable  configuration  which  will  allow  it  to  be  flown  on  cargo 
aircraft  to  support  system  evaluation  and  law  enforcement  operations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  The  mobile  testbeds  will  provide  facilities  capable  of  evaluating  candidate 
technologies  as  part  of  an  integrated  nonintrusive  inspection  system.  The  U.S.  Army  Electronic 
Proving  Ground,  Ft.  Huachuca  AZ  will  act  as  the  technology  integrator  for  this  effort 

In  the  area  of  phenomenology,  CTAC  is  cataloging  detectable  emissions  standards  to  be  used  by 
equipment  manufacturers  who  design  detection  equipment  and  by  those  agencies  who  procure  the 
detection  devices.  These  signatures  are  what  the  substances  emit  under  field  conditions  where  the 
agent  is  working,  not  just  as  they  appear  under  more  predictable  and  controlled  laboratory 
conditions. 

A  variety  of  physical  and  chemical  based  phenomena  and  new  technologies  for  inspecting 
containers  and  vehicles  rapidly  while  preserving  cargo  integrity  will  be  evaluated  within  the 
testbeds.  Neutron,  chemical.  X-ray  and  sonic  techniques  are  among  the  technologies  we  expect  to 
use.  Other  supporting  technologies,  such  as  chemical  sniffers  and  X-ray  related  technology  for 
body  scan,  will  be  employed.  Currently,  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  the  technical  focal  point 
for  evaluating  the  various  technologies  and  techniques  for  inspecting  sealed  containers. 

CTAC  has  an  ongoing  program  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  member  agencies  of  the 
Contraband  Detection  Working  Group  (U.S.  Coast  Guard,  FBI,  DBA,  INS,  Secret  Service, 
ARPA,  Army,  Navy  and  FAA)  to  perform  periodic  technical  assessments  on  off-the-shelf 
detection  systems  to  determine  limitations  experienced  under  field  conditions.  Documenting  these 
limitations  assists  the  manufacturers  in  producing  better  systems  and  informs  our  operators  of 
certain  equipment  limitations.  Over  the  past  year,  field  assessments  have  been  performed  at  Otay 
Mesa  and  San  Ysidro  CA,  Miami  FL,  and  La  Guardia  Airport  NY. 

AdditionaUy,  CTAC  sponsored  an  effort  headed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  improve 
existing  field  test  kits  to  delect  trace  amounts  of  narcotics  residue  on  hands  and  surfaces.  These 
detection  kits  use  protein  antibodies  that  bind  to  cocaine  and  heroin  particles  to  discretely  and 
positively  identify  the  contraband  or  the  conveyances,  property  and  money  involved  in  narcotics 
trafficking.  Positive  indications  confirm  the  presence  of  cocaine  and  allow  the  inspector  to 
continue  the  search  of  the  suspect  container.  For  criminal  prosecution,  the  kit  will  positively 
identify  the  forensic  material  to  be  seized  as  evidence. 
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Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Dr.  Brown,  there  are  people  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  Black  Caucus  who  are  legitimately  undecided,  and  their  vote 
on  NAFTA,  which  I  understand  is  going  to  be  a  close  vote  one  way 
or  the  other,  could  turn  on  the  information  that  you  provide  us 
with  that  would  make  people  feel  more  comfortable  that  we  are  not 
opening  up  a  new  way  to  get  more  drugs  into  the  country. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  May  24  of  this  year,  American  law  en- 
forcement officials  said  they  believe  that  cocaine  belonged  to  a  busi- 
nessman who  owns  one  of  the  biggest  trucking  companies  in  Mex- 
ico who  is  bringing  in — they  are  starting  up  a  lot  of  front  busi- 
nesses around  tne  border.  I  need  you  or  the  responsible  Federal 
law  enforcement  people  to  make  sure  that  the  argument  can  be 
persuasively  put,  that  this  is  not  going  to  create  more  problems  in 
the  drug  enforcement  business. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr,  Chairman,  on  that  point,  Dr.  Brown  is  going  to 
have  a  very,  very  difficult  time.  For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
our  Ambassador  of  Trade  just  to  put  language  in  the  agreement 
that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  be  more  vigilant  in  mon- 
itoring the  traffic  across  the  border.  There  is  no  way  not  to  have 
an  increase  in  traffic  since  over  half  of  the  drugs  coming  into  the 
United  States  crosses  that  border. 

Ambassador  Hill  and  Ambassador  Kantor  said  that  it  is  insulting 
to  our  neighbors  in  Mexico  to  put  it  in  the  agreement,  because  it 
is  not  in  any  other  trade  agreement.  I  said,  then  put  it  in  the  other 
trade  agreements,  put  it  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  And 
whenever  you  have  legitimate  trade  in  trucks  and  planes  and  con- 
tainers, the  drug  traffickers  have  always  been  ahead  of  us,  but  the 
reluctancy  even  to  talk  about  it  with  those  who  negotiated  that 
agreement  is  just  absolutely  astounding  as  to  why  they  cannot  talk 
about  drugs  and  the  trade  agreement  at  the  same  time  with  the 
same  people. 

Mr.  Co^fYERS.  Well,  we  should  communicate  with  Ambassador 
Kantor  as  well.  I  would  like  to  put  it  on  the  record,  Mr.  Kyl,  that 
we  are  going  to  talk  to  him  and  communicate  our  concern. 

If  Chairman  Rangel  can't  get  them  to  talk  about  it,  then  that 
doesn't  bode  well  for  what  the  future  of  NAFTA  means  in  terms  of 
us  getting  on  top  of  this  drug  problem.  So  let's  talk  to  the  Trade 
Ambassador.  And  Dr.  Brown,  you  might  want  to  chat  with  him, 
too. 

Dr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking  with  the  Trade 
Ambassador  about  this  issue.  We  have  talked  with  others  about  it. 
What  I  will  do  is  to  provide  a  report  to  you  that  will  outline  and 
hopefully  give  you  the  assurance  that  you  need  to  support  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  there  are  other  Members  in  Congress,  too, 
that  some  of  them  who  started  out  against  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  are  trying  to  find  reasons,  since  the 
President  has  lifted  it  into  such  priority,  to  support  the  President, 
and  if  drug  trafficking  is  going  to  get  worse,  that  alone  could  cost 
votes.  You  might  make  sure  that  the  administration  is  aware  of 
how  much  is  riding  on  this  subject  that  was  raised. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  certainly  understand  your  concern,  and  we  will  pro- 
vide the  information  to  clarify  the  issue.  As  I  say,  we  have  looked 
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at  it  very  carefully,  and  ongoing  talks  about  it  within  the  adminis- 
tration are  in  effect,  and  we  will  present  more  information  back  to 
you. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Thank  you.  Bill  dinger. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  I  also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  you  well.  It 
is  a  very  daunting  assignment  that  you  are  going  to  be  pursuing. 

As  you  have  heard  here  before,  there  are  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  who  have  been  concerned  witn  this  problem  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Rangel  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  address- 
ing this  problem  over  many,  many  years,  and  yet  with  all  of  our 
efforts  and  all  of  the  tension  that  has  been  lavished  on  the  problem 
over  the  years,  the  situation  seems  to  get  worse,  not  better. 

I  think  the  recent  events  here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  car- 
nage in  the  streets,  is  certainly  indicative  that  we  have  not  come 
close  to  really  solving  what  is  an  endemic  problem.  I  have  a  new 
Federal  prison  in  my  congressional  district,  a  Federal  prison  that 
was  more  or  less  required  because  of  this  burgeoning  problem. 

I  spoke  to  the  warden  2  or  3  months  ago.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
inmates  of  that  Federal  prison  are  there  because  of  drug-related  of- 
fenses, which  led  to  burglaries,  robberies,  murders,  rapes,  what- 
ever. So  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  crime  is  rapidly  rising,  as  you  have  already  indi- 
cated in  your  testimony.  It  is  rapidly  rising  to  be  very  front  and 
center  as  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  a  major  political  issue  as  we  go  down  the  road. 

So  there  is  an  urgency  to  what  you  are  being  asked  to  do.  I  guess 
I  come  back  to  the  concern  that  Mr.  English  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed that  it  is  all  well  and  good,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  your  office  should  be  a  Cabinet  level  office,  because  it  does 
give  you  the  stature  to  deal  with  your  colleagues  on  an  equal  basis. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  the  role  is  still  really  a  coordinating  one. 

You  do  not  have  the  authority  to  implement  a  strategy  on  your 
own  that  you  would  think  is  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  concerned,  for  example,  that  as  far  as  I  know,  the  White 
House  National  Security  Council — which  has  a  priority  list  of  is- 
sues that  they  are  concerned  with — ^has  put  drug  control  and  the 
drug  policy,  which  was  No.  3  at  one  time,  to  No.  29  out  of  29. 

How  can  you  be  an  effective  advocate — ^you  can  be  an  effective 
advocate,  but  how  can  you  really  control  policy  if  you  cannot  over- 
rule a  contrary  decision  by  one  or  another  of  the  Cabinet  officials 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  in  order  to  have  a  coordinated  policy? 

What  happens  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  well,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  just  don't  agree  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  What  ave- 
nue do  you  have  to  really  coordinate? 

Dr.  Brown.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  we  have  had  ex- 
tended discussions  about  the  drug  problem  at  both  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council  level  and  the  Cabinet  level.  What  do  we  see? 

We  see  that  although  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  occa- 
sional drug  use,  there  are  signs  that  are  very  troubling  on  the  hori- 
zon. We  find  an  increase  or  at  least  the  decline  has  stopped,  in 
some  cases  with  our  youth,  our  highest  risk  population.  Some  of 
our  surveys  show  that  eighth  graders  are  now  using  more  drugs. 
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The  college  students  are  now  using  more  drugs.  We  have  not  made 
any  progress  on  the  hardcore  drug  user. 

We  now  see  that  heroin,  our  nemesis  of  years  gone  by,  surfacing 
again  with  the  potential  of  being  a  very  serious  problem.  So  as  we 
assess  the  situation,  the  problem  it  brings  about,  the  violence  that 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  where  people  are  losing  their  lives, 
children  are  being  killed,  and  it  brings  about  a  problem  in  in- 
creased health  care  costs,  overwhelming  the  police,  and  overcrowd- 
ing our  courts  and  jails  and  prison  systems.  The  hardcore  drug 
users,  have  not  been  effectively  addressed  as  an  issue.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  broaden  what  we  mean  by  drug  control.  To  the  extent 
that  we  have  more  jobs,  I  see  that  as  being  drug  control. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  education  reform,  preparing  our  chil- 
dren for  the  jobs  of  today  and  tomorrow,  that  is  drug  control.  To 
the  extent  we  have  better  health  care,  and  certainly  with  treatment 
as  part  of  the  health  care  program,  that  is  better  drug  control.  To 
the  extent  we  can  improve  the  housing  conditions,  reduce  the  level 
of  poverty,  that  brings  about  much  of  the  hopelessness  that  we  see 
so  often  as  we  travel  throughout  the  community,  the  gangs,  the 
drug  dealers,  the  drug  users,  those  are  the  issues  we  have  to  get 
at. 

Now  in  specific  answer  to  your  question,  if  I  find  that  another 
Cabinet  member  and  I  have  a  disagreement  on  a  policy  issue,  then 
I  have  the  authority  to  take  it  to  the  President,  who  becomes  the 
arbitrator,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  President  has  expressed  just 
as  recently  as  last  week  his  support  for  what  we  are  doing,  and  the 
fact  that  he  wants  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  addressing  what 
we  all  recognize  as  a  very,  very  serious  problem  in  America. 

Mr.  Clinger.  So  the  President  would  be  the  ultimate  arbitrator 
of  any  dispute  within  the  Cabinet  over  a  policy  that  you  chose  to 
try  to  implement? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  correct.  The  appeal  would  be  to  the 
President  directly. 

Mr.  Clinger.  The  ongoing  debate  over  the  years  has  been  how 
much  in  terms  of  resources  do  you  devote  to  effecting  the  demand 
side  and  how  much  do  you  devote  to  effecting  the  supply  side.  You 
know,  the  Bush  administration  was  criticized  for  perhaps  being  too 
heavily  on  the  supply  side. 

Where  do  you  see  this  administration  coming  down  in  terms  of 
that  balance?  Where  will  the  emphasis  be,  if  any?  Is  it  going  to 
be — I  mean  we  talked  about  the  failure  of  some  of  the  interdiction 
programs.  Are  you  going  to  try  to  address  that?  Give  me  a  sense 
of  where  you  are  likely  to  come  out  in  terms  of  that  dynamic. 

Dr.  Brown.  It  will  not  be  our  intent  to  develop  an  arbitrary  split 
of  money  for  this  50-50,  30-70,  or  60-40.  Rather,  what  we  plan  on 
doing  is  following  the  process  that  we  have  initiated  to  develop  a 
national  drug  control  strategy,  and  that  strategy,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  must  be  comprehensive,  it  must  be  balanced. 

It  must  deal  with  the  hardcore  drug  user  that  brings  about  the 
violence  and  the  crime  that  we  see  so  often.  And  then  doing  that, 
the  money  should  go  with  the  policy,  with  the  strategy,  rather  than 
vice  versa.  Rather  than  having  the  budget  determine  policy,  we 
want  the  policy  to  determine  budget. 
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If  we  speak  in  general  terms,  our  strategy  would  probably  differ 
from  previous  strategies  and  will  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
demand  side.  We  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  effectively  address  the 
drug  problem,  we  have  to  cut  down  on  the  consumption  of  drugs. 
Simply  stated,  if  someone  is  using  drugs,  there  will  be  someone  to 
supply  the  drugs. 

So  we  are  placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  prevention,  we  will 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  education,  we  will  place  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  treatment.  And  indeed,  having  brought  this  part  of  the 
proposal  for  national  health  care  reform,  will  go  a  long  ways  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  what  we  now  have  and  what  we  now 
need. 

We  also  want  to  make  sure  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  captive 
audience  we  have.  Each  year  in  this  country,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  arrested  for  drug  violations,  as  was  pointed  out.  Many 
of  those  are  associated  with  drug  abuse  or  some  drug-related  crime. 

It  makes  good  sense  for  us  to  have  good  drug  treatment  within 
the  system,  whether  it  is  jail  or  some  supervised  release.  So  we 
want  to  work  toward  that.  In  fact,  the  President  has  directed  us 
to  bring  together  the  Attorney  General's  staff  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  do  that.  Our  research  tells  us  that  that  type  of 
treatment  makes  a  difference. 

So  our  approach  will  be  to  do  that  which  is  necessary  by  being 
a  reliable  partner  with  State  and  local  governments,  the  commu- 
nity, the  workplace,  religious  institutions,  civic  organizations,  and 
the  private  sector,  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  drugs  in  America. 
The  tough  one  that  we  are  going  to  tackle  will  be  nardcore  drug 
use. 

We  know  in  general  terms  that  that  represents  the  residents  of 
our  inner  cities,  our  disadvantaged  citizens.  That  is  where  we  want 
to  expand  what  we  mean  by  drug  treatment.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
underlying  causes  as  well. 

We  will  have  a  two-pronged  agenda,  one  by  immediate  relief  by 
enforcing  the  law,  sending  out  strong  messages  that  to  violate  the 
law,  to  use  drugs,  or  to  traffic  in  drugs,  is  illegal.  And  if  one  is  to 
violate  the  law,  there  must  be  the  swiftness  and  surety  of  punish- 
ment. So  we  will  address  that. 

But  the  long  term  agenda  is  so  that  this  committee  20  years  from 
now  is  not  going  to  have  to  address  this  subject.  We  have  to  get 
at  what  causes  the  problem  to  begin  with.  Joblessness,  inadequate 
education,  homelessness,  poverty;  all  of  this  leads  to  hopelessness, 
and  that  is  the  big  problem  that  we  have  right  now. 

I  travel  throughout  the  country  and  visit  with  people  all  over  the 
country.  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  recently  and  met  with  some  former 
gang  members  where  they  gave  their  viewpoint  about  why  they  got 
involved  in  gang  activity.  They  pointed  out  very  vividly,  as  an  ap- 
peal for  assistance,  that  the  gang  became  their  family.  That  is 
where  they  found  love  and  support,  not  in  the  family  as  we  know 
it. 

Some  may  never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  family  love  that 
many  of  us  have  been  fortunate  to  experience.  They  point  out  that 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  for  meaningful  employment  that 
chances  are  they  would  not  be  robbing  and  stealing  in  order  to  get 
the  things  that  they  desire  in  life. 
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What  this  tells  me  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  dent,  a 
meaningful  dent,  a  lasting  dent  in  the  problem  of  drugs  which 
brings  with  it  misery  and  violence  and  despair,  we  have  to  also  ad- 
dress the  underlying  causes.  That  is  the  second  agenda  we  must 
have. 

As  I  see  it,  our  approach  must  be  twofold.  One,  to  address  the 
immediate  problem,  and  indeed,  the  President's  promise  to  put 
100,000  more  police  officers  on  the  streets.  But  more  than  that: 
how  do  we  use  those  police  officers?  We  will  be  promoting  the  con- 
cept of  community  policing.  By  that  I  mean  a  partnership  between 
the  cop  on  the  beat  and  the  people  who  live  or  work  there  to  iden- 
tify the  problem,  and  then  to  bring  to  bear  the  resources  of  not  only 
the  police,  but  other  governmental  agencies  and  the  private  indi- 
viduals to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Our  efforts  will  be  part  of  what  we  do  to  bring  to  bear  the  re- 
sources of  government.  State  and  local,  and  the  people,  businesses, 
and  neighborhoods  that  have  the  characteristics  that  I  talked 
about:  unemployment,  poor  education,  poor  delivery  of  services, 
drug  abuse,  poor  medical  attention,  high  infant  mortality  rates.  All 
of  those  are  issues  that  we  have  to  address. 

So  in  summary  our  protest  will  be  twofold:  to  provide  immediate 
relief,  because  people  are  suffering  in  America  right  now  as  a  re- 
sult of  drug-related  violence,  and  we  have  to  do  something  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  causes  of  it. 

Mr.  Clinger,  Well,  I  certainly  commend  your  commitment  and 
your  obvious  dedication  to  tackling  the  problem.  I  would  just  say 
that  thus  far  at  least,  it  seems  to  me  the  administration  has  been 
sending  a  contradictory  message:  the  fact  that  your  appointment 
was  way  long  delayed  before  you  were  designated,  the  fact  that 
your  office  has  been  downsized,  and  the  fact  that  the  Office  of 
International  Narcotics,  part  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  been 
eliminated. 

These  are  disturbing  signals,  and  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  make  the  kind  of  impassioned  statement  you  just  made  and 
be  more  visible  in  this  regard  to  convince  some  of  us  that  the  ad- 
ministration really  is  committed  to  this  war. 

Dr.  Brown.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are,  and  I  will  do  ex- 
actly what  you  said,  certainly  be  the  advocate  for  addressing  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  domestic  problem. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Charles  Rangel  is  the  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  has  been 
a  witness  and  a  friend  of  ours,  founding  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  chair  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  for  a  decade,  foremost  Member  in  the  Congress  concerned 
with  this  subject,  has  given  great  leadership  on  it.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  he  is  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Brown.  I  don't 
think  the  country  or  the  President  could  have  found  anyone  who 
understands  this  problem  that  we  are  facing  as  a  Nation  better 
than  you  do.  I  don't  know  whether  you  need  any  more  authority. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  your  success  or  failure  will  depend  on  how 
close  or  how  far  the  President  is  with  you.  You  could  run  all  over 
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the  country,  indeed  the  world,  but  people  must  know  that  you 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  President  because  the  President  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  this  is  a  national  crisis  and  problem  that 
cause  people  to  be  hopeless  and  dependent.  You  said  that  the  budg- 
et should  be  based  on  policy,  but  the  way  I  see  you  coming  on 
board,  our  policy  is  going  to  be  based  on  the  budget. 

I  don't  recall  anyone  fighting  for  any  resources  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems that  you  just  mentioned  before  you  came  on  board.  So  your 
budget  is  dramatically  below  what  anyone  would  think  that  a  czar 
would  have. 

That  doesn't  bother  me,  really  because  if  the  President  were  to 
tell  the  other  Cabinet  Secretaries  that  whether  they  are  dealing 
with  transportation,  education,  health  or  urban  development,  they 
should  target  those  areas  that  Dr.  Brown  is  concerned  with,  it 
would  make  a  difference.  Has  that  happened? 

Dr.  Brown.  We  have,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  statement, 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  at  two  levels.  One,  the  domestic  policy 
level  and  second,  the  Cabinet  level.  And  indeed,  there  is  a  great 
understanding  that  we  have  to  address  this  as  a  team. 

Mr.  Range L.  I  got  that. 

Dr.  Brown.  In  fact,  we  have  had  some  informal  meetings  be- 
tween myself  and  some  other  Cabinet  members  to  try  to  see  how 
we  can  improve  on  what  we  do.  Like  myself,  many  other  Cabinet 
members  came  from  the  local  level,  and  up  until  a  few  months  ago, 
many  of  us  were  critical  of  what  was  done  at  the  Federal  level  to 
address  some  of  the  problems  that  we  were  dealing  with  at  the 
local  level. 

So  I  see  that  as  a  real  commitment,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
need  to  bring  about  some  changes  in  how  we  deal  with  business. 
I  have  met  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Attorney  General,  HUD,  and  all  the  other  relevant  agencies  where 
we  expressed  the  same  concern. 

So  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  see  a  team  effort  to  address  the 
problems  with  the  recognition  that  what  goes  on  in  Housing,  what 
goes  on  in  Health,  what  goes  on  in  Education,  what  goes  on  in 
Labor,  are  all  directly  related  to  what  goes  on  in  our  drug  control 
policy,  and  that  we  can't  be  effective  in  having  a  school  system 
where  children  can  go  to  school 

Mr.  Rangel.  My  optimism  is  only  based  on  your  credibility.  You 
didn't  have  to  take  this  job;  your  integrity  has  not  been  blemished 
in  all  of  the  years  that  you  have  involved  yourself  in  public  service. 
But  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  see  for  me  to  be  optimistic  about. 

I  think  we  are  in  worse  shape  now  than  we  were  10  years  ago. 
Because  10  years  ago,  everyone  had  different  policies  and  we  want- 
ed to  get  someone  like  you  to  coordinate  it.  Now,  I  don't  see  where 
we  have  any  policy  at  all  to  coordinate. 

I  don't  recall  any  Cabinet  official  staking  out  as  a  part  of  their 
goal  to  tackle  the  problems  that  you  are  talking  about.  And  so 
when  you  were  asked  about  the  shift  in  policy  from  supply  to  de- 
mand, I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  answer  that,  because  the  only 
possible  policy  we  could  have  is  what  was  left  of  the  Bush  policy, 
because  everyone  said  wait  for  the  czar. 
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Now,  it  pains  me  that  I  can't  recall  the  President  ever  dealing 
with  this  problem  in  a  public  forum.  I  used  to  complain  about  the 
rhetoric  of  the  past  administrations.  I  don't  even  hear  that  now. 

Not  in  the  campaign,  not  in  the  inaugural  address,  not  in  the 
State  of  the  Union.  And  then  when  we  talk  about  trade  agreements 
and  what  is  happening  all  over  the  world,  the  Secretary  of  State 
never  seems  to  include  the  drug  problem  in  any  of  his  public  state- 
ments. We  are  dealing  with  a  health  issue,  and  everyone  agrees 
that  Mrs.  Clinton  has  done  a  fantastic  job  in  showing  the  need. 

But  if  you  ever  really  want  to  see  where  the  hemorrhage  is,  as 
you  know,  go  into  the  emergency  wards,  see  the  number  of  babies 
that  are  bom  addicted  to  drugs,  the  number  of  AIDS  patients,  the 
gun  shot  wounds.  It  is  a  hemorrhage  in  the  health  system. 

So  to  me  it  would  seem  that  you  would  be  the  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  where  the  Cabinet  officials  will  be  just  trying  to  outdo 
each  other  in  tackling  the  problems  within  their  office.  And  you 
really  don't  have  to  be  a  social  scientist  to  find  out  where  they  are. 

I  got  a  call  from  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Secretary  Brown, 
asking  for  support  for  NAFTA,  and  I  told  him  that  I  received  calls 
from  many  Secretaries,  but  I  have  saved  my  yes  answer  for  him, 
just  with  one  condition.  If  you  can  get  the  President  to  commit 
himself  to  target  resources  to  where  you  have  the  most  homeless 
veterans,  where  you  have  the  most  veterans  that  are  on  drugs, 
where  you  have  the  most  veterans  who  are  unemployed,  where  you 
have  the  most  veterans  that  are  involved  in  crime,  where  you  have 
the  most  veterans  that  are  addicted  or  sick  or  have  ailments  that 
veterans  really  don't  deserve  to  have,  count  me  in.  Because  I  know 
where  they  are;  they  are  the  same  communities  that  have  the  high- 
est dropouts  in  schools,  the  same  communities  as  you  indicated, 
they  are  hopeless;  the  same  communities  where  going  to  JEiil  is  not 
really  any  big  deal,  and  the  same  communities  where  selling  drugs 
seems  to  be  the  height  of  one's  ambition  since  they  don't  see  how, 
being  illiterate,  that  they  are  going  to  be  involved  when  you  talk 
about  more  jobs.  That  is  my  only  condition  for  a  NAFTA  vote. 

I  think  NAFTA  is  a  good  deal.  But  when  they  talk  about  jobs, 
none  of  my  kids  in  my  congressional  district  think  you  mean  them, 
and  you  really  don't,  because  many  of  them  are  illiterate,  if  they 
are  on  the  street. 

So  I  just  hope  that  the  administration  and  Cabinet  officials  do 
something  for  those  young  people.  The  only  thing  I  have  heard  the 
Attorney  General  say  is  that  we  must  have  more  cops.  Now,  we  pay 
$60,000  a  year  to  keep  a  bum  in  jail  in  New  York,  and  we  only  kick 
them  out  of  jail  to  make  room  for  more.  Now,  if  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  to  give  us  100,000  more  police,  that  won't  do  anything  for 
my  community. 

Dr.  Brown.  Over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  got  it.  OK.  Well,  100,000  cops,  and  I  assume  we 
get  judges  and  jails  and  public  defenders  and  all  of  that  to  go  with 
the  cops,  because  that  is  what  the  mayors  need.  And  then  if  we 
have  that,  we  need  money  for  schools  and  job  training.  It  sounds 
like  we  need  enterprise  zones  every  place  where  we  have  a  con- 
centration of  the  social  problems  that  you  talked  about. 
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Everyone  on  your  team  needs  to  pitch  in.  I  haven't  heard  Sec- 
retary Cisemos  talk  about  drugs.  How  do  you  not  talk  about  drugs 
if  you  are  talking  about  urban  renewal? 

How  do  you  not  talk  about  drugs  if  you  are  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation? 

How  do  you  not  talk  about  drugs  if  you  are  running  Health  and 
Human  Services?  How  do  you  talk  about  drugs  without  hearing 
from  the  Secretary  of  State? 

I  cannot  think  of  any  loss  of  revenues  that  would  be  more  closely 
associated  with  the  price  of  keeping  a  drug  addict  in  a  bed  at  $600 
a  day,  the  price  of  taking  care  of  an  addicted  baby,  $6,000  a  day, 
emergency  room  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  administration 
said  we  lose  $300  billion  a  year  with  the  cost  of  doing  nothing 
about  drugs  when  you  include  lost  productivity.  So  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  speak  out. 

You  can  speak  out — if  you  don't  have  the  resources,  then  you  will 
just  be  the  conscience  of  the  Cabinet.  I  would  like  to  hear  every 
Secretary  share  with  us,  what  are  they  doing  to  help  you  coordi- 
nate? And  with  the  exception  of  your  testimony  today,  I  have  not 
heard  from  any  Cabinet  official  on  any  of  these  subjects  except  jails 
and  cops,  and  it  is  really  sad,  because  it  is  costing  us  a  lot,  and 
we  need — ^you  need  some  support.  Dr.  Brown. 

Your  budget,  your  budget  is  less  than  it  has  ever  been.  How  do 
you  cut  from  supply  when  you  already  cut  down  on  money  that  is 
necessary  to  reduce  demand?  I  don't  understand  it.  Doesn't  your 
policy  have  to  be  based  on  the  budget  that  you  inherited,  not  the 
one  you  hoped  that  you  had? 

Dr.  Brown.  For  this  fiscal  year,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Range L.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about.  Because  the  policy 
that  you  have  to  give  us  is  for  what  is  left  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Brown.  Well,  what  I  propose  to  do  and  which  the  President 
will  announce  very  soon,  would  be  our  interim  strategy,  which  will 
outline  in  broad  principles  what  the  administration  will  follow. 
That  indeed  will  cover  some  of  the  areas  that  I  have  talked  about 
today. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  tell  you  how  you  can  help  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress. If  you  can  have  any  one  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
share  with  me  what  policy  they  have  been  following  for  the  last  8 
months,  I  will  be  as  optimistic  as  you  that  you  have  something  to 
coordinate.  Or  even  now,  if  you  can  direct  me  to  any  statement  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  narcotics  that  any  of  the  Cabinet  officials 
have  made  publicly,  notwithstanding  the  informal  conversations 
you  have  had  with  them,  then  I  will  go  back  and  do  my  reading 
and  then  we  could  talk  about  what  you  have  to  coordinate. 

I  haven't  heard  anyone,  including  the  President,  talk  about  it.  So 
it  may  be  hard  for  you  to  believe  from  time  to  time  that  you  really 
are  getting  support  from  me,  but  in  my  way,  it  really  would  be  sup- 
porting you,  because  I  don't  see  any  issue  that  comes  before  this 
Congress  that  indirectly  doesn't  involve  the  problem  that  we  face 
in  not  having  our  kids  being  productive  and  having  them 
warehoused  in  jail  at  a  cost  of  $40  billion  a  year. 

.If  you  want  my  vote  on  NAFTA,  then  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  have 
our  children  to  have  the  hope  that  when  we  talk  about  jobs,  you 
are  talking  about  them,  and  when  you  talk  about  schools,  you  are 
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talking  about  them,  and  when  you  go  to  our  jails  that  we  just  don't 
find  so  many  of  the  people  from  the  inner  cities  wasting  their  lives 
and  their  minds  incarcerated  without  any  hope  for  the  future.  So 
I  wish  you  luck. 

All  I  am  asking,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  have  been  my  tes- 
timony, is  that  you  ask  your  colleagues,  please,  to  provide  for  me 
and  this  committee  any  statements  or  ideas  that  your  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  have  as  relates  to  this  problem.  Because  their  silence 
and  your  energy  is  a  bad  mix.  You  need  help.  And  you  can  have 
all  the  strategies  you  want. 

You  don't  have  a  budget,  and  your  strategy  is  going  to  be  depend- 
ent on  what  other  people  do  to  tackle  the  problems.  And  all  I  have 
heard  is  more  police.  So  consider  me  your  partner  in  whatever  we 
are  able  to  do,  but  we  have  to  bring  some  more  people  on  board 
if  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this. 

Thank  you,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  my  credi- 
bility over  20  years  has  been  shot.  I  hope  yours  doesn't  suffer  like 
mine  has. 

Dr.  Brown.  Well,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  leadership  you  have 
given  to  this  issue  over  the  years.  You  obviously  have  labored  very 
yard  in  the  vineyards,  and  the  vision  that  you  have  is  the  vision 
that  I  share,  and  we  have  to  address  the  problem  aggressively  on 
all  fronts,  and  that  is  what  I  will  devote  myself  to  doing,  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  support. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  A  couple  of  remarks  if  I  may,  Mr.  Brown. 

Since  my  opening  remarks,  a  lot  has  been  said  relative  to  a  lot 
of  the  issues  on  the  demand  side  and  the  supply  side.  We  all  under- 
stand what  has  to  be  done  and  why  it  has  to  be  done,  and  the  fact 
that,  well,  in  my  county.  Riverside  County,  CA,  80  percent  of  all 
of  the  crime  is  drug  related. 

Now,  what  could  we  do  with  that  money  if  we  could  reduce  it  to 
40  percent,  and  we  could  do  the  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
doing  for  society?  The  problem  I  perceive  that  you  are  going  to 
have,  and  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the  group  here  because  I  think 
it  is  important,  is  that  when  you  knock  on  the  door  of  another  of- 
fice in  another  building,  and  you  say,  I  have  a  plan  that  will  in- 
clude this,  this,  and  this,  and  I  would  like  you  to  participate. 

That  person  says,  geez,  Mr.  Brown,  that  is  a  great  plan,  but  if 
I  get  involved  in  that  plan,  I  am  going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  this, 
this,  and  this,  because  I  don't  have  a  line  item  that  says,  money 
for  Brown's  plan.  I  think  what  we  saw  here  in  this  video  is  graphic 
of  this.  They  destroyed  that  $8  million  aerostat  because  they  didn't 
want  to  spend  $200,000  to  repair  it. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  that  simple.  So  the  Defense  Department,  which 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  resources,  has  got  to  get  off  of  the 
missile  mentality  and  begin  to  look  at  things  in  terms  of  what  is 
good  for  the  country.  I  sound  like  a  preacher,  and  maybe  I  am. 

We  talked  about  NAFTA.  To  me,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
southern  California,  a  person  from  local  government  like  you,  sees 
NAFTA  as  an  essential  element  of  the  economic  growth  and  the 
building  of  jobs  in  this  country.  So  we  need  to  address  what 
NAFTA  is  going  to  create,  as  we  have  talked  about  here. 
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And  a  way  to  do  that  is  to  take  the  armed  services,  for  example. 
We  have  military  police  units  and  rotate  them  at  various  locations 
to  assist  those  who  have  the  direct  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
their  basic  responsibility.  That  is,  we  provide  the  additional  man- 
power necessary  to  do  the  truck  inspections,  which  are  going  to 
take  place,  because  under  NAFTA,  all  trucks  coming  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  have  to  meet  not  only  Federal  ICC,  but  State  codes 
clear  up  to  emission  devices. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  inspection  stations.  We  already  have 
them  at  ports  of  entry.  But  manpower  has  become  a  critical  item, 
as  you  very  well  know  from  your  history  in  law  enforcement. 

We  have  this  tremendous  pool  of  manpower  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  can  be  utilized  not  on  an  ongoing  basis  day  after  day,  but 
rotate  them,  educate  them  and  rotate  them.  We  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  that  little  button  to  push  where  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  says,  OK,  we  will  give  you  a  platoon  of  military 
police  for  5  days  and  then  we  will  rotate  it  on  another  platoon  to 
help  Customs  at  Tijuana  inspect  trucks. 

The  Customs  people  know  what  to  look  for,  it  is  just  that  they 
don't  have  enough  hours  and  manpower  to  be  able  to  find  all  of  the 
items.  These  are  the  things — the  part  that  is  so  critical  here  is  how 
do  we  establish  the  budgetary  process  when  you  are  looking  for  as- 
sistance fi-om  another  agency,  and  you  don't  have  a  checkbook 
yourself  to  say  well,  if  you  will  do  this,  I  will  write  the  check. 

This  is  something  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  solved,  or  we  are 
not  going  to  accomplish  what  Mr.  Rangel  and  the  others  have 
talked  about. 

And  thank  you  for  listening  to  my  editorial. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  appreciate  your  observation  and  your  guidance  on 
that  issue.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Dr.  Brown,  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  this. 
I  apologize  to  our  Greneral  Accounting  Office  friends  and  foundation 
people  who  were  to  have  been  witnesses  today. 

But  we  are  at  a  crossroads  here,  as  you  can  tell.  The  President 
is  either  with  you  or  he  has  just  given  you  a  chair  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  If  he  has  done  the  latter,  you  are  getting  ready  to  be  the  big- 
gest fall  guy  in  the  Clinton  administration,  because  you  won't  be 
able  to  go  to  New  York,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago  if  what 
I  sense  is  happening  is  happening. 

Your  staff  has  been  decimated,  your  funds  reduced,  and  yet  we 
have  got  perhaps  the  most  experienced  committee  person  that  has 
ever  been  in  your  position,  and  you  got  a  chair  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
But  you  know,  that  chair,  unless  it  brings  the  authority — I  mean 
you  iust  sitting  at  the  table  with  everybody  that  says  we  are  not — 
we  aon't  care  what  Brown  wants.  It  is  not  line  itemed,  as  McCand- 
less  has  said,  so,  so  what? 

I  mean,  you  know,  it  is  nice  for  you  to  tell  me  that  the  President 
has  assured  you  that  he  will  settle  a  lot  of  disputes,  but  I  don't 
know  how  many  hours  a  day  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  meet  with 
Dr.  Brown  on  all  of  the  disputes  I  can  see  piling  up. 

Now,  either  in  this  administration — ^here  is  an  administration  we 
supported.  I  mean  this  isn't  like  we  have  a  difference  in  philosophy, 
or  we  are  conservative  or  we  are  worried  about  the  money.  We 
have  got  Republicans  talking  about  spending  the  money.  So  we  are 
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either  going  to  have  an  office  that  is  an  office,  or  we  are  going  to 
aboHsh  it. 

And  if  we  don't  have  an  office  that  has  everything  that  gives  you 
the  chance  to  do  what  has  been  mentioned  here  today,  we  might 
as  well  close  it  down  and  stop  the  pretense.  And  that  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it.  I  have  listened  to  two  of  your  predecessors,  and  they 
were  all  committed  too,  by  the  way.  They  were  agonizing  over 
drugs  and  they  were  concerned  about  children  and  so  on,  deeply 
concerned. 

It  didn't  make  any  difference;  thev  didn't  get  the  backing.  And 
you  have  a  chair  at  the  Cabinet  level,  but  I  don't  know  if  that  car- 
ries with  it  the  kind  of  backing  that  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  If  I  don't  hear  from  the  administration  that  you 
have  got  that  backing,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  we  might  as  well  just  all  be 
friends  and  close  it  down  and  let  every  Secretary  do  as  little  as 
they  want  to  about  the  drug  problem  in  America,  which  is  precisely 
what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  5  years  that  we  have  had  a  czar. 

That  czar  was  created  in  this  committee  room,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  ended  in  this  committee  room. 

So  I  thank  everybody,  particularly  our  chairman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Rangel.  The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  committee. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Subcommittee 

OF  THE  Committee  on  GtOvernment  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2154,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Glenn  Eng- 
lish, Al  McCandless,  William  F.  dinger,  Jr.,  and  Jon  L.  Kyi. 

Subcommittee  staff  present:  James  C.  Turner,  staff  director;  and 
Jane  O.  Cobb,  minority  professional  staff. 

Full  committee  staff  present:  Julian  Epstein,  staff  director;  Carol 
A.  Bergman,  associate  counsel;  Marilyn  F.  Jarvis  and  Carolyn  C. 
Donnelly,  staff  assistants;  and  Matthew  R.  Fletcher,  minority  staff 
director. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Legisla- 
tion and  National  Security  Subcommittee  continues  hearings  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Al  McCandless  for  any  opening 
comments. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
created  the  Drug  Czar's  office  back  in  1988,  our  intent  was  to  es- 
tablish a  command,  control,  and  communications  center  for  Federal 
countemarcotics  intelligence  and  activities.  We  anticipated  an  of- 
fice that  would  not  only  develop  and  present  a  national  drug  con- 
trol strategy,  but  one  that  would  ensure  its  implementation,  that 
would  coordinate  and  control  its  activities  and  that  would  oversee 
its  successes. 

Unfortimately,  our  hopes  exceeded  reality.  In  truth,  the  office  we 
created  lacked  many  of  the  tools  necessary  to  sustain  the  hard-hit- 
ting leadership  role  this  Congress  envisioned.  With  limited  re- 
sources and  insufficient  enforcement  powers,  the  Drug  Czar's  office 
struggled  to  control  Federal  antidrug  activities.  To  many,  it  ap- 
peared that  ONDCP's  diverse  missions  were  narrowed  to  the  sole 
task  of  strategy  development,  that  enforcement  and  oversight  were 
somehow  lost,  and  that  command  and  control  were  somehow  dis- 
sipated. 

The  office  sustained  was  not  the  one  we  had  envisioned,  and  yet 
it  appears  likely  that  our  past  disappointments  may  be  heralded  as 
successes  when  compared  with  what  has  happened  and  what  might 
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happen  to  ONDCP  in  the  future.  The  widely  touted  White  House 
personnel  cuts  have  come  largely  at  the  expense  of  national  drug 
control  policy.  ONDCP  staffing  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  25  em- 
ployees from  its  earlier  and  still  insufficient  high  of  146. 

While  some  ground  may  be  recovered  through  the  use  of 
detailees  and  other  agency  personnel  such  as  surrogates,  they  can- 
not be  substituted  for  the  full  time,  nonpartisan  professional  per- 
sonnel already  lost,  and  with  so  few  personnel  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  ONDCP  can  fulfill  its  many  roles. 

Last  week,  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  new  Drug  Czar,  though  himself  competent  and 
dedicated,  was  not  getting  the  critical  support  and  leadership  from 
the  President  that  is  necessary  to  launch  a  successful  national  drug 
strategy.  This  situation  must  change.  This  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsioility  for  reauthorizing  the  ONDCP,  but,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  legislate  the  administration's  commitment  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem that  continues  to  plague  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  my  prepared  statement,  but  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  key  problem  of  our 
current  society  has  gotten  lost  in  a  lot  of  other  activities  that  seem 
to  have  surfaced,  however  valid  they  may  be — health  plans,  foreign 
trade  agreements  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  sore,  the  can- 
ker of  our  society  that  has  to  be  addressed.  I  think  we  have  done 
a  miserable  job  up  to  this  point  with  the  Drug  Czar  and  what  it 
was  that  we  were  supposed  to  have  in  the  way  of  a  coordinating 
council  through  his  efforts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCandless,  for  your  opening 
comments. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCandless  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Al  McCandless 

Subcommittee  on  Legislation  &  National  Security 

October  14, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
created  the  Drug  Czar's  office  back  in  1988,  our  intent  was  to  establish 
a  command,  control  and  communications  center  for  federal  counter- 
narcotics  intelligence  and  activities.  We  anticipated  an  office  that  would 
not  only  develop  and  present  a  national  drug  control  strategy,  but  one 
that  would  ensure  its  implementation,  that  would  coordinate  and  control 
its  activities,  and  that  wouid  oversee  its  successes. 

Unfortunately,  our  hopes  exceeded  reality.  In  truth,  the  office  we 
created  lacked  many  of  the  tools  necessary  to  sustain  the  hard-hitting 
leadership  role  this  Congress  envisioned.  With  limited  resources  and 
insufficient  enforcement  powers,  the  Drug  Czar's  office  struggled  to 
control  federal  anti-drug  activities.  To  many,  it  appeared  that  ONDCP's 
diverse  missions  were  narrowed  to  the  sole  task  of  strategy 
development;  that  enforcement  and  oversight  were  somehow  lost,  and 
that  command  and  control  were  somehow  dissipated.    The  office  we 
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sustained  was  not  the  one  we  had  envisioned. 

And  yet,  it  appears  iil(eiy  that  our  past  disappointments  may  be 
heraided  as  successes  when  compared  to  the  ONDCP  of  the  future.    < 

The  widely  touted  25%  White  House  personnel  cuts  have  come 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
ONDCP  staffing  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  25  employees  from  its 
earlier,  and  still  insufficient,  high  of  146.  While  some  ground  may  be 
recovered  through  the  use  of  detailees  and  other  agency  personnel,  such 
surrogates  cannot  substitute  for  the  full-time,  non-partisan  professional 
personnel  already  lost.  And  with  so  few  personnel,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  ONDCP  can  fulfill  its  many  roles. 

Last  week,  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  new  Drug  Czar,  though  himself  competent  and 
dedicated,  was  not  getting  the  critical  support  and  leadership  from  the 
President  that  is  necessary  to  launch  a  successful  national  drug  strategy. 
This  situation  must  change,  as  this  Committee  has  the  responsibility  to 
reauthorize  the  ONDCP,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  legislate  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  drug  problem  that  continues  to 
plague  our  country. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  We  welcome  our  witnesses  today:  Mr,  Wray,  Mr. 
Mulhauser,  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Rodrigues.  Were  you  gentlemen 
present  at  the  first  hearing? 

Mr.  Mulhauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  OK.  So  that  this  is  a  continuation,  and  we  assume 
that  many  of  the  comments  that  were  made  there  you  still  recall 
and  will  feel  free  to  develop  or  comment  on  if  you  choose  during 
this  hearing. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attendance.  We  apologize  for  not  being 
able  to  complete  it  all  last  week. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
Mrs.  Maloney's  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Maloney  follows:] 
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Opening  Statement  by  Rep.  Carolyn  Mcdoney 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  continued  the 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  this 
country  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  some  of  the 
issues  which  were  raised  last  week  by  Dr.  Lee  Brown,  the  newly  appointed 
director  of  ONDCP. 

President  Clinton  has  elevated  the  Director  of  the  ONDCP  to  cabinet- 
level  status  and  for  this  he  is  to  be  commended.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
also  been  a  reduction  in  the  funding  and  staffing  levels  at  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
President's  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs,  I  would  argue  that  these  cuts 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  our  nation. 

The  Director  of  the  ONDCP  is  charged  with  the  overall  coordination 
of  the  nation's  drug  control  policy.  However,  most  executive  agencies  do 
not  have  a  separate  line  item  devoted  to  drug  enforcement  efforts  and  turf 
battles  are  a  continuing  problem,  as  we  heard  last  week.  In  order  to 
coordinate,  one  must  have  resources  and  personnel.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
may  be  short-changing  the  Director  in  this  area. 

The  war  on  drugs  continues  to  be  one  of  this  nations  most  pressing 
national  priorities  and  I  believe  that  effective  oversight  of  the  ONDCP  will 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  that  effort. 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  The  Drug  Czar,  Dr.  Brown,  responded  to  some  of 
the  issues  raised  in  the  reports  prepared  by  you,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  feel  free  to  make  any  further  comments  on  his  reactions  to 
the  first  hearing. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  country  that  can  say  that  the 
so-called  war  on  drugs,  a  term  I  don't  particularly  relish  using,  has 
succeeded.  So  the  question  is,  how  do  we  move  from  here?  And  I 
am  going  to  be  very  careful  today  not  to  try  to  politicize  some  of 
the  problems  that  developed  in  the  past  because  this  is  beyond  who 
was  in  the  White  House  and  how  much  I  may  have  disagreed  with 
previous  Drug  Czars. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  situation  that,  if  I  have  been  prepared 
properly,  the  drug  staff  has  been  cut  from  112  to  25  people.  I  mean, 
that  is  just  unbelievable.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Director  has 
been  put  into  the  Cabinet.  So  it  is  like  putting  a  person  into  the 
Cabinet  and  taking  his  resources  away  from  him. 

And  just  in  the  real  world  of  Washington  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  what  would  a  Secretary  who  may  be  in 
a  turf  squabble  with  another  Secretary  care  what  the  Drug  Czar 
thinks  about  if  almost  every  committee  in  Congress  has  a  larger 
staff  than  him? 

So,  regrettably,  the  question  of  good  faith  has  to  arise.  I  mean, 
what  are  we  doing  here,  and  what  are  we  doing  to  the  new  Drug 
Czar?  I  mean,  he  sounds  like  he  is  in  a  classic  situation  to  be  the 
fall  guy  in  a  situation  that  may  get  worse,  much  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  Quite  frankly,  following  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  find  it  hard  to  see  how  he  is  going  to  turn  a  cor- 
ner or  do  anything  different  from  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
see  how  he  can  do  as  much  as  they  did.  They  had  more  staff.  They 
had  more  resources. 

So  the  seat  at  the  Cabinet  becomes  illusory.  They  are  not  going 
to  sit  in  Cabinet  meetings  and  argue  about  which  agency  has  juris- 
diction or  what  should  be  done.  Those  questions  rarely  would  come 
up  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  as  I  would  envision  it. 

It  may — the  President  or  someone  close  to  him  may  discuss  with 
the  Drug  Czar  about  a  particular  situation,  for  example,  like  Haiti 
where  the  drug  running  has  increased  since  Aristide  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  virtually  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  We 
wouldn't  call  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  deal  with  that.  Dr.  Brown  would 
give  the  President  a  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  ask  Dr.  Brown  to  give  the 
committee  a  report.  We  just  had  a  wire  released  from  AP  two  pages 
long  that  says  there  is  a  serious  problem  going  on  in  that  area  in 
which  drug  running  and  laundering  is  going  on  at  an  incredible 
rate.  You  can  almost  witness  some  or  it  taking  place.  And  there  has 
been  literally  nothing  done  about  it. 

With  Haiti  in  the  news — and  no  discussion  of  drugs,  no  discus- 
sion of  the  one  evil  that  is  eating  away  at  our  society.  So  I  would 
like  you  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  we  begin  this  discussion. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Conyers  follows:] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POUCY 

OPENING  STATEMENT 
HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OCTOBER  14, 1993 


Today's  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  tha  October  5th  hearing  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
(ONDCP). 

Last  week,  Drug  Czar  Dr.  Brown  responded  to  some  of  the 
Issues  raised  in  the  reports  prepared  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  Committee.  Today  I  intend  to  ask  GAO  if  Dr.  Brown's 
comments  answer  their  concerns. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  drafting  reauthorization  legislation.  The 
time  has  come  to  Incorporate  performance  measures  and  evaluation 
into  the  management  of  the  War  on  Drugs.  The  discussion  today 
should  enable  us  to  accomplish  that 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  OFRCE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POUCY 

OPENING  STATEMENT 
HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OCTOBER  5, 1993 


Today's  hearing  is  to  begin  our  consideration  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP). 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  re-examine  the  statutory  basis  and 
mission  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office,  the  need  for  changes  in  the  law  that 
governs  this  office,  and  the  implications  of  recent  cuts  that 
dramatically  reduced  that  staff. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  -  most  drug  policy  experts 
agree  that  the  war  on  drugs  has  failed.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  how  to  do  tt  differently. 


The  recent  history  of  our  drug  policy  Is  not  encouraging:  Nancy 
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Reagan  urged  that  drug  abusers  be  considered  accomplices  to 
murder;  Daryl  Gates,  former  Lx>s  Angeles  police  chief,  proposed  that 
illegal  drug  users  be  shot;  and  former  Drug  Czar  Bill  Bennett  said  that 
anyone  wtK>  sold  drugs  should  have  his  head  cut  off. 

As  the  drug  problem  grows,  so  has  the  funding.  Federal 
spending  (for  counter-narcotics  efforts)  has  increased  from  $6.3  billion 
in  1989  to  $12.7  billion.  The  war  on  drugs  has  more  than  doubled  the 
nation's  prison  population  to  1 .1  million,  giving  the  United  States  the 
world's  highest  rate  of  incarceration.    But  what  has  this 
accomplished? 

•  In  1981,  when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  the  nation  had 
about  3  million  hard-core  drug  users;  today  that  number 
has  doubled  to  6  million. 

•  The  deaths  from  overdoses  have  increased  dramatically, 
and  drug-related  homicides  have  put  the  murder  rates  at 
record  numbers  in  neight>orhoods  across  our  country. 
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There  are  three  central  issues  to  bear  in  mind  today. 

First,  should  ONDCP  be  continued?  There  has  been  extensive 
criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of  ONDCP  since  its  inception  by  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental  reviews.  What  is  the  rationale  to 
continue  funding  this  office? 

Second,  why  has  the  management  of  ONDCP  been  so 
lackluster?  Investigation  of  ONDCP  during  Gov.  Martinez's  tenure  as 
drug  czar  revealed  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  employees  had 
obtained  their  jobs  because  of  political  connections. 

Pres.  Clinton  sliced  the  ONDCP  staff  from  112  to  25  as  part  of  a 
broader  directive  aimed  at  cutting  the  White  House  staff  by  25%. 
Recent  appropriations  legislation  has  set  the  staffing  level  at  40.  How 
will  the  role  and  function  of  ONDCP  change  as  a  result?  Pres.  Clinton 
has  also  elevated  the  position  of  Director  to  the  Cabinet  How  does 
this  affect  the  role  of  the  office? 
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Third,  and  most  important,  why  has  the  management  of  the  War 
on  Drugs  been  such  a  faiiure?  ONDCP  was  created  to  do  a  better  job 
managing  the  drug  war.  But  the  lack  of  coordination  and  duplication 
of  efforts  continue,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Intelligence.  For 
example,  19  different  counter-narcotics  intelligence  centers  operated 
by  DEA,  Customs,  Coast  Guard,  Defense,  Treasury,  CIA  and  the  FBI 
continue  to  gather  the  same  information. 

There  are  no  performance  measures  by  which  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  Icey  drug  control  programs.  GAO  has  found: 

•  ONDCP  has  yet  to  establish  quantifiable  goals  or  valid 
effectiveness  measures  for  our  interdiction  efforts  to  Justify 
the  billions  invested. 

•  The  drug  use  data  on  which  the  success  of  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  has  been  based  omit  those  people 
wtu>  are  most  at  risk  for  drug  use. 
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•       We  don't  have  a  quantitative  baseline  by  which  to  evaiuate 
the  progress  that  U.S.  drug  programs  are  malcing  In 
Colombia.  We  have  little  to  show  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  allocated. 

Instead,  success  has  been  defined  by  Job  performance  and 
funding  levels.  And  drugs  continue  to  be  available  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

GAO  has  also  found  that  ONDCP's  budget  review  and 
certification  authority  has  been  Impractical  as  a  tool  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  many  agencies  involved  in  controlling  drug  use.  The 
budgets  of  only  two  agencies  have  ever  been  decertified,  and  only 
five  letters  threatening  de-certification  have  ever  been  sent 

As  background  for  our  hearing  today,  we  have  the  t>eneflt  of 
considerable  GAO  work.  We  have  three  new  reports  to  release  today, 
two  others  that  have  been  published  recently.  There  are  striking 
parallels  among  all  five  on  the  management  of  the  war  on  drugs,  and 
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recurring  problems  of  duplication  of  efforts,  and  lack  of  coordination 
between  agencies.  They  point  out  tiie  lack  of  performance  measures, 
and  the  lack  of  a  relationship  to  the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  GAO  paints  a  dismal  picture. 

We  require  a  change  of  direction,  a  change  in  approach,  and  a 
change  in  the  rhetoric. 

Still,  I  am  concerned.  I  am  concerned  because  the  drug  budget 
that  President  Clinton  sent  up  to  the  Hill  last  February  did  not  reflect 
his  earlier  comments  on  the  need  to  provide  treatment  on  demand.  I 
am  concerned  because  recent  cuts  in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
further  eroded  the  budget  for  treatment  programs.  And  I  am 
concerned  about  whether  an  office  of  25  (or  hopefully  40)  can 
accomplish  much  of  anything  regardless  of  the  caliber  of  the  person 
at  the  top. 

### 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Let's  start  with  Mr.  Wray.  You  are  the  senior  man 
here,  Director  of  Administration  of  Justice  in  GAO,  who  has  been 
working  at  this  matter  for  a  long  time.  You  may  begin. 

I  have  all  of  your  statements.  They  will  be  put  in  the  record 
without  objection. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  R.  WRAY,  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  JUSTICE  ISSUES,  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  DIVI- 
SION, GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Wray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  McCandless.  My 
colleagues  and  I  are  pleased  to  appear  today  to  discuss  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  the  results  of  several  recent 
GAO  reviews  dealing  with  drug  control  efforts. 

My  testimony,  which  is  based  primarily  on  our  September  29, 
1993,  report  to  the  committee,  focuses  on  whether  ONDCP  should 
be  reauthorized  and  what  lessons  have  been  learned  from  its  past 
operations  that  could  enhance  its  performance  if  it  is  reauthorized. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  created  ONDCP  with  an  initial 
life  of  5  years.  The  act  requires  it  to  develop  and  issue  to  Congress, 
as  approved  by  the  President,  a  national  drug  control  strategy  with 
long-  and  short-term  objectives  and  Federal  budget  estimates  for 
reducing  drug  supply  and  demand.  It  also  coordinates  and  oversees 
implementation  of  the  strategy  by  Federal  drug  control  agencies, 
and  it  is  to  annually  assess  and  reissue  the  strategy  to  take  into 
account  what  has  been  learned  and  accomplished  during  the  pre- 
vious year. 

As  articulated  in  ONDCPs  national  drug  control  strategies,  the 
so-called  war  on  drugs  consists  of  two  fronts:  the  first  front  against 
intermittent  or  casual  drug  use,  and  the  second  against  chronic 
and  addictive  or  hardcore  drug  use.  ONDCP  considers  the  hardcore 
drug  front  to  be  the  more  serious,  difficult  challenge  at  the  present 
time. 

From  its  inception,  ONDCP  chose  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
national  drug  control  strategies  in  terms  of  actual  reductions  in 
drug  use.  While  the  progress  in  drug  reduction  reported  by  the  of- 
fice is  encouraging,  it  is  limited  primarily  to  casual  drug  use.  By 
contrast,  the  more  serious  problem  of  hardcore  drug  use  appears  to 
have  been  largelv  unchecked.  The  Nation  still  obviously  faces  a 
very  serious  problem. 

For  example,  an  estimated  11.4  million  Americans  currently  use 
illicit  drugs.  The  drug  supply  remains  plentiful  today,  and,  in  pro- 
posing to  reauthorize  ONDCTP,  the  administration  observed  that,  5 
years  after  its  creation,  more  people  are  victims  of  violent  crime 
and  drug  addiction  than  ever  before. 

Given  the  severity  of  the  problem  and  the  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  working  on  the  problem,  we  believe 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  for  the  Nation's  drug  control  efforts. 
Therefore,  we  agree  that  ONDCP  should  be  reauthorized.  If  it  is  re- 
authorized, we  believe  that  ONDCP  needs  to  develop  improved  pro- 
gram evaluation  measures  for  assessing  progress  under  the  annual 
drug  control  strategies. 

While  goals  and  measures  focusing  on  reducing  actual  drug  use 
are  important,  we  see  two  fundamental  problems  with  relying  very 
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heavily  on  these  bottom-Hne  measures.  One  problem  is  that  its  ex- 
tremely hard  to  measure  actual  drug  use,  and  Mr.  Mulhauser  will 
elaborate  on  some  of  the  measurement  issues  in  his  testimony. 

Second,  measures  of  drug  use,  even  if  substantially  enhanced, 
will  not  alone  provide  decisionmakers  with  the  information  they 
need  to  assess  and,  as  necessary,  adjust  and  redirect  drug  control 
efforts. 

Under  ONDCFs  first  four  annual  strategies,  about  $10  billion 
was  directed  to  international  drug  control  programs  and  drug  inter- 
diction efforts,  about  $20  billion  was  directed  to  domestic  law  en- 
forcement, and  approximately  $15.2  billion  to  treatment  and  pre- 
vention services.  However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  achieved. 

Drug  control  efforts  have  many  different  components  that  involve 
many  different  agencies.  The  complex  array  of  programs,  activities, 
and  agencies  obviously  presents  numerous  alternatives  and  trade- 
offs. The  annual  strategies  contain  few  goals  or  performance  indica- 
tors and  little  information  on  which  to  judge  the  respective  con- 
tributions made  by  these  components  of  the  strategies  or  their  con- 
stituent activities.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  which  com- 
ponents of  the  strategies  are  working,  which  are  not,  or  how  any 
particular  component  directly  contributes  to  the  overall  goal  of  re- 
ducing drug  use.  My  colleagues  will  discuss  some  of  these  problems 
with  reference  to  particular  drug  control  progprams. 

Clearly,  the  better  the  measures  for  success  established  by  the 
strategies,  the  better  decisionmaking  can  be  on  directing  and 
redirecting  drug  policies,  budgets,  and  operations.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  any  legislation  reauthorizing  ONDCP  include  a  di- 
rection that  the  office,  in  consultation  with  the  drug  control  agen- 
cies, develop  additional  measures  to  assess  progress  in  reducing 
drug  use,  particularly  hardcore  drug  use,  develop  performance 
measures  to  evaluate  the  contributions  made  by  major  components, 
the  current  efforts  and  significant  new  initiatives,  and  incorporate 
these  measures  into  future  drug  control  strategies. 

In  addition  to  indicating  a  fundamental  need  for  enhanced  and 
refined  performance  measures,  our  work  concerning  ONDCP's  past 
efforts  provides  some  lessons  learned  that  might  be  useful  if  the  of- 
fice is  reauthorized.  ONDCP  and  the  Federal  drug  control  agencies 
need  to  work  more  cooperatively  to  develop,  assess,  and  coordinate 
national  drug  control  policy. 

Frequent  disagreements  and  conflict  have  strained  working  rela- 
tionships between  ONDCP  and  the  Departments  of  Education,  Jus- 
tice, and  HHS.  In  particular,  ONDCP  and  HHS  have  had  major 
disagreements  over  the  collection  and  reporting  of  drug  data.  Also, 
in  some  instances,  ONDCP's  past  oversight  efforts  were  viewed  as 
micromanagement  by  the  other  departments. 

Working  relationships,  in  our  view,  will  be  particularly  important 
to  ONDCP's  future  success  if  it  is  downsized  as  proposed.  With 
fewer  resources,  the  office  will  have  to  rely  more  on  the  cooperation 
of  Federal  agencies  to  accomplish  its  responsibilities  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  drug  policy. 

On  a  positive  note,  ONDCP  and  HHS  have  taken  steps  to  im- 
prove working  relationships,  and  Department  of  Education  officials 
told  us  that  they  are  also  working  with  ONDCP  to  do  the  same. 
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One  of  ONDCP's  responsibilities  is  to  oversee  and  coordinate 
Federal  agencies'  implementation  of  drug  control  strategies.  With 
approximately  50  Federal  agencies  involved  in  antidrug  programs, 
the  task  is  a  formidable  one. 

While  ONDCP  has  established  numerous  interagency  working 
groups  and  coordination  mechanisms,  duplication  and  coordination 
problems  still  persist.  For  example,  earlier  this  year  we  issued  a 
report  to  the  committee  pointing  out  that  Federal  organizations  are 
operating  19  counternarcotics  intelligence  centers,  many  of  which 
seem  to  nave  overlapping  areas  of  responsibility.  We  believe  that 
strong  leadership  by  ONDCP  is  key  to  addressing  this  fragmenta- 
tion and  duplication. 

Finally,  the  1988  act  required  ONDCP  to  review  and  certify  in 
writing  that  annual  drug  budget  submissions  from  each  program 
manager,  agency  head,  and  department  head  with  drug  control  re- 
sponsibilities are  adequate  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy. 

The  three-tiered  review  and  certification  process  envisioned  by 
the  1988  act  has  proven  to  be  impractical.  ONDCP  has  limited  its 
reviews  primarily  to  agency  and  department  budgets.  Since  its  in- 
ception, it  has  only  been  able  to  selectively  review  progpram  man- 
ager budgets,  whicn  number  in  the  hundreds. 

If  ONDCP  is  reauthorized,  we  recommend  that  Congjress  replace 
the  current  statutory  language  requiring  reviews  and  certifications 
of  budget  submissions  from  each  program  manager,  agen(^  head, 
and  department  head  with  a  more  general  mandate  that  ONDCP 
review  and  certify  drug  control  budgets  at  such  stages  and  at  such 
times  as  it  considers  appropriate.  We  believe  that  affording 
ONDCP  more  flexibility  in  its  budget  reviews  is,  again,  particularly 
important  if  the  agency  staff  is  going  to  be  greatly  reduced,  as  the 
administration  has  proposed. 

This  completes  my  oral  comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  Each  of  my 
colleagues  have  a  brief  statement  and  then  we  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wray.  We  will  have  some  more 
comments  for  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wray  follows:] 
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DRUG  CONTROL:  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 

SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  R.  WRAY         ' 
DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  ISSUES 
U.  S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  created  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  in  order  to  better  plan  a  nationwide 
drug  control  effort  and  assist  Congress  in  overseeing  that 
effort.   The  act  required  ONDCP  to  (1)  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  national  drug  control  strategy,  (2)  coordinate  and 
oversee  implementation  of  the  strategy  by  federal  drug  control 
agencies,  and  (3)  annually  assess  and  reissue  the  strategy  taking 
into  account  the  previous  year's  experience. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to  extend  ONDCP 's  authorization, 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  November  1993.   Given  the 
persistent  severity  of  the  drug  problem  and  the  large  number  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  working  on  the  problem,  GAO 
believes  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency 
to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  nation's  drug 
control  efforts.   Therefore,  GAO  agrees  that  ONDCP  should  be 
reauthorized. 

If  ONDCP  is  reauthorized,  it  needs  to  develop  improved  program 
evaluation  measures  for  assessing  progress  under  the  annual  drug 
control  strategies.   In  the  past,  ONDCP  has  relied  primarily  on 
"bottom  line"  goals  and  measures  focusing  on  reducing  actual  drug 
use.   While  these  measures  are  important,  measuring  actual  drug 
use  is  extremely  difficult.   The  National  Household  Survey,  which 
has  provided  the  basic  measure  does  not  effectively  reach  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  problem- -hard-core  drug  use.   Also, 
actual  drug  use  measures  alone  will  not  provide  decision-makers 
with  the  information  they  need  to  assess  and  make  choices  among 
the  complex  array  of  drug  control  programs  and  activities. 
Therefore,  GAO  recommends  that  Congress  include  in  any 
legislation  reauthorizing  ONDCP  a  direction  that  it,  in 
consultation  with  the  drug  control  agencies,  (1)  develop 
additional  measures  to  assess  progress  in  reducing  drug  use 
(particularly  hard-core  use),  (2)  develop  performance  measures  to 
evaluate  major  drug  control  efforts,  and  (3)  incorporate  these 
measures  into  future  drug  control  strategies. 

GAO's  work  concerning  ONDCP 's  past  efforts  suggests  some 
additional  "lessons  learned"  that  may  be  useful  for  the  future, 
particularly  if  the  office  is  significantly  downsized  as  proposed 
by  the  administration.   ONDCP  and  the  drug  control  agencies  need 
to  work  more  cooperatively  to  develop,  assess,  and  coordinate 
national  drug  control  policy.   The  need  for  better  cooperation  is 
most  pronounced  with  respect  to  data  collection  efforts. 
Further,  GAO  believes  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  afford 
ONDCP  greater  flexibility  over  the  conduct  of  drug  control  budget 
reviews  and  certifications. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  to  discuss  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  and  the  results  of  several  recent  GAO 
reviews  of  drug  control  efforts.   My  testimony  focuses  on  (1) 
whether  ONDCP,  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  November  of  this 
year,  should  be  reauthorized;  and  (2)  what  lessons  have  been 
learned  from  ONDCP 's  past  operations  that  could  enhance  its 
performance  if  it  is  reauthorized.   Our  views  on  these  questions 
are  based  on  the  parallel  statements  being  presented  today  by  my 
colleagues  from  our  National  Security  and  International  Affairs 
Division  and  our  Program  Evaluation  and  Methodology  Division,  as 
well  as  our  considerable  body  of  other  work  on  drug  issues,  which 
is  summarized  in  our  recent  report.^ 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  administration  has  proposed  to 
reauthorize  ONDCP,  although  with  a  substantially  reduced  staff 
and  operating  budget.   Specifically,  the  administration's  April 
1993  budget  request  proposes  to  reduce  ONDCP' s  operating  budget 
from  $17.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1993  to  $5.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994.   The  budget  request  also  proposes  to  decrease 
the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  positions  at  ONDCP  from  112 
for  fiscal  year  1993  to  25  for  fiscal  year  1994.   At  the  same 
time,  the  administration  proposes  to  restructure  ONDCP  and 


^Druq  Control;   Reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (GAO/GGD-93-144,  Sept.  29,  1993). 
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enhance  its  stature,  putting  it  on  a  par  with  the  National 
Economic  Council  and  the  Domestic  Policy  Council. 

BACKGROUND 

For  nearly  a  century  the  nation  has  attempted  to  discourage 
illicit  drug  use.   Yet,  by  the  mid-1980s  the  nation's  drug 
problems  were  considered  so  severe  that  with  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  Congress  created  a  new  office, 
ONDCP,  to  better  plan  a  nationwide  drug  control  effort  and  assist 
Congress  in  overseeing  that  effort. 

The  act  provides  a  management  framework  for  ONDCP  to  use  in 
planning  a  national  drug  control  effort  and  keeping  Congress 
informed  so  that  appropriate  drug  control  policy  and  funding 
decisions  can  be  made.   Under  the  act,  ONDCP  is  to  (1)  develop, 
in  consultation  with  those  involved  in  drug  control  matters,  and 
issue  to  Congress,  as  approved  by  the  president,  a  national  drug 
control  strategy  with  long-  and  short-term  objectives  and  federal 
budget  estimates  for  reducing  drug  supply  and  demand;  (2) 
coordinate  and  oversee  implementation  of  the  strategy  by  federal 
drug  control  agencies;  and  (3)  annually  assess  and  reissue  the 
strategy  to  take  into  account  what  has  been  learned  and 
accomplished  during  the  previous  year. 
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ONDCP  is  charged  with  developing  national  rather  than  just 
federal  drug  control  strategies.   In  addition  to  overseeing  and 
coordinating  drug  control  efforts  of  about  50  different  federal 
agencies  or  programs,  ONDCP  is  charged  with  reviewing  the  drug 
control  activities  of  hundreds  of  state  and  local  governments  as 
well  as  private  organizations  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  pursues  well -coordinated  and  effective  drug  control 
efforts  at  all  levels. 

As  articulated  in  ONDCP 's  national  drug  control  strategy,  for 

fiscal  year  1993  the  "war  on  drugs"  consists  of  two  fronts.   The 

first  front  is  against  intermittent,  or  "casual,"  drug  use.   This 

front  is  important  to  shutting  down  the  pipeline  to  drug 

addiction  and  preventing  the  entry  of  new  drug  users.   The  second 

front  is  against  chronic  and  addictive,  or  "hard-core,"  drug  use. 

Today  this  is  the  front  that  ONDCP  considers  to  be  the  most 

serious  and  difficult  challenge.   Thus,  ONDCP  observed  in  its 

1992  national  drug  control  strategy: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  25  percent  of  drug  users  (those 
who  are  the  most  addicted  users)  consume  75  percent  of  all 
the  illegal  drugs  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  are  the 
most  resistant  to  anti-drug  use  strategies.   These  heavy 
users  are  at  the  heart  of  the  drug  problem  that  we  read 
about  in  our  newspapers  and  see  on  television:  open-air  drug 
markets,  crack  houses,  drug-exposed  infants,  abused  and 
neglected  children,  gang  violence,  decaying  neighborhoods, 
and  drive-by  shootings . " 

The  1988  act  focuses  on  two  broad  objectives  of  the  drug  war:  (1) 

supply  reduction,  essentially  covering  all  law  enforcement, 

intelligence,  and  international  drug  control  activities;  and  (2) 
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demand  reduction,  providing  drug  treatment  and  drug  use 
prevention  services.   In  developing  its  annual  strategies,  ONDCP 
called  for  and  obtained  substantial  increases  in  federal  drug 
control  funding  to  support  three  major  efforts  within  these 
objectives.   Under  ONDCP' s  annual  strategies  covering  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1993,  about  $9.8  billion  was  directed  to 
stopping  drugs  from  entering  the  country;  $19.7  billion  for 
enforcing  domestic  laws  against  drug  trafficking  and  possession; 
and  $15.2  billion  for  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs  through 
treatment  and  prevention  services. 

As  indicated  in  appendix  I,  ONDCP 's  annual  strategies  have 
directed  significantly  more  resources  to  the  three  major  drug 
control  efforts  than  ever  before.   They  also  continued  a  trend, 
started  about  10  years  earlier,  that  emphasized  funding  supply 
reduction  activities,  with  about  66  percent  of  recent  funding 
going  to  domestic  law  enforcement,  interdiction,  and 
international  activities,  and  34  percent  going  to  treatment  and 
prevention. 

PROGRESS  IN  REDUCING  CASUAL  DRUG  USE  BUT  NOT  HARD-CORE  DRUG  USE 

From  its  inception,  ONDCP  chose  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
national  drug  control  strategy  in  terms  of  progress  toward  actual 
reduction  in  drug  use,  instead  of  such  traditional  indicators  as 
the  amount  of  drugs  seized,  the  number  of  arrests  made,  or  the 
number  of  addicts  treated.   According  to  ONDCP,  the  success  of 
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the  strategy  and  national  drug  control  effort  should  be  judged  on 

the  basis  of  whether  actual  drug  use  is  reduced.   Therefore,  five 

of  ONDCP's  original  nine  short-term  and  long-term  goals  relate 

directly  to  assessing  progress  in  reducing  drug  use.   The  five 

short-term  goals,  covering  the  period  1988  to  1991,  were  as 

follows: 

reduce  "current"^  overall  drug  use  by  15  percent, 

reduce  current  adolescent  drug  use  by  15  percent, 

reduce  "occasional"^  cocaine  use  by  15  percent, 

reduce  the  rate  of  Increase  of  "frequent"*  cocaine  use  by  60 
percent,  and 

reduce  current  adolescent  cocaine  use  by  30  percent. 

In  the  1992  strategy  ONDCP  reported  that  overall  current  drug  use 
had  declined  by  13  percent  through  1991,  missing  the  first  short- 
term  objective  by  only  2  percent,  and  that  the  four  other  short- 
term  objectives  for  reducing  drug  use  had  been  met  or  exceeded. 
Overall  current  adolescent  drug  use  had  been  reduced  by  27 
percent,  occasional  cocaine  use  had  been  reduced  by  22  percent, 
there  was  no  increase  in  frequent  cocaine  use,  and  adolescent 
cocaine  use  had  been  reduced  by  63  percent.   (See  apps.  II  and 
III  for  trend  line  data  associated  with  these  four  objectives.) 


^The  strategy  defines  "current  use"  as  use  within  a  month 
preceding  a  federal  survey. 

'"Occasional  use"  is  defined  as  less  than  once-a-month  use  during 
the  preceding  year. 

^"Frequent  use"  is  defined  as  use  weekly  or  more  often  within  the 
preceding  year. 
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In  addition,  ONDCP  concluded  that  progress  was  being  made  In 
reaching  the  longer  term  (10-year)  objectives. 

On  the  basis  of  the  progress  made  in  reaching  the  drug-use 
reduction  goals,  ONDCP  believes  that  the  strategy  has  been 
successful.   Indeed,  the  ONDCP  Director  testified  in  April  1992 
that  "the  drug  war  has  not  been  won  .  .  .  [b]ut  I  believe  we  have 
turned  the  corner  in  this  battle." 

While  the  results  reported  by  ONDCP  are  encouraging,  they  relate 
primarily  to  progress  on  the  first  front  of  the  drug  war,  against 
casual  drug  use.   The  data  source  used  by  ONDCP  to  measure 
progress  toward  Its  five  drug  use  reduction  goals,  HHS'  National 
Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse,  is  not  particularly  reliable  or 
sufficient  in  assessing  hard-core  drug  use.   The  survey  has 
traditionally  excluded  subgroups  at  particularly  high  risk  for 
use  (prisoners,  treatment  center  clients,  the  homeless,  and 
transients).   There  is  general  agreement  that  the  Household 
Survey  underestimates  the  number  of  heavy  cocaine  users,  with 
some  estimates  running  about  three  or  more  times  higher  than 
indicated  by  the  Household  Survey.   Also,  the  Household  Survey 
makes  no  estimates  regarding  frequency  of  heroin  use  because  of 
the  small  number  of  users  within  Its  sample. 

Moreover,  what  general  indicators  of  hard-core  use  do  exist 
suggest  that  this  problem  is  largely  unchecked.   For  example,  for 
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that  part  of  the  population  covered  by  the  Household  Survey, 
there  has  been  no  statistically  significant  change  among  frequent 
cocaine  users  since  1985.   Also,  there  is  evidence  of  lower 
cocaine  prices  and  higher  quality,  indicating  ready  availability. 
Violence,  such  as  drug-related  murder,  remains  at  near  record 
highs  and  the  health  consequences  of  drug  use,  as  measured  by 
drug-related  emergency  room  visits,  show  little  sign  of  abating. 
(See  apps.  IV  and  V.)   Further  exacerbating  the  situation  is  the 
concentration  of  drug  problems  among  those  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  the  consequences  of  drug  involvement- -poor  inner  city 
minority  residents  and  especially  juveniles.   (See  apps.  VI  and 
VII).    As  described  by  the  current  Director  of  ONDCP,  the 
available  data,  supplemented  by  his  own  observations,  indicate  a 
continued  increase  in  hard-core  drug  use,  especially  in  the  inner 
cities  and  among  the  disadvantaged. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made  on  one 
front  of  the  drug  war,  but  not  on  the  other  front.   Casual  drug 
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use  appears  to  be  down,'  but  not  hard-core  drug  use.   In  fact, 
the  1992  strategy  acknowledges  that  while  "we  are  winning"  the 
fight  against  casual  drug  use,  "the  problem  of  hard-core  use  will 
only  improve  slowly."   Given  the  available  data  on  hard-core 
drug  use  (i.e.,  little  or  no  progress  in  reducing  drug  use  among 
the  group  of  users  who  consume  most  of  the  available  drugs),  we 
believe  there  is  little  basis  for  confidence  that  drug  use--a 
measure  for  judging  the  strategy's  success--has  been 
significantly  reduced  in  the  aggregate. 

ONDCP  SHOULD  BE  REAUTHORIZED 

The  nation  still  faces  a  very  serious  drug  problem.   For  example, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates  from  the  1992  Household  Survey 
data  published  in  June  1993,  an  estimated  11.4  million  Americans 
currently  use  illicit  drugs.   Drugs  remain  plentiful  today.   In 
proposing  to  reauthorize  ONDCP,  the  administration  observed  that 


'There  are,  however,  some  recent  indications  of  regression  here. 
In  studies  released  in  April  and  July  1993,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  found  that  the  long-term  decline  in 
overall  drug  use  among  some  groups  had  not  continued  into  1992. 
Between  1991  and  1992,  there  were  no  significant  changes  in 
overall  drug  use  among  college  students  and  high  school  graduates 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  28.   Among  those  college  students, 
moreover,  the  Institute  found  that  a  statistically  significant 
increase  in  the  use  of  hallucinogens  (including  LSD)  had 
occurred.   Also,  among  secondary  school  students,  the  Institute 
found  modest  but  significant  statistically  Increases  in  the 
number  of  eighth  graders  who  used  marijuana,  cocaine,  LSD,  and 
other  substances.   In  announcing  these  later  results,  the 
Institute's  Acting  Director  noted:   "This  recent  cohort  of 
students--whose  average  a^e  is  13 — may  represent  a  reversal  of 
previously  improving  conditions  among  teen-agers." 
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"[FJlve  years  after  its  creation  .  .  .  more  people  are  victims  of 
violent  crime  and  drug  addiction  than  ever  before." 

Given  the  severity  of  the  drug  problem  and  the  large  number  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  working  on  the  problem,  we 
believe  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency 
to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  nation's  drug 
control  efforts.   Over  the  years  we  have  found  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  the  government  had  not  been  more  effective  was  the 
long-standing  problem  of  fragmented  drug  control  agency 
activities,  and  we  had  therefore  advocated  strong  leadership  and 
central  direction.   Thus,  to  prevent  a  reversion  to  a  fragmented 
war  against  drugs,  we  agree  that  ONDCP  should  be  reauthorized. 

IMPROVED  MEASURES  NEEDED 

The  annual  national  drug  control  strategy  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  process  ONDCP  uses  to  plan  and  Implement  a  national  drug 
control  effort.   It  also  keeps  Congress  informed  in  the  interest 
of  making  appropriate  drug  control  policy  and  funding  decisions. 
In  our  view,  one  key  challenge  facing  ONDCP,  if  it  is 
reauthorized,  is  to  develop  improved  program  evaluation  measures 
for  assessing  the  progress  being  made  under  the  national  drug 
control  strategies. 
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We  agree  with  ONDCP  that  goals  and  measurements  focusing  on 
reducing  actual  drug  use  are  Important  In  assessing  progress  In 
the  war  against  drugs.   However,  we  see  two  fundamental  problems 
with  relying  so  heavily  on  such  "bottom  line"  goals  and  measures. 

First,  measuring  actual  drug  use  is  extremely  difficult.   As 
discussed  above,  the  Household  Survey,  which  constitutes  ONDCP 's 
basic  measure  of  actual  drug  use,  does  not  effectively  reach  what 
ONDCP  considers  the  nation's  most  serious  and  difficult 
short-term  challenge--frequent  or  addictive  cocaine  use.   The 
Survey,  while  useful,  has  other  methodological  limitations  as 
well,  such  as  relying  exclusively  on  self -reporting.   We  believe 
that  efforts  to  measure  trends  in  actual  drug  use  should  be 
continued,  but  they  should  be  refined,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to 
get  at  hard-core  drug  use.   For  example,  in  a  recent  report  we 
questioned  the  cost  (currently  $13  million)  and  utility  of 
administering  the  Household  Survey  annually.*   Rather,  it  might 
be  preferable  to  administer  this  survey  biennially  and  use  the 
savings  to  study  ways  of  better  accessing  hard  to  reach, 
high-risk  groups  and  doing  more  in-depth  analysis  of  heroin  and 
cocaine  use. 

Second,  measures  of  actual  drug  use,  even  if  substantially 
enhanced,  will  not  alone  provide  decision-makers  with  the 


^Drug  Use  Measurement;   Strengths.  Limitations,  and 
Recorwnendations  for  Improvement  (GAO/PEMD-93-18,  June  25,  1993) 
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Information  they  need  to  assess  and,  as  necessary,  adjust  or 
redirect  drug  control  efforts.   These  drug  control  efforts  have 
many  different  components  and  involve  many  different  agencies. 
This  complex  array  of  programs,  activities,  and  agencies 
obviously  presents  numerous  alternatives  and  tradeoffs. 

As  noted  previously,  under  ONDCP's  first  four  annual  strategies, 
about  $9.8  billion  was  directed  to  international  drug  control 
programs  and  drug  interdiction  efforts,  $19.7  billion  to  domestic 
law  enforcement,  and  $15.2  billion  to  treatment  and  prevention 
services.   What  have  these  billions  of  dollars  achieved  with 
respect  to  changing  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  decisions  to 
fund  these  programs?   It  is  difficult  to  tell. 

We  examined  ONDCP's  four  national  drug  control  strategies  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  provided  an  objective  basis 
for  measuring  the  success  of  the  major  drug  control  components 
they  funded.   We  found  that  the  four  annual  strategies  contain 
few  performance  indicators  and  little  information  on  which  to 
judge  the  respective  contributions  made  by  these  major  components 
or  their  constituent  activities.   Therefore,  it  is  hard  to 
evaluate  which  components  of  the  strategies  are  working,  which 
are  not,  or  how  any  particular  component  directly  contributes  to 
the  overall  goal  of  reducing  drug  use.   We  also  found  little 
information  on  which  to  assess  the  contributions  made  by 
individual  drug  control  agencies. 
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The  lack  of  good  performance  measures  and  information  not  only 
limit;s  evaluation  of  current  strategies,  but  also  impedes 
consideration  of  new  drug  control  initiatives.   Given  the 
persistent  and  changing  nature  of  the  nation's  drug  problem, 
priorities  of  past  strategies  will  not  necessarily  continue  to 
guide  future  drug  control  efforts.   For  example,  with  its  1992 
strategy  ONDCP  has  begun  to  address  underlying  social  conditions, 
such  as  unemployment,  poverty,  and  poor  education,  that  many 
believe  put  inner  city  and  disadvantaged  individuals  at  increased 
risk  of  drug  involvement.   Recognition  of  the  need  to  address 
social  conditions  led  ONDCP  and  the  federal  law  enforcement 
community  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  "Weed  and  Seed" 
program.   This  program  attempts  to  consolidate  resources  by 
linking  law  enforcement  efforts  (the  "weed"  component)  with 
social  services  and  public  and  private  resources  (the  "seed" 
component)  to  combat  drug  problems  and  restore  neighborhoods 
ridden  with  drugs  and  crime.   Programs  such  as  this  pose 
challenging  evaluation  issues. 

Given  the  limitations  of  the  information  provided  in  ONDCP 's 
strategies,  the  ability  to  objectively  develop  and  redirect  drug 
policy  and  resources  toward  successful  drug  supply  and  reduction 
efforts  remains  uncertain.   Clearly,  the  better  the  measures  of 
success  established  by  the  strategies,  the  better  the 
decision-making  can  be  on  directing  and  redirecting  drug 
policies,  budgets,  and  operations.   Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
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Congress  include  in  any  legislation  reauthorizing  ONDCP  a 
direction  that  ONDCP,  in  consultation  with  drug  control  agencies, 
(1)  develop  additional  measures  to  assess  progress  in  reducing 
drug  use  (particularly  among  hard-core  users),  (2)  develop 
performance  measures  to  evaluate  the  contributions  made  by  major 
components  of  current  antidrug  efforts  and  significant  new 
initiatives,  and  (3)  incorporate  these  measures  into  future  drug 
control  strategies. 

We  recognize  that  developing  such  measures  will  not  be  easy. 
This  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  such  complications  as  the 
clandestine  nature  of  drug  production,  trafficking,  and  use, 
which  limit  the  quantity  and  quality  of  data  that  can  be 
accumulated.   Also,  the  interrelated  nature  of  antidrug  efforts, 
such  as  law  enforcement  and  treatment  and  prevention  programs, 
makes  it  difficult  to  isolate  the  impact  of  any  single  component. 
However,  given  the  budget  constraints  facing  the  federal 
government  and  impending  budget  cuts  affecting  on  the  drug 
control  effort,  we  believe  that  enhanced  and  more  focused 
performance  measures  must  be  developed  to  improve  the  ability  of 
Congress,  ONDCP,  and  the  drug  control  agencies  to  make  the  most 
Informed  decisions  about  the  future  direction  and  funding  of  the 
national  effort. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 

In  addition  to  indicating  a  fundamental  need  for  enhanced  and 
refined  performance  measures,  our  work  concerning  ONDCP's  past 
efforts  provides  some  "lessons  learned"  that  might  be  useful  if 
the  agency  is  reauthorized. 

Improved  working  relationships  needed:   ONDCP  and  the  federal 
drug  control  agencies  need  to  work  more  cooperatively  to  develop, 
assess,  and  coordinate  national  drug  control  policy.   Frequent 
disagreements  and  conflict  in  our  opinion  have  strained  working 
relationships  between  ONDCP  and  at  least  three  federal 
departments --the  Departments  of  Education,  Justice,  and  HHS.   In 
particular,  ONDCP  and  HHS  had  major  disagreements  over  the 
collection  and  reporting  of  drug  data.   Also,  in  some  instances 
ONDCP's  past  oversight  efforts  were  viewed  as  "micromanagement" 
by  the  three  departments. 

For  example,  ONDCP  tasked  federal  agencies  with  responsibility  to 
develop  implementation  plans  for  about  400  objectives  from  its 
first  4  annual  strategies.   To  monitor  progress,  ONDCP  required 
written  progress  reports  or  meetings  with  respect  to  each  plan. 
Officials  from  Justice,  Education,  and  HHS  told  us  that  this 
process  was  burdensome  and  of  little  value.   Justice  officials 
said  that  ONDCP  identified  far  too  many  objectives  and  that  the 
objectives  were  frequently  of  a  program  and  procedural  nature 
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rather  than  policy  oriented.   ONDCP  also  insisted  on  reviewing 
and  "clearing"  HHS  announcements  seeking  applications  and  listing 
requirements  for  drug  treatment  and  prevention  grants.   While 
viewed  as  micromanagement  by  federal  agencies,  ONDCP  officials 
saw  these  requirements  as  functions  of  its  responsibility  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  implementation  of  national  drug  control 
strategies . 

Some  disagreements  and  friction  may  be  unavoidable  in  view  of 
ONDCP 's  responsibilities  to  monitor  and  oversee  drug  control 
efforts  by  federal  agencies.   Nevertheless,  given  the  volume  and 
consistency  of  agency  complaints,  it  is  apparent  that  working 
relationships  between  ONDCP  and  federal  drug  control  agencies  can 
be  improved.   Better  working  relationships  will  be  particularly 
important  to  ONDCP 's  future  success  if  it  is  downsized  as 
proposed.   With  fewer  resources,  ONDCP  will  have  to  rely  more  on 
the  cooperation  of  federal  agencies  to  accomplish  its 
responsibilities  to  oversee  and  coordinate  drug  policy. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  ONDCP  will  need  to  (1)  be  selective  in 
its  methods  for  coordinating  implementation  of  national  drug 
control  strategies  and  (2)  gain  the  cooperation  of  federal  drug 
control  agencies.   On  a  positive  note,  ONDCP  and  HHS  have  taken 
steps  to  improve  working  relationships,  and  Department  of 
Education  officials  told  us  that  they  are  planning  to  do  the 
same. 
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Excessive  ONDCP  Influence  over  data  collection;   Conflicts  have 
developed  between  ONDCP  and  HHS  over  the  collection  and  reporting 
of  drug  data.   The  1988  act,  as  amended,  vested  HHS  with 
responsibility  for  collecting  data  on  the  national  incidence  of 
various  forms  of  substance  abuse.   The  National  Household  Survey 
on  Drug  Abuse  is  one  means  by  which  HHS  carries  out  this 
responsibility. 

In  the  past,  according  to  HHS  officials,  ONDCP  has  asserted  the 
right  to  "clear"'  the  Household  Survey  and  other  data  collection 
instruments  developed  by  HHS.   In  two  instances  ONDCP  insisted  on 
changes  to  HHS  surveys  despite  the  warnings  of  HHS  officials 
about  the  timing,  benefits,  and  costs  of  such  changes.   One 
change  according  to  HHS  officials  involved  arbitrarily  doubling 
the  si3e  of  the  Household  Survey.   By  doubling  the  size,  ONDCP 
hoped  to  obtain  more  reliable  data  on  drug  use  among  minorities, 
youths  and  urban  groups.   HHS  officials  warned  that  this  change 
would  cost  several  million  dollars  and  would  not  meet  ONDCP 's 
needs  for  information  on  these  groups.   They  believed  that  a 
better  approach  would  be  to  develop  other  surveys  specifically 
directed  at  these  populations. 


'ONDCP  developed  a  procedure  for  reviewing  drug-related  data 
instruments  as  part  of  0MB 's  review  of  such  instruments  under  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980.   Although  ONDCP  had  no  approval 
authority  over  HHS  drug-related  data  collection  instruments  under 
the  procedure,  it  makes  comments  and  recommendations  for  0MB' s 
consideration. 
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In  another  Instance  ONDCP  and  0MB  jointly  Insisted  upon  changes 
to  an  HHS  drug  treatment  survey  that  led  to  the  collection  of 
flawed  data.   As  designed  and  administered  in  previous  years,  the 
National  Drug  and  Alcoholism  Treatment  Unit  Survey  (NDATUS)  for 
1990  originally  contained  a  single  matrix  reporting  both  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism.   A  single  matrix  had  been  used  because, 
according  to  treatment  providers,  most  clients  have  both  drug  and 
alcohol  addictions  and  it  Is  virtually  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  as  a  primary  diagnosis.   Nevertheless,  ONDCP  and 
0MB  insisted,  over  the  strong  objection  of  HHS  officials,  that 
the  1990  NDATUS  form  also  include  two  separate  matrices  for  drug 
and  alcohol  use.   According  to  an  HHS  official,  ONDCP  threatened 
to  withhold  clearance  of  other  HHS  data  collection  instruments  if 
the  change  was  not  made.   According  to  HHS,  this  change  created  a 
significant  "backlash"  on  the  part  of  treatment  providers  and 
resulted  in  a  high  level  of  data  distortion  in  the  survey 
results.   Many  providers,  in  trying  to  comply  with  the  survey, 
either  arbitrarily  split  their  caseloads  or  tripled  their 
reported  caseloads . 

Despite  the  problems  with  the  1990  data,  ONDCP  insisted  and 
recommended  to  0MB  that  the  1991  NDATUS  also  include  the  separate 
matrices.   While  0MB  Initially  agreed  with  ONDCP,  HHS  made  a 
successful  appeal  to  0MB  and  did  not  use  separate  matrices  for 
1991. 
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Both  ONDCP  and  HHS  agree  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure 
that  accurate,  objective,  and  timely  data  are  available  for 
measuring  and  assessing  progress  in  the  nation's  antidrug 
efforts.   We  recognize  that  ONDCP,  as  the  agency  charged  with 
coordinating  and  overseeing  federal  antidrug  efforts,  will  at 
times  have  to  take  strong  positions  and  provide  leadership  in 
areas  such  as  drug  data  collection.   We  do  not  question  ONDCP 's 
right  or,  indeed  its  obligation,  to  consult  with  HHS  and  other 
agencies  on  the  development  of  drug-related  data;  nor  do  we 
question  its  right  to  consult  with  and  provide  its  views  to  0MB 
in  conjunction  with  that  agency's  forms  clearance  process. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  ONDCP  to  assert 
approval  authority  over  HHS'  drug  data  collection  efforts.   The 
act  creating  ONDCP  does  not  assign  it  this  role. 

We  also  believe  there  is  potential  for  tension  in  having  ONDCP 
control  HHS's  development  and  collection  of  drug-related  data 
when  ONDCP 's  success  is  judged  in  large  part  by  the  results  of 
the  HHS  data.   This  potential  for  tension  manifested  itself 
several  years  ago  when  ONDCP  reported  a  decline  in  frequent 
cocaine  use  based  on  a  misleading  treatment  of  data  from  the 
Household  Survey.   Data  reported  in  the  Household  Survey 
indicated  that  the  estimated  number  of  frequent  cocaine  users  had 
declined  from  862,000  in  1988  to  662,000  in  1990.   However, 
HHS's  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  determined  that  the 
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decrease  was  not  statistically  significant.'   Therefore,  NIDA 
stated  in  its  analysis  of  the  survey  results:   "While  the  number 
of  past  year  and  past  month  cocaine  users  [current  users]  has 
decreased  significantly  since  the  peak  year  of  1985,  frequent  or 
more  intense  use  [use  on  a  weekly  basis]  has  not  decreased." 

By  contrast,  the  Acting  Director  of  ONDCP  stated  in  his  press 
release  on  the  1990  Survey  results: 

"We  also  sought  to  break  and  halt  the  alarming  increase  in 
rates  of  frequent  cocaine  use,  for  obvious  reasons.   The 
1990  Survey  demonstrates  that  this  goal,  too,  has  been 
achieved  and  exceeded — much  faster,  in  fact,  than  I  believe 
anyone  could  reasonably  have  expected." 

The  Acting  Director  acknowledged  the  Survey's  limitations  in 
measuring  hard-core  drug  use,  but  did  not  refer  to  the  problem  of 
lack  of  statistical  significance  of  the  Survey's  findings  or  to 
NIDA's  statement  that  frequent  cocaine  use  had  not  decreased. 

We  recognize  that  if  ONDCP  in  the  future  is  charged  with  (1) 
developing  additional  measures  to  assess  progress  in  reducing 
drug  use  (particularly  among  hard-core  users)  and  (2)  developing 
performance  measures  to  evaluate  the  contribution  made  by  major 
antidrug  components,  as  we  recommend,  it  will  need  to  work 
closely  with  HHS  and  other  drug  control  agencies  to  identify  the 
best  data  available  to  make  the  assessments.   However,  we  believe 


'At  a  minimum,  NIDA  determines  whether  its  Household  Survey 
results  are  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level;  the 
estimate  of  the  decrease  in  frequent  cocaine  use  was  significant 
only  at  the  .30  level. 
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that  ONDCP  should  not  attempt  to  assert  control  over  HHS  and 
other  agencies  in  the  development  and  analysis  of  drug-related 
data. 

Duplication  of  drug  intelligence  activities:   As  part  of  its 
responsibilities,  ONDCP  must  oversee  and  coordinate  federal 
agencies'  implementation  of  national  drug  control  strategy 
policies,  objectives,  and  priorities.   With  approximately  50 
federal  agencies  involved  with  antidrug  programs,  the  task  is 
formidable.   While  ONDCP  has  established  numerous  interagency 
working  groups  and  committees  as  coordinating  mechanisms,  our 
work  indicates  that  in  the  drug  intelligence  area  duplication  and 
coordination  problems  exist.   For  example,  earlier  this  year,  we 
issued  a  report  to  the  full  committee  pointing  out  that  federal 
organizations  reported  operating  19  counternarcotics  intelligence 
centers.   Specifically,  our  reviews'  of  law  enforcement  agency 
and  DOD  intelligence  efforts  showed  duplication  between  several 
federal  organizations  with  overlapping  areas  of  responsibility. 
We  believe  that  strong  leadership  by  ONDCP  is  key  to  addressing 
such  fragmentation  and  duplication. 


'Drug  Control;  Inadeguate  Guidance  Results  in  Duplicate 
Intelligence  Production  Efforts  (GAO/NSIAD-92-153,  Apr.  14, 
1992);  Drug  Control:  Coordination  of  Intelligence  Activities. 
(GAO/GGD-93-83BR,  Apr.  2,  1993);  and  War  on  Drugs:  Information 
Management  Poses  Formidable  Challenges  {GAO/IMTEC-91-40,  May  31, 
1991). 
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Number  of  political  appointees;   Because  of  concerns  about  the 
high  number  of  political  employees--Scheclule  C  and  noncareer 
Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  employees — Congress,  as  part  of 
ONDCP's  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993,  directed  ONDCP  to 
reduce  its  political  employees  by  no  less  than  20  percent.   At 
that  time,  ONDCP  had  one  of  the  highest  ratios  (about  42  percent, 
excluding  presidential  appointees)  of  political  appointees  to 
full-time  employees  in  the  government.   Currently,  according  to 
ONDCP,  in  addition  to  4  presidential  appointees  authorized  by  the 
1988  act,  ONDCP's  complement  of  25  employees  will  consist  of  3 
Schedule  C  employees  and  1  noncareer  SES  employee.   While  ONDCP 
is  a  policy  office  and  operates  in  a  political  environment,  it 
must  strive  to  maintain  an  appropriate  balance  between  political 
and  career  employees. 

More  flexibility  in  budget  reviews;   As  part  of  ONIXIP's 
responsibility  to  develop  consolidated  drug  control  program 
budgets,  the  1988  act  required  the  ONDCP  Director  to  review  and 
certify  in  writing  that  annual  drug  budget  submissions  from  each 
"program  manager,  agency  head,  and  department  head"  with  drug 
control  responsibilities  are  adequate  to  Implement  the  objectives 
of  the  national  drug  control  strategy. 

The  three-tiered  review  and  certification  process  envisioned  by 
the  1988  act  has  proven  to  be  impractical.   ONDCP  has  limited  its 
reviews  primarily  to  agency  and  departmental  budgets.   Since  its 
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Inception,  ONDCP  has  only  selectively  reviewed  program  manager 
budgets  at  two  agencies  due  in  part  to  staff  constraints  which 
prohibit  its  reviewing  hundreds  of  program  manager  budgets .   At 
the  agency  level,  ONDCP  has  had  difficulty  reviewing  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  budgets  at  an  early  stage  because, 
according  to  DOD,  it  does  not  develop  "agency"  budgets.   Instead, 
DOD  develops  only  a  single  budget  for  the  entire  Department. 

If  ONDCP  is  reauthorized,  we  recommend  that  Congress  replace  the 
current  statutory  language  requiring  reviews  and  certifications 
of  budget  submissions  from  each  "program  manager,  agency  head, 
and  department  head"  with  a  simple  mandate  that  ONDCP  review  and 
certify  drug  control  budgets  at  such  stages  and  times  as  it 
considers  appropriate.   Affording  ONDCP  flexibility  in  its  budget 
reviews  is,  in  our  view,  particularly  important  if  the  agency's 
staff  is  to  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 


(186757) 
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Figure  1 :    Federal  Funding  for  Key  Antidrug  Program  Components 


6.0       Dollars  in  billions 
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FHgure  2:  Adolescent  Illicit  Drug  Use 
Trends 
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Source    National  Household  Survey- 
Note    The  term  actolescent  refers  to  individuals  ages  12-17. 
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Figure  3:  General  Population  Illicit  Drug 
Use  Trends 
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Source   National  Household  Survey 
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Rgure  4:    Drug-Related  Homicides 
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Figure  5:  Drug-Related  Hospital 
Emergency  Room  Episodes 
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Figure  6:  Cocaine  Abuse  Emergency 
Room  Episodes,  Central  City  vs.  Outside 
Central  City 
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Figure  7:  Juvenile  Drug  Arrest  Rates 
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Mr.   CONYERS.  We  have  been  joined  by  Mr.  English  and  Mr. 
CHnger. 
Mr.  Mulhauser,  welcome  this  morning  to  our  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  V.  MULHAUSER,  ASSISTANT  DI- 
RECTOR, PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  METHODOLOGY  DIVI- 
SION, GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Mulhauser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportimity  to  discuss  the  work  GAG 
has  done  for  the  committee  on  the  measurement  of  drug  use.  At 
your  request,  we  examined  three  prominent  federally  funded  stud- 
ies aiming  to  gauge  drug  use.  That  is  the  national  household  sur- 
vey, the  high  school  senior  survey,  and  the  drug  use  forecasting  or 
DUF  study  of  booked  arrestees. 

The  first  two  of  those,  the  household  and  senior  surveys,  are  es- 
pecially important,  as  Mr.  Wray  just  mentioned,  because  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  drug  control  strategy  has  been  defined  in 
terms  of  measures  on  those  two  surveys. 

I  will  summarize  our  report  from  three  perspectives:  first,  what 
the  studies  found  about  drug  use;  second,  what  confidence  the  Na- 
tion can  have  in  those  findings;  and,  third,  how  such  measurement 
studies  could  be  improved. 

I  would  highlight  across  all  of  my  remarks  in  particular  what  we 
found  about  gaps  in  measuring  the  most  problematic  drug  users, 
that  is,  those  who  pose  the  greatest  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public  fi'om  their  drug  use.  National  goals  and  policies  toward 
those  users  are  simply  uncertain  because  the  uncertainties  are  so 
great  about  their  numbers. 

So,  first,  on  the  survey's  findings  on  the  years  we  looked  at  up 
through  1990  at  least,  concerning  marijuana  use,  all  three  studies 
of  households,  high  school  seniors,  and  arrestees  showed  downward 
trends.  Concerning  cocaine  use,  both  the  household  and  senior  sur- 
veys have  also  shown,  since  1985,  a  downward  trend  as  well. 

The  DUF  data  on  arrestees'  cocaine  use.  however,  show  a  stable 
and  very  high  rate  of  use  in  the  range  of  40  percent  of  arrestees 
testing  positive.  This  is  a  warning  signal,  and  I  will  come  back  to 
it. 

Concerning  heroin  and  other  opiate  use,  the  picture  is  simply  un- 
clear. The  problems  of  the  data  are  so  great  we  don't  have  ade- 
quate estimates  of  heroin  use  in  the  United  States,  obviously  a  se- 
rious limit  in  light  of  the  recent  reports  of  so  much  more  heroin 
available  at  greater  purity  and  lower  price. 

Second,  our  evaluation  of  the  studies  allows  us  to  comment  on 
the  confidence  we  can  all  have  in  these  drug  use  estimates.  Both 
the  household  and  high  school  senior  surveys  are  long  running, 
they  are  directed  by  capable  people  and  they  use  sophisticated  sur- 
vey methods.  But  both  nave  limits  on  what  they  can  tell  us  because 
of  two  obvious  facts  of  who  they  survey  and  how  they  get  their 
data. 

Their  surveys  were  aimed  at  people  who  live  at  home  in  house- 
holds or  high  school  seniors  who  are  in  school  and  in  class,  and 
they  ask  people  to  give  self  reports  about  drug  use,  which  is  illegal 
andf,  at  least  to  some  degree,  stigmatized.  Estimates  of  use  firom 
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such  surveys  have  obvious  Hmitations.  The  surveys  exclude  high- 
risk  groups  and  the  self  reports  may  not  be  true. 

Our  report  gives  a  number  of  other  technical  dimensions  which 
are  problematic.  I  could  mention  a  few.  For  example,  in  the  house- 
hold survey,  there  is  a  lot  of  nonresponse.  The  highest  nonresponse 
rates,  by  the  way,  are  found  in  the  areas  of  the  Nation  where  the 
drug  use  is  already  highest.  So  there  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  learning  what  we  need  to  in  those  areas. 

Second,  because  drug  use  is  quite  rare  for  the  drugs  we  are  most 
concerned  with,  heroin  and  cocaine,  the  surveys  find  only  a  few  re- 
spondents who  report  using  those  drugs.  A  grand  total  of  only  21 
men  in  the  entire  survey  in  1990  of  the  household  survey  said  they 
used  heroin  in  the  past  year.  Indeed,  one  79-year-old  woman  in  the 
1991  survey  was  the  basis  for  a  national  projection  of  142,000  users 
of  heroin.  This  is  risky  business. 

The  high  school  survey  doesn't  consider  nonschool  youth.  This  is 
being  remedied  by  some  new  work,  but  it  is  a  gap  of  our  under- 
standing of  the  most  at-risk  youth. 

The  privacy  and  confidentiality  of  data  gathering  was  a  concern 
to  us.  About  a  third  of  black  and  Hispanic  youth  responding  in  the 
high  school  survey  weren't  even  alone  in  the  room  when  they  were 
asked  questions  about  drug  use,  and  the  high  school  survey  asked 
students  to  give  their  names  on  the  form.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern, of  course. 

Now,  in  contrast,  the  third  survey  we  looked  at,  the  drug  use 
forecasting  one,  has  the  great  strength  that  its  estimates  of  use 
come  fi-om  urinalysis,  an  objective  although  short-term  method. 
There  are  a  variety  of  weaknesses  in  the  rest  of  that  study's  meth- 
ods, so  the  results  can't  safely  be  generalized.  So  the  results  re- 
ported from  Manhattan  don't  even  represent  all  of  the  arrestees  in 
Manhattan,  certainly  not  all  of  New  York  City.  Nor  can  Manhat- 
tan's results  be  compared  to  Washington,  DC,  or  New  York  City. 

So  we  highlight  conclusions  about  the  confidence  in  these  sur- 
veys. First,  the  national  measures  are  simply  conservative  esti- 
mates from  the  household  and  senior  surveys.  And  the  DUF  re- 
sults, as  I  said,  are  a  warning  signal.  Here  is  one  high-risk  popu- 
lation of  arrestees,  measured  with  objective  data,  and  we  find  sub- 
stantially greater  drug  use  than  suggested  by  the  general  surveys. 
Obviously,  any  attempt  to  target  policy  on  the  most  problematic 
users  is  handicapped  by  this  data,  the  lack  of  coverage  of  high-risk 
populations  and  of  heroin  use,  especially. 

Third,  our  report  concluded  with  some  recommendations  for  im- 
proving this  measurement  situation.  The  current  surveys  can  be 
improved,  but  some  new  efforts  are  needed  also. 

The  household  survey  is  now  done  annually.  We  think  that  could 
be  cut  back  to  every  other  year.  It  would  save  $10  million  or  so. 
You  could  spend  that  money  on  some  other  initiatives.  You  could 
try  out  more  objective  measures,  such  as  testing  hair  samples.  You 
could  develop  other  data  sources  for  finding  out  about  cocaine  and 
heroin  use.  You  could  change  the  sampling  of  the  high  school  sur- 
vey so  that  nonwhite  seniors  would  be  adequately  covered  since 
they  are  not  now. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to  expand  the  household  survey 
to  give  State-level  estimates,  as  ONDCP  has  pressured  the  agency 
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to  do  in  recent  years.  It  would  cost  a  lot,  and  there  are  other  ways 
to  do  that. 

So,  in  summary,  while  it  is  welcome  to  see  some  downward 
trends  in  some  rates  of  drug  use  from  the  surveys,  there  is  no 
grounds  for  overoptimism.  The  one  survey  that  does  reach  a  high- 
risk  group  with  otjjective  measures  shows  continuing  serious  rates 
of  drug  use,  and  there  is  much  that  can  be  done,  hopefully  with  the 
leadership  of  ONDCP,  to  improve  our  drug  measurement. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  summary  of  our  report. 

We  did  look  at  Dr.  Brown's  statement  in  which  he  made  several 
comments  about  it,  and  we  can  comment  on  that  later. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  other  questions. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  OK  Why  don't  you  make  your  observations  now 
about  it? 

Mr.  MULHAUSER.  OK, 

Dr.  Brown's  statement  included  a  response  to  our  report  with 
two  new  data-gathering  efforts  mentioned,  one,  a  study  of  high-risk 
drug  users,  and  the  second,  something  called  pulse  check.  We  have 
also  seen  brief  descriptions  of  these  and  haven't  been  able  to  evalu- 
ate them  as  thoroughly  as  we  could,  the  longstanding  agency  ef- 
forts. 

The  pulse  check  eflFort  is  an  informal  polling  of  knowledgeable 
people  around  the  country  about  trends  in  drug  use  and  sales.  We 
did  recognize  some  of  the  names  of  research  experts  that  they 
talked  to,  and  they  would  be  useful  people  to  speak  with. 

The  pulse  check  also  involved  police  officials  and  treatment  staff. 
This  could  be  a  helpful  early  warning  system,  although  it  is  not 
clear  what  part  of  Federal  policy  needs  to  have  quarterly  urgent  re- 
ports of  drug  trends.  But,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  a  measurement 
system,  which  is  what  the  Nation  needs. 

The  second  effort  that  he  mentioned  is  an  ambitious  research 
project  to  get  rough  estimates  of  hardcore  drug  use.  It  appears  to 
involve  capable  investigators  under  contract  to  a  reputable  firm. 
However,  it  is  very  technical  work,  and  it  requires  the  collaboration 
of  ONDCP  and  HHS. 

This  project  will  involve  gathering  some  new  data  on  the  drug 
use  careers  of  hardcore  users.  No  one  knows  if  this  is  feasible.  It 
is  going  to  take  years  to  try  it  out.  And,  even  then,  the  data  quality 
may  not  be  very  good.  Most  important,  it  is  being  done  for  ONDCP, 
and  it  doesn't  address  the  systemic  problems  or  the  major  problems 
of  the  national  surveys  that  we  have  evaluated. 

So  it  is  welcome  to  see  the  initial  attention  from  Dr.  Brown.  We 
think  that  there  is  another  oversight  role  that  they  need  to  play 
in  overseeing  the  Nation's  drug  data  efforts  which  is  what  the  Na- 
tion relies  on. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Did  Dr.  Brown  comment  on  the  every  other  year 
survey? 

Mr.  MULHAUSER.  No. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  He  hasn't. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mulhauser  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  Invitation  to  testify  about 
the  work  GAO  has  conducted  for  the  committee  In  the  area  of  drug 
use  measurement/  We  examined  three  nationally  prominent  drug 
use  studies;   the  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NHSDA),  the  High  School  Senior  Survey  (HSSS),  and  the  Drug  Use 
Forecasting  (OUF)  study  of  booked  arrestees,  each  cited  in  the 
President's  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 

Let  me  discuss  our  findings  from  three  perspectives:   what 
the  studies  have  found,  what  confidence  we  should  have  in  those 
findings,  and  how  drug  use  measurement  studies  could  be  improved, 
with  a  particular  focus  on  high-risk  populations.   In  brief,  all 
three  studies  show  a  decreasing  trend  in  the  overall  rate  of 
marijuana  use.   Since  1985,  NHSDA  and  HSSS  have  also  estimated  a 
decreasing  trend  in  the  overall  use  of  cocaine.   DUF  data,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  described  an  overall  stable,  high  rate  of 
cocaine  use  among  booked  arrestees  during  the  first  4  years  of 
the  study  (1987-90).  The  use  patterns  for  heroin  and  other 
opiates  are  less  clearly  identified,  due  to  the  problems 
experienced  in  obtaining  access  to  users  of  these  drugs.  Thus, 
the  three  studies  produce  information  regularly  on  marijuana  and 
cocaine  use,  but  we  still  do  not  have  adequate  prevalence 
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measures  of  heroin  usage  in  the  United  States.   This  Is  a  serious 
problem  in  light  of  recent  Increases  in  heroin  availability  and 
purity,  and  decreases  In  the  price  charged  for  this  drug. 

What  confidence  can  we  have  In  the  studies'  estimates?  We 
believe  that  both  NHSDA  and  HSSS  have  been  Important  In  the 
development  of  national  drug  control  strategies,  since  they 
represent  our  most  highly  sophisticated  drug  prevalence  studies 
to  date.   We  did,  however,  find  a  number  of  limitations.   For 
NHSDA,  we  found  exclusion  of  groups  at  high  risk  for  drug  use, 
problematic  measurement  of  heroin  and  cocaine  use,  and  reliance 
on  subject  self-reports.   We  found  that  HSSS  excludes  dropouts 
and  absentees,  yields  questionable  estimates  of  the  drug  use 
patterns  of  nonwhlte  populations,  does  not  adequately  measure 
heroin  use,  and  also  relies  on  subject  self -reports.   Finally, 
although  DUF  employs  an  objective  drug  use  detection  technique — 
urlnalysls--ln  addition  to  self-reports,  the  study's  results 
cannot  be  generalized  either  to  the  booking  facilities  studied  or 
the  geographic  areas  specified  in  DUF  publications.   DUF  also 
lacks  standardization  across  study  sites,  which  minimizes 
comparability  across  these  sites.   In  summary,  we  judge  NHSDA  and 
HSSS  national  prevalence  estimates  to  be  conservative  measures  of 
actual  drug  use  patterns.   In  addition,  our  confidence  in  DUF 
results  is  limited  since  we  cannot  determine  the  extent  to  which 
DUF  drug  use  findings  actually  characterize  the  population  of 
booked  arrestees  housed  in  each  locality. 
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What  reconunendatlons  can  we  make  for  improving  drug 
prevalence  measurement?  We  focused  our  efforts  along  two  lines 
of  work:  (1)  enhancing  the  NHSDA,  HSSS,  and  DUF  studies;  and  (2) 
developing  new  methods  for  studying  high-risk  groups.   Promising 
methodologies,  such  as  hair  analysis,  deserve  exploration  as 
less  intrusive  means  than  urinalysis  to  validate  self -reports. 
Hair  analysis  can  also  determine  drug  use  over  a  more  extended 
period  of  time,  while  urinalysis  detection  is  typically 
restricted  to  the  initial  12  to  96  hours  following  use. 
Expanding  the  subsamples  of  current  surveys  and  conducting  new 
studies  aimed  at  hard-to-reach  groups  should  improve  the  coverage 
of  underrepresented,  high-risk  target  populations. 

Let  me  now  give  you  the  details  of  our  findings  and 
recommendations,  as  well  as  highlight  specific  implications  for 
the  development  of  a  national  drug  control  strategy. 

DRUG  USE  PATTERNS  OF  TARGETED  GROUPS  IN  NHSDA,  HSSS,  AND  DUF 

As  already  noted,  each  of  these  surveys  reported  a  decline 
In  the  overall  rate  of  marijuana  use.   Between  1979  and  1990,  the 
NHSDA  past  year  rate  decreased  from  18  to  10  percent,  while  the 
HSSS  yearly  rate  decreased  from  51  to  27  percent.  During  1987-90, 
the  DUF  booked-arrestee  marijuana  rate  declined  from  36  to  19 
percent,  based  on  urinalysis  test  results. 
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NHSDA  and  HSSS  have  demonstrated  declines  in  the  overall 
rate  of  cocaine  use  between  1985  and  1990.   The  NHSDA  yearly  rate 
decreased  from  6  to  3  percent,  and  the  HSSS  yearly  rate  decreased 
from  13  to  5  percent.   Cocaine  use  among  booked  arrestees 
participating  in  the  DUF  study,  however,  remained  high  during  the 
period  1987  to  1990.   In  1987,  46  percent  of  all  those  tested  by 
urinalysis  procedures  were  found  to  be  positive.   Three  years 
later,  the  rate  was  still  above  40  percent  (43  percent).   This 
points  up  the  need  to  develop  appropriate  cocaine  treatment 
strategies  for  specific  target  populations  in  our  national  drug 
control  strategies. 

NHSDA  has  not  been  a  useful  tool  for  tracking  heroin  use, 
nor  was  it  expected  to  be  given  that  heroin  users  frequently  do 
not  live  in  typical  household  settings.   Through  1990,  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  judged  both  the  past- 
month  and  past-year  use  estimates  to  be  too  imprecise  to  publish. 
HSSS  publishes  separate  heroin  and  other  opiate  use  rates  on  an 
ongoing  basis.   For  1979-90,  the  high  school  senior  rate  of  past- 
year  heroin  use  remained  stable  at  less  than  1  percent;  the  rate 
for  other  opiate  use  varied  around  the  5-percent  level.   DUF 
provides  a  combined  score  for  heroin  and  other  opiate  use,  based 
on  urinalysis  testing.   During  the  period  of  study,  1987-90,  the 
DUF  heroin  and  other  opiate  use  rate  dropped  from  14  to  10 
percent . 
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STRENGTHS  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  THREE  STUDIES 

National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse 

Six  particular  strengths  are  emphasized  in  our  report:  (1) 
project  management  skills;  (2)  national  population  coverage;  (3) 
high  screening  and  interview  completion  rates;  (4)  inclusion  of 
all  major  illicit  drug  types,  as  well  as  alcohol  and  tobacco;  (5) 
statistical  determination  of  drug  use  patterns  and  trends;  and 
(6)  use  of  cognitive  laboratory  procedures  to  assess  more 
effective,  user-friendly  ways  of  acquiring  drug  use  data. 

Four  selected  limitations  are  discussed  here  in  greater 
detail  because  of  their  implications  for  drug  use  measurement  and 
the  development  of  a  national  drug  control  policy. 

The  Accuracy  of  Subject  Self -Reports 

NHSDA  findings  rely  entirely  on  the  honesty  of  subject  self- 
reports.   Recent  studies  (1985-91)  provide  mixed  evidence 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  drug  use  self -reports.   Some  studies 
have  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  self-report  method.   Others 
found  particular  groups  providing  inaccurate  responses  (for 
example,  arrestees,  pregnant  females,  and  discharged  clients). 
Underreporting  of  the  more  socially  disapproved  drugs  has  also 
been  noted. 
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The  accuracy  of  self-reported  responses  for  household 
respondents  In  NHSDA  has  never  been  effectively  evaluated, 
despite  the  high  price  tag  associated  with  the  study 
(approximately  $12  million  In  1991).   We  therefore  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  veracity  of  subject  responses,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  more  stigmatized,  or  socially  disapproved,  drugs  (for 
example,  heroin  and  cocaine) . 

Problems  In  Heroin  Measurement 

NHSDA  Includes  few  subjects  who  have  Indicated  use  of 
heroin  either  during  the  past  month  or  during  the  past  year.   In 
part,  this  reflects  the  relatively  low  prevalence  rate  of  heroin 
use  In  this  country.   But  It  Is  also  a  function  of  the  fact  that 
heroin  users  are  frequently  not  situated  In  the  household 
environment  or  are  excluded  from  the  sample  because  they  are 
transients.   In  1990,  only  1  Hispanic  male,  7  black  males,  and  13 
white  males  indicated  using  heroin  in  the  past  year.   During  the 
same  time  period,  there  were  only  4  Hispanic  females,  3  black 
females,  and  4  white  females  who  indicated  heroin  use.   The 
generalization  of  NHSDA  results  to  various  subgroups  of  the 
population  is  therefore  Impractical  given  these  limited  numbers. 
Nevertheless,  in  1991,  142,000  heroin  users  were  nationally 
estimated  based  on  projections  from  one  79-year-old  woman 
participating  in  the  survey,  and  32  percent  of  the  annual  heroin 
users  were  judged  to  be  older  than  age  60  based  on  projections 
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from  just  seven  heroin-using  subjects. 

Given  national  concerns  about  a  potential  increase  in  the 
heroin  use  rate,  it  is  imperative  that  additional  data  sets  be 
Integrated  to  track  the  prevalence  and  incidence  rates  of  this 
drug.   Policy  planners  cannot  rely  on  NHSDA  for  good 
documentation  of  heroin  use. 

Problems  in  Cocaine  Measurement 

In  the  1990  NHSDA,  the  number  of  individuals  said  to  be 
using  cocaine  "once  a  week"  or  more  was  estimated  at  662,000.   In 
1991,  this  estimate  increased  to  855,000,  indicating  a  jump  of 
almost  200,000  weekly  cocaine  users  within  a  single  year.  This 
sharp  increase  has  been  taken  as  one  indicator  of  the  need  to 
fight  a  "two-front  drug  war":   one  with  casual,  recreational 
users;  the  other  with  more  hard-core,  frequent  users.   However, 
the  855,000  estimate  was  subsequently  shown  to  be  incorrect.   Due 
to  imputation  problems,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA)  revised  the  1991  user  population  estimate,  first  from 
855,000  down  to  654,000  and  then  to  625,000,  implying  that  the 
frequency  of  weekly  cocaine  users  in  NHSDA  had,  in  fact,  not 
risen  between  1990  and  1991.   Obviously,  greater  quality  control 
procedures  need  to  be  in  place  to  catch  errors  of  such 
significant  policy  relevance. 
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Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  the  validity  of 
national  estimates  of  "frequent"  cocaine  users.   In  1990,  41 
percent  of  the  survey's  past-month  cocaine  users  did  not 
initially  indicate  use  of  the  drug  during  this  time  period.   The 
contractor  subsequently  modified  their  responses  to  eliminate 
contradictory  results.   However,  the  procedures  for  modifying  a 
subject's  response  pattern  are  not  believed  to  be  entirely 
justifiable. 

Frequency  of  NHSDA  Survey  Administration 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  requires  that  the  extent  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  the  general  population  be  assessed 
annually.   (NIDA  had  been  conducting  the  NHSDA  every  2  to  3  years 
previous  to  1990.)   A  yearly  data  collection  strategy  is 
questionable  for  three  reasons:  (1)  the  1991  total  cost 
allocation  was  sizable,  at  $11.5  million;  (2)  prevalence  rate 
changes  have  been  minimal  between  survey  administrations;  and  (3) 
hard-core,  frequent  drug  users  are  often  not  found  In  the 
household  environment. 

The  High  School  Senior  Survey 

Five  particular  strengths  are  highlighted  in  our  report: 
(1)  HSSS  Is  managed  by  a  distinguished  group  of  social  scientists 
at  the  University  of  M4.chigan  who  have  guided  the  project  since 
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its  Inception  in  1975;  (2)  a  sophisticated  design  is  utilized  to 
obtain  between  15,000  and  19,000  participating  seniors  each  year, 
drawn  from  between  120  and  140  public  and  private  schools;  (3) 
the  refusal  rate  among  available  students  has  consistently  been 
less  than  1  percent;  (4)  all  illicit  drug  types,  as  well  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  steroids,  are  considered;  and  (5),  as  in 
NHSDA,  statistical  tests  have  been  used  to  determine  whether 
there  have  been  significant  score  changes  between  survey 
administrations . 

Five  limitations  potentially  affecting  the  validity  of  HSSS, 
and  thereby  the  development  of  national  drug  policy,  are 
highlighted  In  our  report. 

The  Accuracy  of  Subject  Self-Reports 

Like  NHSDA,  HSSS  has  not  assessed  the  accuracy  of  self- 
reported  drug  use  against  objective  criteria.   While  the  study 
investigators  provide  reasonable  self-report  correlative  evidence 
that  the  findings  may  be  valid,  an  "honesty"  survey  question 
shows  that  high  school  senior  lifetime  drug  use  estimates  for 
marijuana,  heroin,  and  the  amphetamines  may  be  understated.   As 
In  the  case  of  NHSDA,  objective  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of 
HSSS  Is  needed. 

Exclusion  of  High  School  Dropouts 
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By  design,  dropouts  have  not  been  included  in  the  sampling 
frame  of  HSSS  since  the  inception  of  the  study  in  1975.   Since 
they  are  thought  to  have  higher  rates  of  drug  use  than  students 
in  school,  this  implies  some  underestimation  of  drug  use  rat^s 
among  the  age  cohort  of  high  school  seniors.   Correction  factors 
introduced  by  project  officials  have  not  been  universally 
accepted.   In  fiscal  year  1992,  NIDA  awarded  a  5-year  grant  to 
HSSS  investigators  to  study  drug  use  among  dropouts. 

Exclusion  of  School  Absentees 

The  HSSS  field  staff  does  not  engage  in  follow-up  school 
visits  because  of  costs  and  logistics.   As  a  result,  students 
absent  on  the  day  of  the  survey  administration  are  excluded  from 
participation.   According  to  the  coprincipal  investigators, 
absentees  constitute  approximately  17  to  23  percent  of  enrolled 
students.   HSS  is  therefore  missing  about  one  in  five  students 
because  of  absenteeism.   Drug  correction  factors  have  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  absenteeism  is  a  fairly  random  event  and 
thus  the  absentee  patterns  of  those  present  (at  the  time  of  the 
survey)  represent  those  who  are  absent.  This  assumption,  while 
plausible,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

School  Wonparticlpatlon  and  Replacement 

The  school  nonparticlpation  rate  has  tended  to  be  between  20 
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and  40  percent.   Since  school  officials  do  not  Indicate  school 
drug  problems  as  a  reason  for  nonparticipation,  the  assumption 
has  been  made  that  no  drug  bias  occurs  in  the  school  replacement 
process.   This  conclusion  too  has  never  been  empirically  proven. 

Minority  Drug  Use  Estimates 

Drug  use  estimates  for  nonwhite  seniors  have  traditionally 
not  been  reported  on  a  yearly  basis  in  HSSS  press  releases  and 
publications.   Nor  have  safeguard  procedures  been  adopted  to 
ensure  the  representativeness  of  minority  groups  in  the  HSSS 
survey  sample.   As  a  result,  annual  nonwhite  drug  use  patterns 
among  high  school  seniors  over  the  years  have  remained  unclear. 

Drug  Use  Forecasting 

Four  strengths  of  OUF  are  highlighted  in  our  report:  (1) 
establishment  of  a  much  needed  drug  use  data  base  at  the  local 
level;  (2)  resort  to  an  objective  drug  use  criteria,  rather  than 
reliance  on  subject  self-reports;  (3)  high  urinalysis 
participation  rates;  and  (4)  use  of  a  centralized  laboratory  to 
minimize  potential  specimen  test  biases. 

I  will  discuss  three  of  the  principal  DUF  limitations  in  my 
testimony  today.   The  full  range  of  significant  limitations  are 
detailed  in  our  report. 

1 
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Geographic  Site  Variations 

DUF  collects  self-report  Interviews  and  urinalysis  specimens 
from  booked  arrestees  at  central  booking  facilities.   These 
participating  facilities,  however,  often  serve  very  different 
geographical  areas.   Some  facilities  serve  an  entire  city;  others 
part  of  a  city,  a  central  city  plus  additional  cities,  an  entire 
county,  or  parts  of  a  county.   These  differences  are  not  made 
clear  in  DUF  publications.   Based  on  annual  reports,  the 
Impression  is  created  that  drug  use  findings  are  generated  for 
entire  cities,  when  in  fact  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Criminal  justice  planners  and  decision  makers  must  therefore 
exercise  caution  in  using  these  data  for  the  development  of 
overall  city  and  county  drug  policies. 

Subject  Sampling  Procedure 

DUF  has  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  representative  sample 
of  booked  arrestees  either  at  the  central  booking  facility  level 
or  in  the  geographic  locales  highlighted  in  DUF  reports.   The 
sampling  procedures,  as  described  in  the  DUF  procedures  manual, 
are  not  being  followed  closely  by  all  sites. 

Privacy  in  the  Interview  Situation 

Not  all  facilities  use  a  private  office  for  arrestee 
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interviews.   Subjects  have  been  interviewed  in  hallways  traversed 
regularly  by  police  department  personnel;  in  small  alcoves,  with 
a  police  officer  standing  guard  at  the  entrance;  or  through  the 
bars  of  a  holding  cell,  in  close  proximity  to  other  arrestees. 
Under  such  conditions,  there  is  a  potential  for  underreporting 
drug  use,  particularly  since  arrestees  are  awaiting  arraignment 
before  a  judge.  (Though  pledges  of  confidentiality  are  given, 
arrestees  may  not  fully  believe  them.)  Urinalysis  rates, 
however,  should  not  be  affected. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  DRUG  PREVALENCE  ESTIMATES 

Enhancing  the  NHSDA,  HSSS,  and  DUF  Studies 

In  our  report,  we  recommend  to  the  Congress: 

--  That  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  collect  survey  data  only  biennially, 
rather  than  each  year,  on  the  national  prevalence  of 
the  various  forms  of  substance  abuse  eunong  high  school 
students  and  among  the  general  population.   But  if 
local  or  regional  indicators  portend  an  Increase  in 
drug  use,  then  the  Secretary  should  have  the  authority 
to  initiate  new  or  augment  current  studies  to  determine 
the  nature  and,  degree  of  the  problem. 
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Implementation  of  this  recommendation  can  result  in  an  NHSDA 
savings  of  approximately  $13  million  per  year,  based  on  1993  cost 
estimates,  if  the  current  methodology  is  maintained.   A  portion 
of  this  cost-savings  could  be  usefully  applied  toward  studying 
the  drug  use  patterns  of  those  high-risk  groups 
disproportionately  impacting  criminal  justice  and  health  system 
resources,  field-testing  new  methodologies,  and  validating  our 
current  measures  and  findings . 

We  also  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services : 

--  Give  high  priority  to  validating  self-reports  of  the 
use  of  illicit  drugs,  particularly  focusing  on 
objective  techniques  such  as  hair  testing. 

Hair  testing  has  received  publicity  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  because  of  its  potential  to  distinguish  the  use 
of  illicit  drugs  in  hair  specimens  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
At  present,  we  conclude  that  hair  analysis  has  sufficient 
scientific  merit  to  justify  its  use  in  self-report  validation 
field  trials.  (This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  we  also 
support  hair  analysis  in  employment  testing  and  court  testimony, 
for  which  maximal  precision  would  be  required.)  A  hair 
validation  study  of  four  drug  types,  involving  2,000  subjects, 
using  both  a  hair  screen  and  a  confirmatory  test,  would  cost 
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approximately  $150,000  (including  subject  payment  incentives),  a 
relatively  small  allocation  compared  to  the  $13  million  cost  of 
conducting  just  one  round  of  NHSDA. 

—  Develop  or  improve  supplementary  data  sources  to 
more  appropriately  determine  heroin  and  cocaine 
prevalence  patterns  and  trends . 

In  1991,  NHSDA  was  expanded  beyond  just  a  household  survey 
to  include  the  sheltered  homeless,  civilians  on  military  bases, 
and  residents  of  college  dormitories.   These  target  populations, 
however,  do  not  encompass  the  totality  of  heroin  and  cocaine 
users.   If  we  are  to  more  accurately  judge  the  prevalence  of 
heroin  and  cocaine  use  in  this  country,  we  must  come  up  with 
ingenious  ways  of  identifying  and  accessing  the  relevant 
population  groups  (that  is,  those  living  in  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  quarters  and  on  the  streets),  as  well  as  devise 
ways  to  prevent  double  counting  (for  example,  of  a  homeless 
person  formerly  living  in  public  housing) . 

--  Incorporate  methodological  design  changes  into  HSSS 
so  that  nonwhite  individuals  are  adequately  sampled. 

Nonwhite  annual  drug  use  rates  have  typically  not  been 
discussed  in  HSSS  reports  because  of  methodological  study 
concerns.   We  therefore  )cnow  little  about  minority  drug  use  rates 
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at  the  high  school  level  and  their  contribution  to  overall 
national  drug  prevalence  patterns.   If  we  are  to  plan  prevention 
and  treatment  strategies  aimed  at  this  diverse  subgroup,  we  must 
certainly  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  drug  use  on  a 
more  timely  basis. 

—  Retain  the  current  design  of  NHSDA  to  provide  national 
estimates  only  (and  not  expand  the  design  to  provide 
state-level  estimates  of  drug  use). 

Expanding  NHSDA  to  the  state  level  would  be  too  costly, 
given  other  drug  area  priorities.   The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  NIDA  have  estimated  a  cost  of  about  $110 
million  for  state-level  survey  expansion.   Such  an  effort  would 
also  duplicate  other  already  existing  studies  being  conducted  in 
multiple  states. 

Further,  we  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice 

—  review  the  practicality  of  improving  the  DUF  design,  such 
as  by  using  a  standardized  methodology  across  sites;  and 

—  give  priority  to  creating  a  DUF  arrestee  data  base  that- 
can  be  generalized  to  booked  arrestees  in  the 
geographic  areas  surveyed. 
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The  development  of  generalizable  findings  requires  several 
stages  of  decision  making.   First,  the  geographic  unit  of  study 
must  be  clarified.   (For  example,  if  cities  are  the  relevant 
unit,  then  county  data  from  outside  city  boundaries  must  be 
excluded.)   Second,  central  booking  facilities  must  be  chosen 
that  adequately  represent  a  cross  section  of  arrestees  being 
detained  in  that  geographic  unit.   (This  may  involve  the 
selection  of  one  or  more  booking  facilities.)   Third,  a  sample  of 
arrestees  must  be  obtained  from  each  booking  facility  to  yield  an 
appropriate  cross  section  of  that  facility's  arrestees. 

Developing  New  Methods  for  Studying  Hiqh-Risk  Groups 

Since  NHSDA  and  HSSS  do  not  sufficiently  measure  drug  use 
among  high-risk  target  groups,  supplementary  methods  must  be 
conceptualized,  field-tested,  and  implemented  if  we  are  to  better 
understand  drug  prevalence  rates  and  trends  among  these  groups. 

Until  recently,  only  modest  efforts  were  being  made  in  this 
area.   But  momentum  is  building.   We  have  already  discussed  NIJ's 
pioneering  work  with  booked  arrestees.   Particularly  over  the 
past  3  years,  NIDA  has  been  active  in  sponsoring  studies  aimed  at 
identifying,  gaining  access  to,  and  interviewing  individuals  at 
high  risk  for  substance  abuse.   The  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  Area  Drug  Study  (DC*MADS)  was  designed  to  develop 
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prototype  methodologies  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  for 
replication  in  other  metropolitan  areas.   High-risk  groups  in  the 
study  Include  the  homeless  and  transient  populations,  school 
dropouts,  juvenile  and  adult  offenders,  and  the 
Institutionalized.   NIDA  intends  to  publish  methodological, 
substantive  reports  in  1993  describing  the  procedures  adopted  in 
the  field  experiments,  success  levels  achieved,  and  resultant 
drug  use  findings.   It  is  premature  at  this  time  for  us  to 
comment  on  the  utility  of  the  various  methodologies  for  obtaining 
drug  use  data  from  these  high-risk  groups.   However,  transference 
to  other  metropolitan  areas  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  function 
of  study  costs.   Budget  submissions  in  September  1990  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  initial  study  were  quite  high 
(for  example,  for  the  homeless  and  transient  study,  $883,628;  for 
the  school  dropout  study,  $576,033;  and  for  the  adult  offender 
study,  $577,550). 

NIDA  funded  a  5-year  grant  award  to  the  University  of 
Michigan's  HSSS  investigators  aimed  at  following  up  a  national 
cohort  of  8th  and  10th  graders  every  2  years  to  learn  more  about 
the  drug  use  of  school  dropouts.  It  is  also  too  soon  to  comment 
on  the  effectiveness  of  this  study,  given  that  the  award  was  made 
in  fiscal  year  1992.  The  direct  costs  of  this  study  range  from 
$319,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  grant  to  $619,000  in  the  fifth 
year. 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  have  sought  to  estimate  the  number 
of  hard-core  and  heavy  cocaine  users  through  secondary  analyses 
of  existing  data  bases.   Ethnographic  street  studies  have  been 
incorporated  in  high-risk  group  prevalence  estimation  efforts,  as 
have  nominative  techniques  and  a  wide  range  of  traditional 
operations  research  procedures.   These  types  of  studies  are  still 
in  their  early  stages  of  development  with  respect  to  drug  use, 
requiring  much  more  elaboration  and  specificity,  but  are 
certainly  worthy  of  continued  attention  and  funding. 

To  undertake  such  work  on  high-risk  groups  in  an  orderly, 
scientific  manner,  we  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 

--  conduct  a  systematic  program  for  the  study  of  drug 
prevalence  rates  among  underrepresented,  high-risk 
groups . 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  agencies  to  engage  ad  hoc  In 
singular  studies  of  specific  high-risk  groups.   Given  the 
impingement  of  these  groups  on  the  health  care  dellveiry  system, 
policymakers  and  health  officials  must  have  comprehensive  data 
bases  from  which  to  plan  needed  prevention  and  Intervention 
strategies. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.   I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  or  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may 
have. 
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Mr.  CoNfYERS.  Welcome,  Mr.  Kelley. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  KELLEY,  DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE, 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  ISSUES,  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DIVISION,  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Kelley.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  here  to  discuss  the  recent  report  on  the  progress  and 
problems  that  the  United  States  and  the  Colombian  agencies  have 
experienced  in  implementing  antidrug  progp'ams  in  Colombia  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1990  and  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  August  1989,  President  Bush  approved  the  An- 
dean strategy,  a  major  component  of  the  United  States  national 
drug  control  strategy,  which  is  designed  to  help  reduce  the  supply 
of  illegal  drugs  being  shipped  to  the  united  States. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  Andean  strategy  was  announced,  Colom- 
bia has  demonstrated  its  commitment  and  political  will  by  taking 
actions  to  support  United  States  countemarcotics  objectives.  It  has 
applied  pressure  against  drug  trafficking  activities  through  law  en- 
forcement and  military  actions  and  has  disrupted  these  activities 
in  Colombia,  and,  as  a  result.  United  States  officials  in  country  be- 
lieve these  programs  are  effective. 

In  our  review,  the  effectiveness  of  Colombia's  efforts  and  United 
States  programs  could  not  be  determined,  however,  because  United 
States  officials  lacked  the  data  needed  to  make  such  assessments, 
specifically,  the  amount  of  cocaine  being  shipped  from  Colombia  to 
the  United  States. 

My  testimony  points  out  the  various  obstacles  that  have  hindered 
the  implementation  and  the  effectiveness  of  United  States  efforts 
in  Colombia.  These  obstacles  include  increased  insurgency  and 
countemarcotic  terrorist  activities,  the  expansion  of  the  Colombian 
trafficking  activities  into  opium  cultivation,  corruption  within  the 
Colombian  Grovernment  and  a  lack  of  effective  antidrug  programs 
in  neighboring  countries. 

My  testimony  also  describes  certain  United  States  management 
problems  that  have  hindered  planning  and  implementation  of  Unit- 
ed States  programs  in  Colombia.  For  example,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reduced  the  funding  for  military  and  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams because  of  budgetary  constraints.  These  constraints,  in  the 
view  of  the  officials  in  country,  have  impeded  and  will  continue  to 
impede  programs  that  the  United  States  officials  believe  are  need- 
ed to  enhance  Columbia's  antidrug  capabilities. 

We  questioned  the  officials  on  this  problem,  and  they  stated  that, 
even  if  the  funding  for  the  enhancement  programs  were  provided, 
they  still  don't  know  whether  more  funds  would  be  needed  or 
whether  this  would  have  an  impact  on  the  objectives  of  diminishing 
drugs  coming  out  of  Colombia.  We  believe  it  is  going  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  funding  levels  that  are  needed  to  fully  meet 
United  States  antidrug  objectives  because  the  cartels  in  that  coun- 
try are  flexible  and  can  easily  adjust  their  operations  to  ellude  law 
enforcement  efforts  and  are  expanding  activities  in  Colombia. 

We  also  note  in  the  testimony  that  poor  coordination  among  U.S. 
agencies  has  resulted  in  inefficient  use  of  resources  and  weak- 
nesses in  inventory  and  financial  management  practices  affecting 
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the  national  police  programs  that  are  also  hindering  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs. 

Regarding  the  oversight  of  the  programs,  U.S.  military  officials, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  slow  to  implement  end-use  monitoring 
plans,  and  U.S.  embassy  officials  cannot  provide  assurances  that 
U.S.  policies  regarding  tne  use  of  aid  and  human  rights  are  being 
met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  report  contains  several  recommendations,  one 
of  which  is  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  perform  a  reevaluation  of  the  programs  in  Colombia  as  well 
as  in  the  other  Andean  countries  because  of  the  issues  that  I  just 
mentioned.  We  believe  that  the  evaluation  needs  to  consider  the 
impacts  that  our  programs  are  having,  how  much  funding  we  are 
really  going  to  need  for  these  programs  and  whether  we  can  affi)rd 
it  as  far  as  our  budget  is  concerned. 

This  concludes  my  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

I  would  also  comment  on  Dr.  Brown's  comments,  if  you  like  at 
this  time,  sir, 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  like.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Our  report  on  Colombia  was  not  in  Dr.  Brown's  pre- 
pared comments,  but  he  did  say  at  the  end  of  his  statement  that 
he  agreed  with  the  observations  we  had  made  on  the  Colombian 
program.  And  with  respect  to  that  he  feels  that  they  need  to  do  the 
evaluation,  and,  in  fact,  he  believes  that  the  executive  branch  is 
now  doing  that  reevaluation.  He  did  not  take  any  real  exception  to 
anything  we  were  saying. 

We  think  that  if  they  are  doing  this  reevaluation  that  they  really 
need  to  address  the  impact  question  that  I  raised,  and  how  we 
measure  the  impact  of  those  programs. 

As  far  as  the  report  went,  he  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kelley  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  recent  report.  The 
Drug  War;   Colombia  Is  Undertaking  Antidrug  Programs,  but  Impact  Is 
Uncertain,  on  the  progress  and  problems  that  U.S.  and  Colombian 
agencies  have  experienced  In  Implementing  U.S.  antidrug  programs  In 
Colombia  between  fiscal  years  1990  and  1992.   This  report  Is  a 
follow-up  to  our  Initial  report  that  was  Issued  In  September  1991.^ 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

In  the  3  years  since  the  Andean  Strategy  was  announced,  Colombia 
has  demonstrated  Its  commitment  and  political  will  by  taking  action 
to  support  U.S.  counternarcotics  objectives.   It  has  applied 
pressure  against  drug-trafficking  activities  through  law 
enforcement  and  military  actions  and  has  disrupted  drug-trafficking 
activities  in  Colombia.   The  effectiveness  of  Colombia's  efforts 
and  U.S.  programs  could  not  be  determined  however,  because  U.S. 
officials  lack  the  data  needed  to  make  such  an  assessment. 

Various  obstacles  have  hindered  the  Implementation  and 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts  in  Colombia.   These  obstacles 
Included  the  limited  ability  of  some  Colombian  agencies  to  plan  and 
implement  effective  programs,  increased  insurgency  and 
narcoterrorist  activities,  the  expansion  of  drug  trafficking 
activities  into  opium  cultivation,  corruption  within  the  Colombian 
government,  and  the  lack  of  effective  antidrug  programs  in  other 
countries.   Furthermore,  the  following  U.S.  management  problems 
have  hindered  the  planning  and  implementation  of  antidrug  programs. 

—  The  State  Department  reduced  the  funding  for  military  and  law 
enforcement  programs  because  of  budgetary  constraints .   These 
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constraints  have  Impeded  and  will  continue  to  Impede  programs 
that  U.S.  Embassy  officials  believe  are  needed  to  enhance 
Colombia's  antidrug  capabilities.   U.S.  Embassy  officials 
stated,  however,  that  even  if  the  enhancement  programs  were 
fully  funded,  they  did  not  know  whether  these  programs  would 
fulfill  U.S.  antidrug  objectives  or  whether  more  funds  would  be 
needed.   We  believe  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  what 
funding  levels  are  needed  to  fully  meet  U.S.  antidrug  objectives 
because  the  cartels  are  flexible  and  can  easily  adjust  their 
operations  to  elude  law  enforcement  efforts,  and  are  expanding 
their  activities  in  Colombia  and  elsewhere. 

—  Poor  coordination  among  U.S.  agencies  has  resulted  in  the 

inefficient  use  of  resources,  and  weaknesses  in  inventory  and 
financial  management  practices  are  hindering  program 
effectiveness . 

Regarding  the  oversight  of  U.S.  programs,  U.S.  officials  cannot 
provide  assurance  that  U.S.  policies  regarding  the  use  of  aid  and 
human  rights  are  being  met.   Our  recent  report  makes 
recommendations  regarding  the  need  to  reevaluate  antidrug  programs 
in  Colombia  and  throughout  the  Andean  region  and  to  improve  the 
management  and  oversight  of  U.S. -provided  aid. 

BACKGROUND 

In  August  1989,  President  Bush  approved  the  Andean  Strategy,  a 
major  component  of  the  U.S.  national  drug  control  strategy,  which 
is  designed  to  help  reduce  the  supply  of  Illegal  drugs.  Including 
cocaine  and  heroin,  being  shipped  to  the  United  States.   Under  that 
strategy,  the  United  States  provides  increased  levels  of  military, 
law  enforcement,  and  economic  aid  to  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru  to 
assist  them  to  disrupt  drug-trafficking  activities.   The  United 
States  places  special  emphasis  on  Colombia  because  it  is  the 
leading  source  country  for  processed  cocaine.   Furthermore, 
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Colombia  Is  the  home  of  two  major  cartels,  Medellin  and  Call,  that 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  drug-related  activity. 

Simply  put,  the  goal  of  U.S.  counternarcotics  programs  in  Colombia 
is  to  assist  that  government  in  its  efforts  to  disrupt  and 
ultimately  dismantle  drug-trafficking  activities  within  its 
borders.   Between  fiscal  years  1990  and  1992,  the  United  states 
agreed  to  provide  about  $504.3  million  worth  of  aid  to  assist  the 
Colombian  government  to  achieve  this  goal.   Of  this  amount,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  Colombia  with  $397.2  million  worth 
of  military  and  law  enforcement  aid  and  guaranteed  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  law  enforcement 
and  military  organizations  to  disrupt  drug-trafficking  activities. 
The  remaining  $107.1  million  was  economic  aid  designed  to  improve 
Colombia's  balance  of  payments,  strengthen  its  judiciary  and 
economy,  and  support  poppy  eradication  operations  of  the  police. 

PROGRAMS  ARE  BEING  IMPLEMENTED.  BUT 
IMPACT  IS  UNCERTAIN 

The  United  States  and  Colombia  are  undertaking  a  variety  of 
programs  and  initiatives  to  meet  U.S.  counternarcotics  objectives 
for  Colombia.   Colombia  has  increased  efforts  designed  to  disrupt 
some  drug-related  activities  of  the  major  cartels.   Although  U.S. 
officials  admit  that  these  efforts  have  not  significantly  reduced 
the  availability  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States,  they  believe  that 
the  efforts  are  effective  and  should  be  continued.   However,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  can  be  assessed 
because  U.S.  officials  lack  the  data  needed  to  make  such  a 
determination.   Furthermore,  the  potential  impact  that  U.S. 
programs  are  having  on  drug-related  activities  are  affected  by 
various  obstacles  in  and  around  Colombia. 
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Antidrug  Programs  Are  Being  Implemented 

U.S.  aid  is  being  used  to  implement  various  programs  designed  to 
meet  U.S.  antidrug  objectives  in  Colombia.   For  example: 

--  The  first  objective  is  to  strengthen  the  institutional  and 
political  will  of  the  Colombian  government  to  take  action 
against  drug-trafficking  activities.   Improving  the  judicial 
system  is  a  high  priority  of  this  objective.   In  1990,  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  began  developing  a  6 -year, 
$36  million  program  designed  to  improve  Colombia's  judicial 
system.   We  found  that  progress  is  beginning  to  be  made  on 
improving  that  system. 

—  The  second  and  third  objectives  relate  to  improving  the 
capabilities  that  are  needed  for  the  Colombian  government  to 
conduct  counternarcotics  operations  against  drug-related 
activities.   Most  of  the  $397.2  million  in  military  and  law 
enforcement  aid  and  guaranteed  loans  have  provided  the  Colombian 
law  enforcement  and  military  organizations  with  the  equipment, 
training,  and  support  needed  to  improve  their  capabilities. 

—  The  fourth  objective  is  to  strengthen  Colombia's  economy.   As  of 
April  1992,  the  United  States  had  provided  about  $41  million  in 
Economic  Support  Funds  to  reduce  Colombia's  debt  to  the  United 
States  and  multilateral  lenders.   This  allowed  Colombia  to  use 
Its  own  funds  to  soften  the  impact  of  reducing  the  role  of 
illicit  drugs  in  the  economy,  financing  alternative  development 
projects,  and  supporting  drug  awareness  programs. 

Colombia  Is  Taking  Action  to 
Disrupt  Drug-Trafficking  Activities 

Our  review  Indicated  that  Colombia's  actions  are  disrupting  drug- 
trafficking  activities.   Between  calendar  years  1990  and  1992,  the 
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Colombian  government  seized  177  metric  tons  of  cocaine,  destroyed 
737  labs,  and  destroyed  over  13,000  hectares  of  opium  poppy. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Colombia  made  law  enforcement  operations 
against  the  Medellin  cartel,  headed  by  Pablo  Escobar,  their  initial 
priority  because  of  the  cartel's  dominant  role  in  cocaine 
production  and  terrorism.   In  March  1993,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  reported  that  these  efforts  have  resulted  in 
disrupting  many  of  the  cartel's  activities.   In  addition,  Pablo 
Escobar  turned  himself  Into  the  government  for  trial  In  1991. 
Although  he  escaped  from  prison  in  mid-1992,  U.S.  officials  believe 
that  his  power  has  substantially  declined. 

The  Colombian  government  has  also  begun  to  take  law  enforcement 
action  against  the  Call  cartel.   One  operation  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  more  than  $54  million  from  bank  accounts  maintained  in 
five  countries. 

Despite  Colombia's  efforts  to  disrupt  drug-trafficking  activities, 
U.S.  officials  admitted  that  cocaine  remains  readily  available  to 
U.S.  users.   However,  these  officials  believe  that  U.S.  programs  in 
Colombia  should  continue  to  be  funded  because  they  are  effective  in 
disrupting  drug-trafficking  activities  and  In  meeting  U.S. 
counternarcotics  goals. 

Data  to  Measure  Program  Impacts 
and  Contributions  Are  Lacking 

We  do  not  believe  that  U.S.  officials  can  determine  the  impact  of 
efforts  to  disrupt  drug-trafficking  activities  or  their 
contribution  to  reduce  the  supply  of  cocaine  being  shipped  from 
Colombia  to  the  United  States  because  they  lack  the  data  to  make 
this  assessment.   U.S.  officials  recognize  that  problems  exist  with 
the  data  that  is  being  used  to  measure  effectiveness. 
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statistics  such  as  seizures,  labs  destroyed,  number  of  arrests,  or 
changes  in  the  prices  and  availability  of  cocaine  are  frequently 
used  as  measures  of  effectiveness.   However,  these  data  by 
themselves  cannot  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs.   For  example,  while  increased  seizures  are  generally 
viewed  as  an  indicator  of  success,  a  decrease  in  seizures  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  program  is  less  effective  than  it  was 
previously.   Furthermore,  estimates  used  to  determine  drug 
availability  and  consumption  are  generally  not  designed  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  individual  U.S.  interdiction  progrsuns. 

To  evaluate  the  impact  of  Colombia's  antidrug  efforts  to  disrupt 
drug-related  activities  or  reduce  the  supply  of  cocaine  being 
shipped  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  U.S.  officials  would 
need  information  on  the  eunount  of  cocaine  being  shipped  into  the 
United  States,  the  deterrent  effect  that  these  efforts  have  on 
drug-related  activities,  and  the  effectiveness  of  interdiction 
alternatives.   This  data  is  not  available.   Without  this  data  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  impact  and  contribution  that  programs  in 
Colombia  are  making  in  meeting  U.S.  antidrug  goals.   For  example, 
without  knowing  the  amount  of  cocaine  being  shipped  out  of  Colombia 
into  the  United  States,  neither  the  percentage  of  cocaine  being 
Interdicted  nor  the  effectiveness  of  antidrug  operations  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  cocaine  can  be  easily  determined. 

Long-Term  Commitment  Is  Needed 

Even  though  U.S.  officials  recognize  that  they  lack  the  data  needed 
to  determine  progreun  success,  they  believe  that  the  national  drug 
strategy's  goals  of  disrupting  drug-trafficking  activities  and 
reducing  the  supply  of  cocaine  entering  the  United  States  will 
require  a  long-term  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  to  continue  law  enforcement  efforts. 
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According  to  U.S.  officials,  Colombia's  efforts  against  the  cartels 
are  similar  to  U.S.  law  enforcement  efforts  against  organized 
crime,  which  has  existed  for  many  years.   In  fact,  these  officials 
stated  that  Colombia  faces  even  more  significant  obstacles  than  the 
United  States  does  because  it  has  limited  resources  and 
technologies  available  to  fight  the  cartels  and  the  cartels  are  as 
powerful  or  more  powerful  than  many  criminal  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Obstacles  Hinder  U.S.  Programs 

Various  obstacles  in  and  around  Colombia  are  hindering  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  programs  in  Colombia.   They  include  the 
following: 

—  Colombia's  ability  to  plan  and  implement  effective 
counternarcotics  programs  has  weaknesses.   Various  U.S.  reports 
show  that  some  civilian  agencies  as  well  as  the  police  have  not 
been  effective  in  planning  or  implementing  programs. 

--  Increased  active  insurgency  and  narcoterrorism  activities  in 
large  sections  of  Colombia  hinder  the  government's  efforts  to 
maintain  the  presence  needed  to  sustain  counternarcotics 
pressure.   Two  guerilla  groups,  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces 
of  Colombia  and  the  National  Liberation  Army,  are  reportedly 
involved  in  drug-trafficking  activities  in  Colombia. 

—  The  cartels  are  expanding  their  activities  into  heroin.   U.S. 
estimates  show  that  in  less  than  2  years,  poppy  cultivation  in 
Colombia  has  expanded  from  about  2,500  to  about  32,700  hectares. 
In  early  1992,  the  Colombian  government  formally  approved  an 
aerial  eradication  program  to  supplement  its  manual  program 
because  it  was  concerned  about  this  expansion.   Under  the 
program,  the  police  are  using  helicopters  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft  originally  provided  by  the  United  States  for  cocaine 
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operations  for  aerial  poppy  eradication.   As  a  result,  cocaine 
operations  have  declined,  while  poppy  eradication  operations 
have  increased.   Current  plans  show  that  increases  in  aid  will 
be  needed  to  continue  operations  against  cocaine  interdiction 
and  poppy  eradication. 

—  Various  U.S.  Embassy  reports  show  that  corruption  exists 

throughout  the  government.  Corruption  was  a  primary  reason  why 
Pablo  Escobar,  head  of  the  Medellin  cartel,  escaped  in  mid-1992 
from  prison  to  avoid  prosecution. 

--  Colombian  programs  will  not  succeed  unless  other  regional 

antidrug  programs  are  effective.   We  have  reviewed  programs  in 
Peru,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Mexico.^  Our 
reports  show  that  significant  obstacles  have  also  impeded  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.   U.S.  officials  stated  that 
even  if  Colombia  were  successful  in  eliminating  drug- 
trafficking  activities  within  its  borders,  the  trafficking  would 
spill  over  into  other  countries,  especially  countries  that  were 
not  aggressive  in  interdiction  efforts. 

U.S.  MANAGEMENT  DIFFICULTIES  HINDER 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COUNTERNARCOTICS  PROGRAMS 

Both  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the  Defense  Department  reported  numerous 
problems  in  planning  and  Implementing  counternarcotics  programs  in 
Colombia.   For  example  the  U.S.  Embassy  had  numerous  problems  in 
procuring  equipment  for  the  police  in  a  timely,  efficient,  and 
effective  manner. 


'The  Drug  War;  U.S.  Programs  in  Peru  Face  Serious  Obstacles 
(GAO/NSIAD-92-36,  Oct.  21,  1991);  The  Drug  War;  Extent  of 
Problems  in  Brazil.  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  (GAO/NSIAD-92-226, 
June  5,  1992);  The  War  on  Drugs;  Narcotics  Control  in  Panama 
(GAO/NSIAD-91-233,  July  16,  1991);  and  Drug  Control;  Revised  Drug 
Interdiction  Approach  Is  Needed  in  Mexico  (GAO/NSIAD-93-152, 
May  10,  1993). 
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We  also  found  several  problems  that  affected  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  implement  programs  in  a  timely,  efficient,  and 
effective  manner.   These  problems  included  the  inability  of  the 
State  Department  to  provide  funding  levels  needed  to  implement 
programs  that  U.S.  officials  believe  are  needed  to  meet  U.S. 
antidrug  objectives,  the  lack  of  effective  coordination  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  inventory  and  financial 
management . 

Budgetary  Constraints  Limit 
Available  Funding  to  Support  Programs 

To  implement  the  counternarcotics  strategy  in  Colombia,  the  United 
States  has  primarily  relied  on  two  funding  80urces--the  Foreign 
Military  Financing  Program  (FMFP)  and  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Program,  both  managed  by  the  State  Department.   Since  1992, 
the  State  Department  has  not  allocated  the  funding  needed  to 
support  the  progr£uns  that  U.S.  officials  in  Colombia  believe  are 
needed  to  meet  U.S.  counternarcotics  objectives. 

In  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  U.S.  officials  in  Colombia  estimated 
that  $116  million  worth  of  FMFP  aid  would  be  needed  to  implement 
various  programs  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  police  and 
military  organizations  involved  in  counternarcotics  operations. 
However,  because  of  budget  constraints,  the  State  Department 
allocated  only  $73  million.   As  a  result  many  of  the 
counternarcotics  requirements  for  law  enforcement  and  military 
organizations  could  not  be  funded^. 

In  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the  U.S.  Embassy  estimated  that  law 
enforcement  programs  funded  under  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Program  would  need  about  $62.1  million  worth  of  aid  to 
support  several  existing  projects.   However,  because  of  budgetary 
constraints,  the  State  Department  provided  only  about  $45.4 
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million,  which  was  not  considered  to  be  adequate  to  fully  support 
even  one  of  the  several  projects. 

Budgetary  constraints  may  continue  to  affect  the  U.S.  ability  to 
provide  the  funds  that  may  be  needed  to  meet  additional 
requirements  that  U.S.  officials  believe  Colombia  needs  to  fight 
drug-related  activities.   In  early  1992,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
recognized  that  additional  requirements,  not  included  in  original 
plans,  would  be  needed  to  strengthen  the  counternarcotics 
capabilities  of  both  law  enforcement  and  military  organizations. 
In  reviewing  an  enhancement  plan  developed  by  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the 
executive  branch  decided  that  before  any  funding  would  be  provided, 
two  criteria  would  have  to  be  met.   First,  requirements  had  to  meet 
critical  needs,  and  second,  the  Colombian  government  had  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  equipment.   Based  on  its  analysis,  the  executive 
branch  identified  about  $12  million  worth  of  additional  aid  to 
provide.   According  to  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
this  aid  was  delivered  in  April  and  May  1993.   Even  though  the  U.S. 
Embassy  believes  that  additional  requirements  are  needed,  the 
executive  branch  has  not  included  more  funding  for  the  plan  in 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

U.S.  Embassy  officials  stated  that  these  actions  will  affect 
implementation  of  the  enhanced  programs  in  Colombia.   However,  they 
admitted  that  even  if  all  the  requirements  identified  in  the 
enhancement  plan  were  fully  funded,  they  did  not  Jcnow  whether  the 
funding  would  be  adequate  to  fully  meet  U.S.  antidrug  objectives  or 
whether  additional  funds  would  be  needed. 

We  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  funding  levels 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  U.S.  antidrug  objectives  in  Colombia 
because  the  cartels  are  flexible  and  can  easily  adjust  their 
operations  to  elude  law  enforcement  efforts.   Also,  they  are 
expanding  their  activities  (i.e.  relocating  activities  in  sections 
of  Colombia  where  the  government  cannot  maintain  control  and 
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diversifying  operations  into  opium-related  drug-trafficking 
activities)  within  Colombia  and  elsewhere. 

Coordination  and  Management 

of  Inventory  and  Finance  Difficulties 

Our  review  also  indicated  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
were  not  effectively  coordinating  some  of  their  programs.   This 
lack  of  coordination  has  led  to  an  inefficient  use  of  resources. 
For  example,  reports  indicated  that  the  Colombian  air  force  could 
not  use  some  U.S. -provided  equipment  because  it  was  either  the 
wrong  type  or  was  missing  parts.   We  also  found  that  various 
offices  within  the  U.S.  Embassy  had  not  effectively  implemented  a 
police  helicopter  training  course.   As  a  result,  the  program  was 
charged  a  cancellation  fee  of  $297,000  when  the  police  did  not  send 
students  to  the  course  in  January  1992. 

We  also  found  that,  because  of  ineffective  inventory  and  financial 
management  practices,  the  State  Department  could  not  provide 
adequate  logistics  support  in  a  timely  manner.   The  resulting  lack 
of  spare  parts  hindered  U.S.  ability  to  meet  its  goal  of 
maintaining  a  70-percent  availability  rate  for  police  aircraft. 
Various  administrative  financial  management  problems  also  exist. 
For  example,  contractors  were  not  paid  in  a  timely  manner  for 
services  performed,  which  has  led  to  difficulties  in  supporting  the 
antidrug  programs  and  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  antidrug 
operations. 

OVERSIGHT  OF  U.S.  PROGRAMS  IS  LACKING 

U.S.  military  officials  have  been  slow  to  Implement  the  monitoring 
plans  that  they  believe  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  assurances 
that  U.S.  aid  is  being  used  as  Intended.   Although  U.S.  officials 
informed  us  in  1991  that  such  plans  were  being  implemented,  they 
had  not  been  fully  Implemented  at  the  time  of  our  review. 
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Furthermore,  U.S.  officials  did  not  have  procedures  or  the  data  to 
determine  whether  units  involved  in  human  rights  abuses  had 
received  U.S.  aid.   We  found  two  instances  where  individuals 
reportedly  involved  in  human  rights  abuses  belonged  to  particular 
units  that  had  received  U.S.  aid. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because  (1)  U.S.  officials  lack  the  data  needed  to  evaluate  program 
effectiveness,  (2)  various  obstacles  impede  program  implementation, 
(3)  additional  resource  requirements  have  been  identified  to  meet 
the  expanding  drug  trade,  and  (4)  U.S.  budgetary  constraints  will 
continue,  we  have  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies, 
reevaluate  U.S.  antidrug  programs  in  Colombia  and  throughout  the 
Andean  region  to  determine  what  the  U.S.  antidrug  objectives  should 
be  for  each  country.   We  also  recommended  that  the  Director 
evaluate  what  types  of  programs  should  be  included,  what  funding 
would  be  necessary  to  support  these  programs,  and  whether  this 
funding  would  ensure  that  the  programs  could  significantly  disrupt 
drug-trafficking  activities  and  reduce  the  supply  of  cocaine  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States.   As  part  of  this  reevaluation,  a 
quantitative  baseline  should  be  established  to  evaluate  progress 
that  U.S.  antidrug  programs  in  Colombia  and  the  other  Andean 
countries  are  having  on  meeting  established  U.S.  antidrug 
objectives  and  goals. 

Our  report  also  Includes  other  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  are  designed  to  improve  the  management  and  oversight  of 
U.S. -provided  aid  to  ensure  that  it  is  used  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner  and  in  accordance  with  U.S.  policies. 
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This  concludes  my  testimony.   I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  or  the  Subcommittee  may  have  regarding  our  review. 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Rodrigues,  you  have  done  good  work  on  the  C- 
17  activity,  and  there  is  renewed  interest  on  the  whole  subject  of 
interdiction,  so  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  J.  RODRIGUES,  DIRECTOR,  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  ISSUES,  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DIVISION,  GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  the  military's  surveillance  of  the  drug-smug- 
gling threat.  My  statement  is  based  on  a  series  of  reports  we  have 
issued  to  this  committee  over  the  past  several  years. 

DOD  has  significantly  expanded  the  Nation's  capability  to  detect 
and  monitor  cocaine  smugglers.  However,  we  found  that,  although 
this  expanded  capability  has  become  increasingly  more  costly,  it 
has  not  led  to  any  reduction  in  the  estimated  flow  of  cocaine  onto 
American  streets. 

The  fact  is,  the  budget  increases  that  have  allowed  DOD  to  ex- 
pand its  surveillance  capabilities  have  not  been  based  on  measur- 
able goals  and  results.  Consequently,  decisionmakers  have  lacked 
critical  information  needed  to  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  mili- 
tary surveillance. 

The  Nation's  continuing  failure  to  reduce  the  cocaine  flow  is  not 
an  indictment  of  DOD's  surveillance  efforts.  But  in  the  absence  of 
measurable  goals  for  DOD's  missions,  we  believe  it  is  the  best  evi- 
dence available  for  objectively  assessing  the  contribution  that  mili- 
tary surveillance  has  made  to  the  drug  war.  And  that  evidence 
strongly  indicates  that  military  surveillance  is  not  producing  and 
is  unlikely  to  produce  results  commensurate  with  its  costs. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1989 
made  DOD  the  lead  agency  for  detecting  and  monitoring  air  and 
maritime  shipments  of  illegal  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

Before  1989,  the  limited  surveillance  assets  of  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  allowed  only  intermittent  and  sporadic  coverage 
of  key  cocaine-smuggling  zones  in  the  Caribbean  and  eastern  Pa- 
cific. Since  then,  DOD  has  improved  that  coverage  by  providing  the 
resources  to  conduct  extensive  surveillance  of  primary  smuggling 
routes,  which  has  led  to  increased  seizures. 

However,  this  increased  capability  has  been  expensive.  To  put 
the  cost  of  that  commitment  into  perspective,  the  commander  of 
one  joint  task  force  testified  in  1992  that  they  are  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  be  expended  over  a  year  on  a  6th  Fleet  deploy- 
ment into  the  Mediterranean,  a  substantial  commitment.  Some  of 
those  costs  would  have  been  incurred  for  training  exercises  even  if 
DOD  were  not  involved  in  counterdrug  operations.  However,  some 
aircraft  and  ship  crews  engaged  in  counterdrug  operations  received 
little  training  related  to  the  military's  traditional  war-fighting  mis- 
sion. 

This  substantial  commitment  has  been  made  through  a  series  of 
funding  increases  since  1989,  even  though  drug  war  planners  have 
never  established  specific  goals  or  measures  for  the  surveillance 
mission.  In  the  absence  of  such  measures  the  resources  required  for 
military    surveillance    have    been    subjectively    determined,    and. 
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therefore,  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have  been  denied  the 
kinds  of  objective  assessments  needed  to  evaluate  alternatives  and 
make  policy  decisions. 

Despite  the  increased  surveillance  capabilities  that  DOD  is  pro- 
viding, interdiction  success  remains  illusive  and  progress  toward 
national  supply  reduction  goals  remains  negligible.  Seizures  have 
increased,  and  traffickers  have  been  forced  to  adopt  new  and  pre- 
sumably more  expensive  smuggling  methods.  But  these  successes 
have  not  made  a  difference  in  terms  of  deterring  smugglers  or  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  cocaine.  Interdiction  assessments  that  have  been 
made  indicate  that  most  smugglers  are  not  apprehended,  and  the 
price,  purity,  and  availability  of  cocaine  on  American  streets  has 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Simply  stated,  the  capability  to  detect  and  monitor  drug  smug- 
glers does  not  assure  interdiction  success.  Success  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  capability  to  apprehend  smugglers. 

Cocaine  traffickers  have  been  able  to  remain  relatively  immiine 
to  apprehension  by  adopting  new  tactics.  Instead  of  flying  cocaine 
directly  into  the  United  States,  for  example,  they  fly  it  into  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  where  United  States  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies lack  jurisdiction  and  host-nation  apprehension  capabilities  are 
limited.  The  traffickers  then  move  the  cocaine  up  near  our  south- 
west border  by  various  means  and  transport  it  into  the  United 
States  in  cars,  trucks,  and  other  conveyances.  Traffickers  also 
transport  cocaine  in  shipping  containers  and  in  numerous  difficult 
to  find  hiding  places  aboard  large  vessels. 

Without  more  law  enforcement  assistance  in  transiting  countries 
and  without  improved  search  technology  at  U.S.  ports  and  border 
crossings,  traffickers  can  continue  to  ship  cocaine  via  these  meth- 
ods with  relative  impunity.  Sustaining  or  increasing  DOD's  surveil- 
lance capabilities  will  not  do  the  job. 

The  real  value  of  interdiction  lies  in  the  disruption  of  trafficking 
organizations,  thus  raising  the  cost  of  doing  business.  However, 
this  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  of  the  enormous  profits  in  co- 
caine trafficking,  which  makes  interdiction  losses  relatively  incon- 
sequential. 

Most  of  the  price  growth  occurs  after  cocaine  crosses  our  borders. 
Our  1991  report  noted  that  the  price  for  enough  cocoa  leaf  to 
produce  1  kilogram  of  cocaine  was  between  $65  and  $370.  The  fin- 
ished product  that  entered  this  country  was  valued  at  $800  to 
$5,000  per  kilogram.  After  being  diluted,  the  street  price  equated 
to  between  $70,000  and  $300,000  a  kilogram. 

Therefore,  the  profit  margin,  after  cocaine  has  passed  beyond 
DOD's  surveillance  and  the  threat  of  interdiction  en  route  to  this 
country,  could  range  from  about  6,000  to  8,600  percent  or  higher. 
Given  this  huge  profit  margin,  it  appears  interdiction  will  not  be 
a  significant  cost  deterrent  to  traffickers,  regardless  of  the  surveil- 
lance support  that  DOD  provides. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  military  surveillance  has  not  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  national  goal  that 
is  commensurate  with  its  cost.  The  portion  of  the  Federal  drug 
budget  allocated  to  military  surveillance  has  nearly  quadrupled 
over  the  last  5  years.  However,  even  with  DOD's  increased  surveil- 
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lance,  cocaine  remains  affordable  and  readily  available  on  U.S. 
streets. 

Some  level  of  surveillance  is  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
drug  control  strategy.  However,  the  level  of  that  effort  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  relative  contribution  that  it  makes  and  can 
be  expected  to  make  to  the  war  oh  drugs.  We  believe  the  continuing 
failures  to  interdict  decisive  numbers  of  cocaine  shipments  and  to 
reduce  the  cocaine  flow  into  the  U.S.  indicate  that  the  government 
is  not  getting  a  reasonable  return  on  the  increased  funding  pro- 
vided for  military  surveillance. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  at  this  time  to  address  Dr.  Brown^ 
comments  as  it  relates  to  surveillance  and  interdiction. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Please  do. 

Mr.  RoDRiGUES.  Dr.  Brown  spoke  about  the  soon  to  be  released 
National  Security  Council  report  on  DOD's  counterdrug  effort.  I 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  see  that  report.  What  I  have  had 
is  the  news  releases  or  press  releases  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. 

If,  as  the  articles  report  and  as  Dr.  Brown  testified,  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  a  policy  change  to  shift  resources  away  from 
DOD's  interdiction  role  in  the  drug  war,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
vour  committee  deserves  a  substantial  amount  of  the  credit  for 
bringing  that  about. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  from  the  articles  on  the  NSC  report,  it  essen- 
tially includes  much  of  what  I  have  reported  to  you  or  what  we 
have  reported  to  you  over  the  past  3  years,  and,  basically,  it  is  a 
good  summary  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  and  the  message  in 
my  testimony  today. 

In  fact,  let  me  just  read  a  quote  from  the  news  article  from  an 
administration  official  that  I  think  falls  very  much  in  line  with 
what  we  have  been  saying. 

The  availability  of  drugs  has  not  been  significantly  affected  over  the  past  4  years 
as  a  result  of  our  efforts.  The  price  is  about  the  same,  the  number  of  drug-related 
emergency  room  admissions  is  the  same,  and  that  is  all  we  have  empirically  to 
measure  how  effective  we  have  been.  In  today's  environment,  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  full  court  press  on  interdiction. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Who  are  you  quoting? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  This  is  from  the  news  article.  I  do  not  have  the 
NSC  report.  It  was  just  cited  as  an  administration  official.  I  don't 
know  specifically  whom,  but  that  is  the  quote  that  appeared  in  the 
article.  This  is  September  16  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Would  you  mind  letting  us  put  that  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  RoDRiGUES.  Sure. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  We  have  it  here.  September  16,  1993,  Washington 
Post? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rodrigues. 

[The  article  referred  to  and  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr. 
Rodrigues  follows:] 
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U.S.  G)iisiders 
Shift  in  Drug  War 

Military  Interdiction  Called  a  Failure 


A  Omtoo  adnunutntioa  dnif 
pobcr  review  conrhirtrt  that  De- 
feme  Department  inlerdictian  ti- 
forts  have  hrgdy  bikd  to  tten  the 
fiow  <d  oocane  in  the  Uniied  States 
and  irtiMiiiiifwb  a  irfaihwninc  ti 
the  nternatiaoal  dn^  cAort.  ac- 
cardjnf  to  admiobtratna  offidab. 

Tlie  daaofied  review  br  the  Na- 
tuaal  Seovitr  Coandl  recently 
oMhMkd  that  deafiite  $1.1  faAon 
bea^ipeat  bf  the  Pentafon  aoou- 
aUy — mnch  of  it  to  delect  drag 
amngglen  in  the  tnoat  aooe^  i 
Cential  America  and  the  Canb* 
bean — there  has  been  virtBaDr  do 
n^oct  on  price  or  avaftlabty  at 
coGHoe  on  U^  itraels.  offidab 

fafiwiiar  with  the 

Aa  a  rcaolt,  the 
NSC  haa  propoaed  a  'mntmflrd 
riuft*  that  woiM  iwiirtyt  Pmtaym 
reiouroes  away  fnm  nterdiclian 
and  toward  more  miktarT  aid  for 
operatMm  aimed  at  dianantlmg 
^ftj-ypM  lafas  and  dianiptiB(  tiafGcJi* 
iof  organiatians  in  Sooth  America. 

Bat  the  policy  foal  already  may 
have  been  part^By  lairtriniinfri  by 
recent  coiigi  fpainnil  action  ihrinni 
iotematiooal  VS.  anti-dnig  pro- 
frams  in  the  Andean  natxttt.  offi- 
aab  said.  The  propoaed  shift  abo 
has  drawn  intense  critidam  fron 
officials  at  the  CtBtons  Service  and 
the   Coast   Goard— the   two   lead 

have  arfued  that  it  would  I 
their  efforts  to  keep  drofs  out  of 
thecounry. 

Both 

heavily  supported  by  Air  Force  r»- 
dar  planes  and  the  Navy's  Aegis 


guided-ffiisaik  cruiaers.  which  pro- 
vide early  warning  ai  potential  drug 
ptanes  ^^  ****"gf**^  boata,  offi- 
ciab  aud.  The  Customs  and  Coaat 
Gnanl  are  going  outs  over  this,* 
Bud  one  f«|«"'iti«*ratiQB  ^ffkiat  in- 
votved  in  the  NSC  review  proccaa. 
It'a  a  pitdwd  battle.* 
But  the  NSCa  analysis  ia  m  hoe 


about  the  valne  of  the  federal  gov- 
cramenr  s  nuinMlioiHloOar  alter* 
<iir^f<^(  program.  ^Genenl  mtcidiC' 
CioB,  which  has  bees  very  oostly, 
doea  not  worfc.  rve  not  sees  any- 
thiM  B  the  ail  Tn*?gfh*  that  I've 
been  b  office  that's  mdicated  to  me 
that  it's  been  a  coot-affective  id- 
Cart.*  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
said  in  an  interview  bat  week. 

fadtiated  bat  April  and  recently 

completed,  the  NSC  review  la  d^ 

to  support  a  propoaed  dvec- 

bve  that  is  to  be  s^ned  by  Preai- 

****^p*''*"  as  part  of  a  new  admrn- 
ti  atmn  drag  strategy  by  natinnal 
drug  piriifT  dnrrt^'f  Lee  Drown. 

hoped  to  use  the  directive  ID  aigoal 
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the  president's  intention  to 
a  vigorous  intematianal  effort  at  a 
tone  when  the  drug  iaaue  haa  faded 
from  public  attention  and  some  cnt- 
KS  have  questioned  the  president's 


The  dtfcctivc  bys  out  broad  pol- 
icy goals,  rcsutes  a  Bush  admuus- 
tratioD  findiag  that  drags  are  a  *na- 
tKMUl  secunty"  threat  and  recom- 
mcfxls  a  amtmuatioa  of  intematioo- 
al  drug  efforts  al  current  funding 
tevels  Whik  the  proposed  directive 
calls  for  a  stepped-up  emphasis  on 
programs  in  the  drug  "source* 
countries  of  Latin  Amcnca.  it  di- 
rects agencies  to  devokip  an  onple* 
menutioo  strategy  and  come  up 
with  spedfK  budget  requirements. 

Bui  administrattori  officials  abo 
acknowledged  that  events  may  be 
overtaking  them.  The  Senate  Ap- 
proprunons  Commitief  this  week 
approved  sharp  cuts  in  foreign  aid 
for  anti-drug  programs,  including  a 
$47  million  reduction  in  the  budget 
of  the  Slate  Depanment  office  thai 
suppons  joint  U.S  -funded  raids  on 
cocauie  traffickers  in  Peru.  Bolivu 
and  Guatemala- 

U  S  'ifficials  said  this  week  that 
those  cuts  mosi  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  full  House,  will  be 
crippling  State  Department  offi- 
cials said  they  will  be  fofce<1  to 
ctose  a  U.S.-buili.  military-style 
base  in  Penis  Upper  Huallafta  Val 


ley.  the  worW's  mam  coca-growing 
regioa.  and  sharply  curtail  bebcop- 
ter  support  (or  I>nig  Enforcement 
Adnmustratioo  raids  in  that  coun- 
try. 

As  a  result.  DEA  chief  Robert  C. 
Bonner  said  be  wiD  be  forced  to  puD 
hn  agenU  out  of  the  country  by  the 
end  of  the  month  unless  attemativc 
funding  9  found,  sources  said.  *We 
can't  do  what  we  do  without  beb- 
copier  support.*  said  Bdl  Ruxaa- 
menu.  DEA  spokesman  m  Washmg- 
too. 

The  U.S.  is  essentially  going  to 
have  to  pull  out  of  Peru,  wfaicfa 
grows  two-thmb  of  the  worU's 
coca.'  said  another  drug  official 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 
"We're  being  a  real  disaster.* 

But  Sen.  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vl), 
who  oversees  the  Senate  Appropri- 
jtxms  subcommittee  that  oversees 
foreign  operatioos.  has  argued 
there  is  no  evidence  thai  U.S.  op- 
erations have  diminished  drug  pro- 
duction in  the  region-  "We've  spent 
over  $1  bdlion  down  there  so  far 
and  we've  accomplished  virtually 
nothing."  he  said  in  an  interview 
"We  oughi  to  realize  its  not  going 
to  work  and  call  it  quits .' 

While  the  future  of  the  drug  war 
ui  the  Andes  is  now  clouded,  the 
NSC  IS  taking  aim  at  the  Pentagon's 
drug  mterdxtion  budget,  officials 
said. 

Although  mitiaOy  reluctant  to  be 
dragged  mto  the  drug  war.  the  Pen- 
Ugoo  now  spends  about  $1.1  biUion 
a  year  m  the  eflort.  about  70  per- 


cent of  which  is  for  "detection  and 
monitormg"  to  support  interdiction 
efforts.  The  bulk  of  that  pays  for 
Aegis  cruisers  and  E-3  radar  planes 
that  patrol  the  tnnait  cooes  in  and 
around  the  Caribbean. 

Sources  said  Fenugoo  offidab 
have  been  largely  *neutrar  m  the 
NSC  review  on  whether  their  tran- 
sit aone  mterdictioa  efforts  should 
contmue  at  *'«*«>***g  levels.  But  NSC 
nffiri^U  concluded  that  a  substantial 
chunk  of  tboae  funds  woukl  have  to 
be  spent  anyway  for  steaming  and 
flying  time  and  was  bemg  improp- 
erly allocated  to  the  department's 
drug  account. 

More  importantly,  administration 
rfficials  said,  despite  record  workl- 
wide  seizures  of  cocaine  in  each  of 
the  past  four  years,  the  NSC  review 
cites  official  U.S.  government  daU 
showing  there  has  been  no  dip  m 
the  pnce  or  punty  of  the  drug  or 
the  number  of  cocaine-related  hos- 
pital emergencies. 

The  avaitabibty  of  drugs  has  not 
been  significantly  affected  over  the 
past  four  years  as  a  result  of  uur 
efforts."  said  one  administration 
official.  The  price  is  about  the 
same,  the  number  of  |drug-related| 
emergency  room  (admissionsl  is 
the  same.  And  that's  all  we  have 
empuically  to  measure  ^ow  effec- 
tive we  have  been  .  ,  ,  ,  In  today's 
environment  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  futl-coun  press  on  interdrc- 
tioo." 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  military's 
surveillance  of  the  drug-smuggling  threat.   My  testimony  today  Is 
based  on  a  series  of  reports  concerning  DOD's  role  In  drug 
Interdiction  that  we  have  Issued  to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  over  the  past  several  years . 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  significantly  expanded  the 
nation's  capability  to  detect  and  monitor  cocaine  smugglers --the 
principal  targets  of  the  military's  surveillance  efforts.   However, 
we  found  that  although  this  expanded  capability  has  become 
Increasingly  more  costly,  it  has  not  led  to  any  reduction  in  the 
estimated  flow  of  cocaine  onto  American  streets . 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  Increases  that  have  allowed 
DOD  to  expand  its  surveillance  capabilities  have  not  been  based  on 
measurable  goals  and  results.  Consequently,  decision-makers  have 
lacked  critical  Information  needed  to  assess  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  military  surveillance. 

The  nation's  continuing  failure  to  reduce  the  cocaine  flow  is  not 
an  Indictment  of  DOD's  surveillance  efforts.  But  in  the  absence  of 
measurable  goals  for  DOD's  mission,  we  believe  it  is  the  best 
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evidence  available  for  objectively  assessing  the  contribution  that 
military  surveillance  has  made  to  the  drug  war.   And  that  evidence 
strongly  Indicates  that  military  surveillance  Is  not  producing 
results  commensurate  with  Its  costs. 

i 

BACKGROUND 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1989  made 
DOD  the  lead  agency  for  detecting  and  monitoring  air  and  maritime 
shipments  of  Illegal  drugs  to  the  United  States.   The  mission  Is 
part  of  a  multi-agency  effort,  under  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (ONDCP),  to  deter  smuggling  and  reduce  drug  supplies 
by  Interdicting  shipments  to  the  United  States.   Most  Interdiction 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  cocaine  from  South  America,  which 
ONDCP  has  designated  the  primary  drug  threat  In  the  United  States. 

Interdiction  Involves  two  broad  functions:  surveillance  (that  Is, 
detection  and  monitoring)  and  apprehension.   DOD's  surveillance 
mission  supports  the  U.S.  and  foreign  law  enforcement  agencies  that 
apprehend  suspects  and  seize  their  cargo,  both  In  the  source 
countries  where  cocaine  Is  produced  and  In  the  transit  zones 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States.   Law  enforcement 
agencies  participate  In  both  the  surveillance  and  apprehension 
phases.   DOD  Is  generally  precluded  from  the  apprehension  phase 
(the  so-called  "end  game")  because  of  laws  restricting  military 
participation  In  law  enforcement  activities. 
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Funding  for  DOD's  surveillance  mission  grew  from  about  $212  million 
In  fiscal  year  1989  to  an  estimated  $844  million  In  fiscal  year 
1993.   DOD  has  requested  $890  lollllon  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

i 

DOD  HAS  EXPANDED  si/wvBTT.T.aw«;'R 
CAPABILITIES  BUT  AT  A  COST 

Before  1989,  the  limited  surveillance  assets  of  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  allowed  only  Intermittent  and  sporadic 
coverage  of  key  cocaine-smuggling  zones  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
eastern  Pacific.   Since  becoming  the  lead  agency  for  detection  and 
monitoring,  DOD  has  improved  that  coverage  by  providing  the 
resources  to  conduct  extensive  surveillance  of  primary  smuggling 
routes.   With  this  expanded  coverage,  DOD  has  contributed  to  drug 
seizures  by  detecting  suspects  early,  monitoring  them  continually, 
and  handing  them  off  to  law  enforcement  agencies  near  expected 
arrival  zones. 

However,  this  increased  capability  has  been  expensive.   DOD's 
extensive  surveillance  requires  a  major  commitment  of  aircraft, 
ships,  and  personnel.   To  put  the  costs  of  that  commitment  into 
perspective,  the  commander  of  one  joint  task  force  testified  in 
1992  that  they  are  equivalent  to  what  would  be  "expended  over  a 
year  on  a  Sixth  Fleet  deployment  into  the  Mediterranean — a 
substantial  commitment."  Some  of  those  costs  would  have  to  be 
incurred  for  training  exercises  even  if  DOD  were  not  Involved  in 
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counterdrug  operations — but  some  would  not.   Some  aircraft  and  ship 
crews  engaged  In  counterdrug  operations  receive  little  training 
related  to  the  military's  traditional  war-flghtlng  mission. 

FUNDING  INCREASES  NOT  BASED  ON 
MEASURABLE  GOALS  OR  RESULTS 

This  substantial  commitment  has  been  made  through  a  series  of 
funding  Increases  since  DOD  became  the  lead  agency  In  1989,  even 
though  drug-war  planners  have  never  established  specific  goals  or 
valid  effectiveness  measures  for  the  surveillance  mission.   In  the 
absence  of  such  measures: 

—  the  success  or  failure  of  military  surveillance  cannot  be 
assessed  quantitatively, 

—  the  resources  required  for  military  surveillance  cannot  be 
objectively  determined,  and  therefore 

—  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are  denied  the  kinds  of 
objective  assessments  needed  to  evaluate  alternatives  and  make 
policy  decisions. 
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INCREASED  SURVEILLANCE  HAS  NOT 
PRODUCED  COMMENSURATE  RESULTS 

Despite  the  Increased  surveillance  capabilities  that  DOD  Is 
providing.  Interdiction  success  remains  elusive  and  progress  toward 
national  supply-reduction  goals  remains  negligible. 

A  key  goal  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  been  to  reduce 
cocaine  supplies  on  the  streets  of  American  cities.   According  to 
sources  In  the  Intelligence  community,  however,  the  estimated 
volume  of  cocaine  entering  the  country  has  not  appreciably  declined 
since  DOD  was  given  Its  lead-agency  mission.   This  failure  to 
reduce  the  drug  flow  Into  America  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  DOD's  surveillance  efforts  or  any  single  initiative 
in  the  national  strategy,  but  the  inability  to  interdict  shipments 
in  decisive  numbers  is  a  contributing  factor. 

Interdiction  has  had  limited  successes.   Seizures  have  Increased, 
and  traffickers  have  been  forced  to  adopt  new,  and  presumably  more 
expensive,  smuggling  methods.   But  these  successes  have  not  made  a 
difference  in  terms  of  deterring  smugglers  and  reducing  the  flow  of 
cocaine.   Interdiction  assessments  that  have  been  made  Indicate 
that  most  smugglers  are  not  apprehended.   And  the  price,  purity, 
and  availability  of  cocaine  on  American  streets  has  remained 
relatively  stable. 
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The  capability  of  mllltaxy  surveillance  to  rectify  this  situation 
Is  limited.   The  limitation  Is  that  surveillance  of  suspect  ships 
and  planes  Is  not  the  weak  link  In  the  Interdiction  process.   The 
weak  link  Is  the  Inability  to  apprehend  suspected  smugglers  in 
transit  countries  and  at  our  borders. 

INTERDICTION  SUCCESS  REQUIRES 
APPREHENSION  CAPABILITIES 

Simply  stated,  the  capability  to  detect  and  monitor  drug  smugglers 
does  not  assure  interdiction  success — no  matter  how  extensive  that 
capability  may  be.   Success  ultimately  depends  on  the  capability  to 
apprehend  smugglers — arresting  people  and  seizing  their  cargo  and 
equipment.   However,  DOD's  surveillance  capabilities  exceed  the 
apprehension  capabilities  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  especially 
in  the  countries  that  U.S. -bound  cocaine  transits. 

Cocaine  traffickers  have  been  able  to  remain  relatively  Immune  to 
apprehension  by  adopting  new  tactics.   Instead  of  flying  cocaine 
directly  into  the  United  States,  for  example,  they  fly  it  into 
Central  America  and  Mexico — where  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies 
lack  jurisdiction  and  host-nation  apprehension  capabilities  is 
limited.   The  traffickers  then  move  the  cocaine  up  near  our 
Southwest  border  by  various  means  and  transport  it  into  the  United 
States  in  cars,  trucks,  and  other  conveyances.   Traffickers  also 
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transport  cocaine  in  shipping  containers  and  In  the  ntimerous, 
dlf£lcult-to-£lnd  hiding  places  aboard  large  vessels. 

Without  more  law  enforcement  assistance  In  the  translttlng 
countries  and  without  Improved  search  technology  at  U.S.  ports  and 
border  crossings,  traffickers  can  continue  to  ship  cocaine  via 
these  methods  with  relative  Impunity.   Sustaining  or  Increasing 
OOD's  surveillance  capabilities  will  not  do  the  job. 

DRUG  PROFITS  MAKE 
INTERDICTION  SUCCESS  DOUBTFUL 

According  to  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  the  real  value  of 
Interdiction  lies  In  the  disruption  of  trafficking  organizations, 
thus  raising  their  cost  of  doing  business.  However,  this  Is 
difficult  to  achieve,  even  with  the  Increased  surveillance 
capability  provided  by  OOD.  Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  the 
enormous  profits  In  cocaine  trafficking  make  Interdiction  losses 
relatively  Inconsequential,  especially  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
production  and  smuggling  costs  account  for  such  a  small  part  of 
street  prices.   In  1988,  for  example,  the  RAND  Corporation  reported 
that  only  10  percent  of  cocaine's  final  price  Is  attributable  to 
production  and  smuggling  costs. ^ 


'Peter  Reuter,  Gordon  Crawford,  Jonathan  Cave,  et  al..  Sealing  the 
Borders;  The  Effects  of  Increased  Military  Participation  In  Drug 
Interdiction.  The  RAND  Corporation  (January  1988). 
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Most  of  the  price  growth  occurs  after  cocaine  crosses  U.S.  borders. 
Our  1991  report  noted  that  the  price  for  enough  cocoa  leaf  to 
produce  one  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  cocaine  was  between  $65  and 
$370.   The  finished  product  that  entered  the  country  was  valued  at 
$800  to  $5,000  per  kilogram.   After  being  diluted,  the  street  price 
equated  to  between  $70,000  and  $300,000  a  kilogram.   Therefore,  the 
profit  margin — after  cocaine  has  passed  beyond  DOD's  surveillance 
and  the  threat  of  Interdiction  In  route  or  at  our  borders — could 
range  from  about  6,000  to  8,600  percent.   Given  this  huge  profit 

margin.  It  appears  unlikely  that  Interdiction  will  be  a  significant 

« 

cost  deterrent  to  traffickers,  regardless  of  the  surveillance 
support  that  DOO  provides. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  military  surveillance  has  not 
demonstrated  that  It  can  make  a  contribution — to  either  drug 
Interdiction  or  to  the  national  goal  of  reduced  drug  supplies --that 
Is  commensurate  with  Its  cost.   The  portion  of  the  federal  drug 
budget  allocated  to  military  surveillance  has  nearly  quadrupled 
over  the  last  5  years,  without  measurable  goals  or  results  to  show 
that  the  Increases  were  warranted.  Moreover,  the  available 
evidence  Indicates  that  they  were  not  warranted.   Even  with  DOD's 
increased  surveillance  support  to  Interdiction,  cocaine  remains 
affordable  and  readily  available  In  the  United  States.   The 
continuing  failure  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cocaine  entering  the 
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country  can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  many  factors.   But  the 
fact  Is  that  adding  military  surveillance  to  the  nation's 
Interdiction  efforts  has  not  made  a  difference  In  our  ability  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  cocaine  to  American  streets. 

The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  noted  that  Interdiction 
efforts  should  be  viewed,  not  In  Isolation,  but  as  merely  one  of 
the  fronts  on  which  the  drug  war  is  being  waged.   The  same  can 
reasonably  be  said  of  DOD's  part  in  the  interdiction  process.   Some 
level  of  surveillance  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  interdiction 
program  called  for  in  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.   However, 
the  level  of  that  effort  should  be  commensurate  with  the  relative 
contribution  that  it  makes — and  can  be  expected  to  make — to  the 
national  war  on  drugs.  We  believe  that  contribution  has  not  been 
demonstrated  by  expanded  military  surveillance.   We  also  believe 
that  continuing  failures  to  interdict  decisive  numbers  of  cocaine 
shipments  and  to  reduce  the  cocaine  flow  into  the  U.S.  indicate 
that  the  government  is  not  getting  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
Increased  funding  provided  for  military  surveillance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 


(707042) 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  go  back.  We  are  talking  here  about  the  Office  of 
the  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  percep- 
tions of  what  it  is  that  this  office  is  designed  to  accomplish.  And 
if  you  talk  to  10  people,  you  are  going  to  get  11  different  answers. 
We  have  a  lot  of  horsepower  sitting  at  this  table  this  morning,  and 
I  admire  the  way  in  which  you  have  approached  this  and  the  way 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  addressed  the  issue. 

First  and  foremost,  you  have  the  interdiction,  but  the  interdiction 
isn't  going  to  be  worth  a  darn  unless  you  have  education  and  treat- 
ment. And  probably  we  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on  interdiction 
and  not  enough  emphasis  on  the  other. 

As  I  understand  it  in  talking  to  people — and  I  haven't  seen  one, 
so  that  is  why  I  am  questioning  you — since  the  office  was  created 
in  1988  no  specific  plan  has  ever  come  out  of  the  office  with  respect 
to  what  it  is  that  needs  to  be  done  and  who  needs  to  do  it  and  why. 
So  I  pose  this  question  to  you.  Possibly  this  committee  created  a 
camel  instead  of  a  horse,  and,  as  a  result,  the  camel  doesn't  func- 
tion the  way  we  think  it  should. 

But  let  me  give  you  an  example.  Interdiction  obviously  deals  with 
the  State  Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  Defense  Department.  Treatment  deals  with 
HHS.  Education  deals  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  other 
agencies  and  bureaus  that  are  involved  in  education,  which  could 
very  well  include  the  Defense  Department  because  they  have  had 
a  big  education  program  going  on  for  the  people  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Am  I  looking  at  this  from  the  wrong  point  of  view?  That  this  is 
a  clearinghouse  and  it  is  positioned  after  receiving  information  and 
doing  the  investigatory  work  to  publish  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
strategies?  Who  is  responsible  for  them  under  the  three  main  cat- 
egories? And  then  who,  in  turn,  would  perform  the  functions  under 
the  categories  of  interdiction,  treatment,  and  education?  And  that 
these  are  the  beginning  points,  and  they  will  be  revised  later,  be- 
cause these  are  the  programs  that  we  have  researched  that  we  find 
most  successful. 

I  would  be  happy  for  Mr.  Wray  or  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  panel,  if  they  would  respond  to  my  statement  and  question. 

Mr.  Wray.  Well,  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  role  that 
ONDCP  has  now.  They  are  to  develop  strategies  and  then  coordi- 
nate implementation  by  the  agencies.  They  are  not  themselves  an 
operational  agency.  I  think  you  are  correct,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  much  coherence  out  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  key  reasons  for  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  be- 
cause, as  has  been  emphasized  in  some  of  the  other  statements, 
there  really  hasn't  been  a  comprehensive  effi)rt  to  establish  goals 
for  the  various  components  of  these  programs — realistic  goals, 
achievable  goals,  and  measurable  goals — and  then  to  develop  a  se- 
ries of  measurements  that  would  enable  you  to  see  what  is  working 
and  what  isn't. 

You  touched  on  some  of  the  broad  aspects  of  the  drug  control 
strategies,  their  supply  reduction  objectives,  demand  reduction  ob- 
jectives, all  sorts  of  existing  and  potential  methods  to  try  to  accom- 
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plish  those  objectives.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  determine,  based  on 
what  has  been  done  so  far,  what  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  inter- 
diction efforts  and  how  you  measure  those  accomphshments. 

If  I  may  just  go  back  to  Dr.  Brown's  response  to  our  report.  One 
of  our  key  recommendations  was  that  ONDCP  needs  to  have  an  ef- 
fort to  estabHsh  coherent  and  comprehensive  performance  meas- 
ures, and  Dr.  Brown  agreed  with  that  recommendation.  He  also 
agreed  with  the  other  recommendations  that  we  had.  Whether  that 
can  be  accomplished  I  think  is  a  rather  difficult  question,  it  is  a 
daunting  task  to  try  to  put  all  of  these  elements  together,  and  I 
think,  ultimately,  ONDCP's  ability  to  do  that  may  depend  very 
much  on  his  leadership  and  the  capacity  that  the  office  has  to  in- 
fluence the  administration. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Do  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  at  least  the  inter- 
diction and  the  surveillance  part  of  that. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  saw  that  they  have  is  that  the  drug 
war  planners  never  did  establish  any  clear-cut  goals  for  DOD's  role 
in  the  drug  war.  In  the  absence  of  any  goals,  it  ends  up  being  an 
open-ended  commitment,  an  ever-increasing  need  for  additional 
surveillance  assets,  simply  because  there  is  no  way  of  measuring 
it  and  more  is  better. 

Basically,  where  we  went  with  our  recent  report  to  the  commit- 
tee— where  we  came  out  is  what  you  need  to  do  is  reduce  back  to 
a  level  that  was  set  in  prior  years  because  that  level  is  considered 
to  be  the  proper  level  at  which  they  should  operate  at  that  point 
in  time.  They  then  went  to  a  surge  level  after  that  which  they 
never  came  back  from.  We  recommended  they  go  back  to  the 
presurge  level. 

Then  you  have  to  go  through  the  standard  process  of  setting 
those  initial  levels,  setting  the  goals  that  you  hope  to  accomplish, 
measuring  against  those  goals  and  adjusting  your  investment. 

I  can't  even  assure  you  that  a  reduced  level  is  appropriate.  It 
may  be  further  reductions  are  warranted.  But  they  can't  answer 
that  question  for  you  either. 

When  you  do  that,  you  need  to  break  that  out  into  some  details. 
I  mean,  you  look  at  detection  and  monitoring.  There  are  two  basic 
ways  of  doing  that.  One  is  through  cued  intelligence.  In  other 
words,  you  put  an  aircraft  out  to  track  something  because  you  have 
intelligence  indicating  to  you  that  a  drug-smuggling  aircraft  will  be 
coming  through  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time.  The  other  way 
is  through  just  random  patrols,  which  is  the  bulk  of  where  they  put 
their  resources  right  now. 

You  need  to  be  able  to  measure  which  way  you  get  your  effective- 
ness. We  don't  have  unhmited  resources.  We  don't  have  the  ability 
to  go  with  open-ended  additions  to  these  missions.  And,  therefore, 
you  need  to  find  a  way  to  more  effectively  do  it.  The  drug  war  plan- 
ners have  to  take  those  goals  and  have  to  establish  systems  to 
measure  against  those  goals  and  make  those  resource  determina- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  English  and  I  were  pretty  much  involved  in  another  sub- 
committee in  certain  aspects  of  interdiction,  and  his  successor  and 
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I  continued  to  pursue  that  in  the  host  countries  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is,  let's  take  education,  for 
example.  I  have  been  involved  in  my  district  for  many  years  in  a 
program  called  DARE  that  originated  in  Los  Angeles  and  focuses 
in  on  students  with  local  law  enforcement  participating  directly  in 
the  classroom.  Drug  Abuse,  Resistance,  Education — DARE. 

It  appears  to  have  been  reasonably  successful.  Something  that  is 
successful  should  be  shared  with  other  jurisdictions,  institutions, 
geographical,  regional  locations.  I  don't  see  that  taking  place 
through  a  clearinghouse.  It  is  not  a  bad  program.  Our  success  rate 
is  whatever  it  is,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Is  that  what  the  Drug  Czar's  office  is  designed  to  accomplish?  To 
take  the  good,  file  it,  and  make  it  available  for  those  who  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  educational  programs  are  going  on  from 
K  to  12  in  schools  throughout  the  United  States?  We  would  like  to 
take  a  look  at  them  and  see  if  there  is  something  here  that  we 
could  do  in  our  school  district,  wherever  that  district  might  be. 

Mr.  MULHAUSER.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  if  I  could. 

In  our  division,  we  were  asked  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  to  look  at  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act. 
We  testified  earlier  this  year  precisely  on  the  question  that  you 
have  raised.  After  some  years,  the  Congress  added  an  explicit  re- 
quirement to  that  statute  that  there  be  evaluations.  When  we  took 
a  look  in  the  spring,  we  found  that,  despite  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions being  spent,  that  neither  at  the  State  or  local  level  are  the 
statutory  requirements  of  evaluation  being  carried  out. 

So  even  the  Department  of  Education  is  not  aware  of  the  results 
of  its  funding,  much  less  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy.  There 
is  a  role  for  leadership  in  the  Drug  Control  Office  in  stimulating 
agencies  to  take  seriously  the  existing  evaluation  requirements  as 
well  as  the  many  programs  which  don't  have  those  requirements 
now. 

But  I  am  giving  you  an  example  of  even  where  there  is  a  statu- 
tory requirement  of  evaluation  for  precisely  the  purpose  you  men- 
tioned, namely  to  learn  what  works  and  pass  it  around  the  country, 
it  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  McCandless.  a  lot  of  these  programs  are  being  funded  not 
totally  by  tax-supported  agencies,  but  by  volunteer  contributions 
and  fundraisers  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
if  the  community  were  that  interested,  that  the  program  must  have 
some  value  in  their  minds. 

I  am  taking  a  lot  of  time  here. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  signatory  to  a  letter 
which  you  drafted  back  on  June  14  dealing  with  the  Haitian  prob- 
lem and  asking  the  Comptroller  General  to  look  into  the  problems 
of  Haiti  in  the  20-month  coup  with  respect  to  narcotics  trafficking 
and  the  involvement  of  the  military  forces.  To  date,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  has  not  yet 
been  to  Haiti,  and  I  wonder  if  we  might  get  some  kind  of  response 
from  our  panel. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  McCandless,  the  letter  was  directed  to  the 
Comptroller  Greneral  and  our  Office  of  Special  Investigations  is  per- 
forming that  work.  My  recollection  of  the  discussions  that  we  nad 
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with  the  staff  when  it  first  came  up  was  that  we  were  going  to  do 
some  work  here  in  the  United  States  to  try  to  ascertain  what  data 
they  could  find  before  they  went  into  Haiti.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  you  the  precise  status  on  it  since  I  am  not  involved  in  that 
review,  but  we  could  jget  that  information  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wray.  We  will  certainly  supply  a  response  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 


/ 
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GAO 


United  States 

General  Accounting  Office 

Washington,  D.C.  20548 


Office  of  Special  Investigations 


November  3,  1993 

The  Honorable  Alfred  A.  McCandless 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Legislation 
and  National  Security  Subcommittee 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  McCandless: 

In  a  June  14,  1993,  joint  request  letter,  which  you 
cosigned  with  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  you  asked 
GAO's  Office  of  Special  Investigations  to  make  an 
initial  assessment  of  the  extent  of  drug  activity  in 
Haiti  and  any  related  involvement  by  the  Haitian 
military.   In  the  October  14,  1993,  hearing  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  you  referred  to  this  request  and  asked  about 
the  status  of  the  work--specif ically,  if  our 
investigators  had  traveled  to  Haiti. 

Initially,  it  was  agreed  that  our  investigators  would 
accompany  a  congressional  delegation  to  Haiti.   When 
that  trip  was  cancelled,  we  focused  our  efforts  on 
sources  within  the  continental  United  States  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  traveling  to  Haiti.   On  October  25, 
1993,  we  briefed  the  Subcommittee  staff  regarding  our 
preliminary  findings.   At  the  briefing,  we  told  the 
Subcommittee  staff  that  we  needed  time  to  conduct 
additional  work.   This  work  is  ongoing. 

To  date,  we  have  met  with  or  contacted  a  number  of 
agencies  that  we  believe  have  information  relevant  to 
this  investigation.   These  agencies  include  the 
Department  of  State;  the  Department  of  Justice;  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration;  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Miami, 
Florida;  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
the  Department  of  Defense;  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  the  National  Security  Agency;  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service;  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  and  the 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 
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In  addition,  we  have  contacted  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights;  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights; 
and  agents  for  the  Government  of  Haltl--Arent,  Fox, 
Kintner,  Plotkin,  &  Kahn  and  McKinney  &  McDowell 
Associates.   We  are  in  the  process  of  contacting 
knowledgeable  officials  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Haitian  Embassy.   Finally,  we  have  developed  several 
sources  who  claim  to  have  relevant  information.   At 
this  time,  however,  we  have  not  traveled  to  Haiti. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  this  investigation, 
please  call  me,  or  Assistant  Director  Barbara  Cart  of 
my  staff,  at  (202)  512-6722. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Richard  C.  Stiener 
Director 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McCandless. 

The  Chair  is  pleased  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  English,  for  11  minutes. 

Mr.  English.  Eleven  minutes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  will  watch  the  clock  closely. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  agree  with  much  of  what  you  said.  You 
know,  I  don't  take  issue  with  it.  I  take  issue  with  some  of  the  con- 
clusions you  have  drawn  from  the  information  you  have  come  up 
with. 

But  just  to  kind  of  start  this  off  and  put  it  a  little  bit  in  perspec- 
tive, can  you  tell  me  what  you  reported  to  us  today  that  you 
weren't  reporting  to  us  10  years  ago?  What  is  different  about  what 
you  are  giving  us  here  today? 

Mr.  Wray,  we  have  talked  about  having  a  way  of  measuring  suc- 
cess. We  got  to  have  more  cooperation.  We  got  a  resentment  with 
regard  to  micromanagement.  Golly  gee,  it  is  not  working.  We  have 
drugs  on  the  street.  We  got  the  price  going  up.  We  have — I  should 
say  price  going  down  and  quality  going  up.  We  got  it  available  to 
just  about  anybody  that  wants  it.  You  know,  what  is  different? 
What  is  it  that  you  are  reporting  to  us  today? 

Mr.  Rodrigues  tells  us  that  surveillance  is  not  working,  that 
what  we  have  with  regard  to  interdiction  isn't  working.  We  have 
had  reports  that — well,  with  regard  to  education,  it  is  not  working. 
We  have  got  reports  that  our  Andean  initiative,  what  we  are  doing 
overseas,  isn't  working.  We  have  reports  with  regard  to  investiga- 
tions. What  is  taking  place  in  this  country,  obviously,  isn't  working. 

Rehabilitation,  we  went  through  this,  what,  20  years  ago?  I  be- 
lieve you  all  gave  us — ^you  were  giving  us  evaluations  of  all  of  the 
rehabilitation  programs  then.  They  weren't  working. 

Well,  that  is  fine.  You  have  just  covered  the  entire  front  as  far 
as  the  war  on  drugs.  I  don't  know  of  another  single  element  that 
we  have  included  in  the  war  on  drugs,  and  nobody  has  come  up 
here  and  said,  this  is  what  is  working. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  just  a  little  bit  about  your  report,  Mr. 
Rodrigues,  I  am  going  to  hit  specifically  with  regard  to  the  empha- 
sis that  you  are  making,  is  that  we  have  always  kind  of  had  this 
thing.  We  want  a  magic  bullet.  You  know,  where  is  the  magic  bul- 
let? What  is  the  one  thing  that  will  bring  us  success  in  the  war  on 
drugs? 

Is  it  going  to  be  investigations?  If  we  put  more  law  enforcement 
officials  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  is  that  going  to  do  it?  It  hasn't, 
has  it? 

Or  is  it  going  to  be  going  overseas,  going  to  the  Andean  countries 
and  dealing  with  that?  But  the  reports  that  you  didn't  mention, 
Mr.  Kelley,  is  that  we  are  maybe — and  these  are  the  best  estimates 
that  are  coming  out — maybe  interfering  with  1  percent,  which  is  a 
heck  of  a  lot  less  of  the  10  percent  we  were  told. 

You  all  remember  that  10  percent  stuflF?  That  is  about  what  we 
get,  about  10  percent.  That  is  what  law  enforcement — every  hear- 
ing you  would  go  to,  you  would  hear  the  same  thing,  about  10  per- 
cent. What  they  came  back  to  was  the  former  head  of  the  DEA  was 
asked  that  question.  He  didn't  have  any  idea  how  to  answer  it.  He 
just  pulled  something  out  of  the  air  and  said  10  percent,  and,  boy. 
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it  was  quoted  from  then  on.  That  is  about  where  we  are  with  this 
stuff. 

I  guess  what  I  am  struck  by  is  here  we  are  in  1993.  Much  of 
what  you  are  coming  up  and  reporting  to  us,  your  investigation  as 
to  what  we  are  finding  in  the  way  of  success  in  this  program,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  stuff  you  were  reporting  to  us  10  years  ago. 

As  I  look  around  this  room,  the  number  of  people  that  we  have 
in  this  hearing  room  and  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  press 
that  are  here,  it  is  about  where  we  were  back  in  1983.  It  sure  as 
heck  isn't  where  we  were  5  years  ago.  This  room  was  jam  packed. 
We  had  press  hanging  from  the  ceilings.  We  had  TV  cameras, 
couldn't  wait  to  get  your  evaluation.  Kind  of  ebbs  and  flows,  doesn't 
it?  But  it  is  the  same  old  stuff.  Same  old  stuff. 

As  I  said,  much  of  what  you  are  saying  I  think  is  right  on  target. 
The  thing  I  am  a  little  bit  troubled  by  is  I  don't  remember,  particu- 
larly as  we  were  going  through  the  1986  and  1988  drug  bills,  that 
anyone  ever  came  up  and  said,  this  is  the  thing — answer.  We  are 
going  to  put  all  of  our  eggs  in  tnis  basket  and  that  is  what  is  going 
to  win  the  war  on  drugs.  That  never  was  said. 

What  there  was  an  attempt  to  do  is  put  together  a  complete  ef- 
fort which — we  were  trying  to  do  some  work  overseas.  Hopefully, 
we  were  interfering.  We  were  disrupting.  We  were  causing  prob- 
lems in  the  countries  where  these  drugs  were  coming  out  of.  I  don't 
think  anyone  was  under  the  illusion  we  are  going  to  get  it  all  be- 
fore it  ever  leaves  that  country. 

As  far  as  interdiction,  it  was  hopeful  that  we  would  be  able  to 
disrupt  what  was  the  most  rapid  route  in  bringing  drugs  into  this 
country,  and  they  were  doing  it  up  until  about  mid-1980's,  and  just 
straight  from  Colombia — we  knew  where  the  airstrips  were,  there 
were  about  50  of  them,  flying  right  straight  into  south  Florida, 
heck,  any  time,  day  or  night.  Pick  up  your  favorite  strip  and  no- 
body— quick,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  air  interdiction  program, 
the  effort  was  to  take  away  that  option.  I  don't  remember  you  com- 
menting on  that,  Mr.  Rodrigues,  whether  there  was  any  success  in 
that. 

Let  me  also  say,  the  other  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  Mr. 
Rodrigues,  is  there  more  in  the  way  of  surveillance  today  with  the 
military  than  there  was  back  when  the  military  took  this  over  in 
1989?  And  if  I  remember  correctly,  we  certainly  had  more  aerostats 
up  in  1990  than  what  we  have  up  today  in  the  way  of  a  detection 
system. 

And  the  question  that  I  would  ask  you  to  do  in  doing  your  eval- 
uation that  you  determine  how  much  of  that  money  that  you — ^that 
has  been  categorized  by  the  military  as  being  for  "drug  interdic- 
tion," is  really  being  used  for  that  and  is  not  just  simply  a  label 
that  the  military  is  using  to  channel  some  other  things. 

We  saw  earlier  here  last  week  at  this  hearing  that,  in  effect, 
what  we  have  is  in  some  cases  the  military  sabotaging  equipment 
because  they  didn't  want  to  do  it.  The  Air  Force  has  done  that.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  that. 

You  know,  I  am  troubled  a  little  bit  about  that,  because  we  got 
into — I  know  the  Air  Force  at  one  time  was  going  to  establish  a  se- 
ries of  ground-based  radars  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.  It  turned 
out  that  that  plan  had  been  on  the  board  for  some  10  years.  They 
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just  never  could  get  the  money.  So  we  labeled  it  drug  use,  and  that 
is  how  they  planned  to  fund  the  thing. 

You  are  talking  about  the  6th  Fleet  out  there  as  part  of  those 
overall  maneuvers.  I  don't  remember  that  as  being  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  did  use  the  6th  Fleet  in  one  case  and  sent  them  down 
there.  But  it  showed  how  much  of  what  we  have  had  in  the  war 
on  drugs  is  show. 

And  you  are  right  about  measurement.  There  is  no  effort  to 
measure.  No  administration  has  been  interested  in  going  in  and 
really  measuring,  trying  to  determine  where  we  get  the  biggest 
bang  for  our  buck,  and  you  are  right  on  target  with  that. 

But  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  that  we  start,  you  know,  picking 
out,  well,  this  one  hasn't  stopped  it  or  this  one  hasn't  stopped  it. 
There  is  no  case  as  far  as  I  know,  and  no  expert  in  this  country 
that  says  that  one  particular  aspect,  whether  it  be  interdiction, 
whether  it  be  investigation,  whether  it  be  treatment,  whether  it  be 
rehabilitation,  no  one  of  those  is  going  to  do  the  job.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  do  the  effort  across  the  board. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rodrigues,  as  you  know, 
just  with  regard  to  the  aerostat  issue,  this  is  about  what  we  had 
when  the  Air  Force  took  it  over.  You  are  familiar  with  that,  aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  Yes. 

Mr.  English.  This  is  what  we  got  up  today.  Now,  you  are  telling 
me — as  I  understand  it,  what  you  are  reporting  to  the  committee 
here  is  we  are  spending  more  money  today  with  regard  to  surveil- 
lance than  what  we  were  spending  back  when  we  had  this? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  Does  that  seem  just  a  little  bit  strange  to  you  that 
you  are  spending  less  for  this  than  what  you  spent  for  that? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  If  I  could  try  to  talk  to  that. 

Mr.  English.  Sure. 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  If  you  go  back  in  time  with  the  aerostats,  they 
got  transferred  into  the  Air  Force  later  for  operational  purposes.  So 
if  you  go  back  in  time,  that  wasn't  an  Air  Force  program,  it  wasn't 
in  the  budget  and  it  is  there  now,  so  whatever  transferred  over 
went  into  there.  I  can  tell  you  they  have  significantly  expanded, 
significantly  expanded,  quadrupled  the  amount  of  resources  that 
they  have  put  into  the  surveillance  mission. 

These  are  not  aerostats.  Aerostats  are  a  very,  very  small  portion 
of  the  package. 

Mr.  English.  I  know.  But  back  up  just  a  little  bit. 

Would  you  tell  me  specifically  what  assets  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  The  big  ones  are  things  like  the  AWACS  air- 
craft, much  more  heavily  committed  to  this,  the  E^ZC  aircraft,  the 
surveillance. 

Mr.  English.  Back  up  just  a  little  bit  on  that  then. 

How  many  miles  of  border  do  we  have? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  English.  The  point  that  I  am 

Mr,  Rodrigues.  But  DOD  has  the  deeper  interdiction. 

Mr.  English.  I  understand  that. 
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If  we  want  to  go  defense  indepth,  with  regard  to  the  strategy  of 
defense,  you  are  not  trying  to  tell  me  that,  in  fact,  DOD  has  been 
committing  a  defense-indepth  strategy? 

Mr,  RODRIGUES.  That  is  the  strategy,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  No,  sir,  that  is  not. 

Do  we — what  kind  of  assets  do  we  have  with  regard  to  arrests 
located  outside  the  borders  of  the  United  States  other  than  down 
in  the  Bahamas?  Do  we  have  anything  at  Belize,  in  Haiti?  Do  we 
have  anything  further  south? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  That  is  defense  indepth. 

What  kind  of  intercept  capability  do  we  have? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Not  much. 

Mr.  English.  So,  in  effect,  what  you  are  telling  me  is  that  the 
defense-indepth  strategy  that  was  formed  before  DOD  ever  took  it 
over,  that  defense-indepth  strategy  is  that  we  have  got  some  detec- 
tion equipment,  aircraft  that  are  being  flown  further  south,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Excuse  me.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  English.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  You  can  go  to  11. 

Mr.  English.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this,  Mr. 
Rodrigues.  The  point  Mr.  Wray  made,  we  don't  have  cooperation. 
We  don't  have  the  left  hand  knowing  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 

If  you  have  got  detection  assets  up  there,  aircraft  flying  for  God 
knows  whatever  reason,  and  I  would  guess  that  there  is  going  to 
be  more  than  a  few  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  up  there  flying 
under  the  guise,  this  is  our  drug  mission,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  train- 
ing mission. 

Would  you  think  there  might  be  something  to  that?  We  ran 
through  that  in  the  early  1980's.  The  Air  Force  used  to  tell  us,  oh, 
my  goodness,  we  have  all  of  these  aircraft  down  there  flying,  and 
we  found  out  they  never  did  check  with  Customs  or  they  never  did 
check  with  DEA  to  find  out  from  an  intelligence  standpoint  what 
these  guys  were  doing. 

These  just  happened  to  be  where  the  Air  Force  wanted  to  run  a 
training  mission  and  we  will  call  it  drug  use.  I  remember  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  went  down  to  Miami,  FL  and  he 
says,  I  want  to  assure  you  we  are  going  to  have  80  hours  a  month 
coverage  over  Miami,  in  southern  Florida,  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  have,  and  we  are  going  to  have  those  Navy  airplanes  down 
there  flying. 

You  know  where  they  were?  They  were  sitting  up  here  on  a  run- 
way in  Virginia.  They  never  did  show.  So  the  question  I  am  asking 
you  is,  are  we  back  now  to  playing  the  same  old  games  where  the 
military  says,  hey,  this  is  a  drug  mission  that  we  are  flying,  give 
us  some  more  bucks.  Congress,  and  we  fork  it  out  because  we  want 
to  do  something  on  the  war  on  drugs,  the  military  can  do  whatever 
the  heck  they  want  to  do  with  it  anyway,  and  label  it,  it  is  for  the 
drug  war. 
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But  if  it  is  not  linked  up  with  regard  to  the  people  that  have  to 
do  the  interceptions,  who  have  to  do  the  arrests,  it  isn't  going  to 
be  successful. 

Now,  my  last  question.  Did  you  check  that  aspect  of  it? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  And  is  in  fact  that  kind  of  coordination  taking 
place? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  No,  that  coordination  is  not  taking  place.  Let 
me 

Mr.  English.  Might  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
you  don't  make  arrests  if  you  don't  have  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Customs  Service  and  the — and  particularly  the  Customs 
Service  in  communication  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Let  me  try  to  answer  that.  The  problem  we  have 
is  what  type  of  detection  and  monitoring  best  supports  the  seizure 
efforts.  Tney  can't  answer  that  for  you. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  you  establish  goals  and  break  it  out 
and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  English.  I  am  in  100  percent  agreement  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  OK  To  go  back  to  your  statements  about  flying 
and  really  doing  training,  what  we  found  and  what  we  reported  to 
the  committee  fast  week  is  that  they  are  not  getting  the  training 
benefit  out  of  a  lot  of  these  flights,  and  therefore  it  is  duplicative 
flight  hours  and  costly,  and  we  are  not  getting  the  benefit  and  that 
is  why  we  recommended  to  cut  some  of  those  flying  hours. 

Mr.  English.  Could  I  respond  very  quicklv  on  that?  Go  back 
about  10  years  again,  because  you  are  going  through  exactly  what 
we  went  through  then.  Basically  what  you  found  is,  yes,  they  are 
doing  some  dedicated  missions,  you  know,  and  they  are  out  there 
flying,  and  part  of — there  is  another  aspect  with  regard  to  success. 

Just  because  you  have  an  AWACS  airplane  out  there  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  that  AWACS  is  going  to  spot  a  small  plane 
because  AWACS  programs  are  set  up  for  high  and  fast  fliers,  aren't 
they?  You  have  something  down  underneath  there  and  unless  you 
have  a  skilled  operator  and  unless  that  equipment  has  been 
tweaked  to  deal  with  that,  it  isn't  going  to  work  worth  diddley 
squat.  He  is  just  up  there  cutting  doughnuts  in  the  sky  and  not 
doing  much  of  anything  else. 

Which  gets  us  back  to  this  same  problem  of  whether,  in  fact,  the 
objective  and  whether  or  not  we  are  carrying  out  this  mission  prop- 
erly. I  am  just  doing  this  example  with  regard  to  the  interdiction 
because  I  think  it  applies  all  the  way  across  the  board,  and  I  guess 
what  I  would  charge  you  with  and  hope  that  what  GAO  would  do 
is  go  in  to  much,  much  deeper  detail  on  each  of  these  areas  of  the 
war  on  drugs  and  find  out  exactly  what  is  happening. 

I  guarantee  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  foimd  out  the  other  day, 
the  Drug  Czar  doesn't  have  a  bit  of  authority.  He  can  sit  there  and 
plan  imtil  he  is  blue  in  the  face,  but  nobody  has  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  You  are  very  welcome.  Would  you  like  to  make 
any  additional  comments? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  make  a  couple.  First  of  all,  in 
terms  of  seizure  information,  the  numbers,  the  best  numbers  that 
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we  had,  in  1991  seizures  totaled  roughly  somewhere  between,  de- 
pending on  what  you  used  as  production  figures,  somewhere  be- 
tween 28  and  34  percent  of  worldwide  production. 

With  regard  to  the  question:  Are  we  telling  you  anything  dif- 
ferent today  than  you  heard  10  years  ago?  I  think  we  were  trying 
to  say  one  thing  completely  different  about  detection  and  monitor- 
ing and  interdiction,  and  that  is  not  that  it  hasn't  worked,  but  that 
it  cannot  work. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  see,  given  the  price  factors  involved, 
the  profit  margins  involved,  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  inter- 
dict enough  drugs  and  hurt  the  traffickers  significantly  enough  to 
make  interdiction  the  silver  bullet.  It  just  is  not  going  to  work. 

Mr.  English.  That  is  the  whole  point  I  am  making,  Mr. 
Rodrigues.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  the  silver  bullet.  No  one 
ever  claimed  that  it  was  that. 

The  only  thing  that  it  was  intended  to  do  as  far  as  air  interdic- 
tion was  to  take  away  the  easy  access,  to  try  to  make  it  a  bit  more 
difficult.  You  are  absolutely  right  when  you  start  dealing  with  con- 
tainers, when  you  start  dealing  with  Mexico,  I  guess,  you  know — 
I  know  we  have  had  this  problem  in  the  media,  you  know,  if  you 
are  not  being  challenged  in  the  air,  then  you  can't  show  results, 
you  haven't  arrested  anybody.  Well,  that  is  true. 

But  if  we  have  taken  away  the  quick  flight  in  the  United  States, 
you  know,  maybe  that  helps  a  little  bit  with  regard  to  intelligence, 
because  it  gives  them  a  little  more  lead  time  and  maybe  investiga- 
tions are  going  to  be  a  little  more  effective,  but  as  I  said,  you  are 
absolutely  right  as  far  as,  you  know,  it  never  was  intended  to  be 
any  kind  of  silver  bullet.  Nobody  ever  claimed  it  was. 

But  some  people  are  trying  to  label  it  that,  and  that  is  what  I 
think  is  the  problem. 

Mr,  RoDRiGUES.  What  we  were  finding  is  the  opposite  impact.  In 
other  words,  as  you  seal  the  border  on  flights  and  then  they  take 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  as  they  take  those  paths  of  least  resist- 
ance, it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  detect,  to  mon- 
itor, and  to  interdict  those  drugs. 

Mr.  English.  OK  Let  me  come  back  and  ask  you  this:  If  that 
is  the  case,  if  that  was  the  least  resistance,  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance, if  that  is  the  one  with  the  least  amount  of  risk,  why  in  the 
world  did  they  bother  flying  in  the  first  place? 

It  was  my  understanding,  the  fact  that  you  could  deliver  very 
quickly  within  a  matter  of  iust  a  very  few  hours,  you  could  fly  from 
Colombia  into  south  Florida  with  virtually  no  risk,  that  that  was 
the  easiest,  fastest,  safest  way  to  get  drugs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Absolutely,  it  was. 

Mr.  English.  And  that  option  has  been  taken  away  for  the  most 
part. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  At  least  it  was  until  the  Air  Force  started  doing 
away  with  all  of  the  detection  systems.  So  what  in  effect  you  are 
telling  me  is  they  have  gone  to  the  next  least  risky? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  English.  And  that  was  all  of  this  effort 

Mr.  RODRIGUES,  But  the  problem  you  have  is,  if  you  were  able 
to  say  OK,  we  seal  the  flights,  they  can't  come  in  anjrmore,  we  have 
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done  an  effective  job,  we  have  made  it  more  difficult  for  them,  and 
therefore  they  took  a  path  of  least  resistance,  and  you  assumed 
then  that  you  could  then  change  your  investment  in  that  strategy 
and  say  let's  take  down  everything  because  they  are  not  flying  in 
anymore,  and  let's  go  after  where  they  are  now,  you  then  open  up 
that  path  of  least  resistance,  so  you  end  up  having  to  continually 
add  to  your  investment. 

Now,  the  question  we  were  trying  to  deal  with  is  if  you  do  that, 
will  you  meet  the  ultimate  objective  of  reducing  the  drugs  on  the 
streets  of  the  United  States?  We  have  not  made  a  dent  in  that  part 
of  it.  We  have  made  substantial  investments  and  continue  to  push 
them  out  in  terms  of  their  operations  without  the  effect. 

Mr.  English.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  The  point  that  I  am 
making,  though,  is  that  when  this  was  set  up,  that  was  the  objec- 
tive. That  objective  has  been  achieved  from  what  you  are  telling  me 
right  now.  From  what  you  are  saying  right  now,  that  objective  has 
been  achieved;  the  easiest,  fastest  access  in  this  country  has  pretty 
much  been  taken  away.  Whether  it  was  worth  the  investment,  that 
is  another  question. 

Mr,  RoDRiGUES.  Our  investment  in  detection  and  monitoring 
goes  way  beyond  iust  air  flights  directly  into  this  country  and  we 
have  invested  substantial  amounts  of  money  way  beyond  what 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  English.  And  that  is  what  we  need  to  weigh  very  carefully, 
yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes,  thank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Did  you  have  any  additional  comments  you  would 
like  to  make? 

Mr.  Wray.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  .Would  anybody  like  to  join  into  the  dialog  with 
Mr.  English?  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  have  to  test  my  memory  on  what  we  re- 
ported 10  years  ago  on  Colombia,  I  recall  we  did  some  work  there, 
probably  less  than  that  time. 

One  thing  that  I  see  that  you  can  perhaps  point  a  finger  at  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  Government  of  Colombia  is  more  commit- 
ted to  attempting  to  do  something  about  the  problem  of  breaking 
up  the  trafficking  organizations. 

The  outcomes,  though,  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  is  prob- 
ably the  same,  in  the  sense  that  not  much  was  being  achieved 
years  ago,  and  they  are  still  having  problems  now. 

So  I  think  in  our  report  we  do  recognize  that  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment from  1989  on  has  worked  with  United  States  assistance 
and  the  embassy  to  implement  some  programs  which  would  indi- 
cate to  me  that  they  are  committed,  and  they  are  showing  some 
will  to  get  after  the  problem,  because  essentially  in  the  late  1980's 
when  tney  had  the  election  in  1989,  they  were  having  some  real 
problems  of  people  getting  killed  and  they  took  it  finally  as  kind 
of  a  wakeup  call. 

Mr.  English.  Could  I  interject  and  ask  you  one  question?  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can't  resist  this. 

We  just  heard  Mr.  Rodrigues  go  through  with  his  evaluation  of 
interdiction.  He  has  told  us  that  given  the  kind  of  investment  that 
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we  have  had  in  interdiction,  the  kind  of  return  that  we  get  for  that 
investment,  and  I  agree  that  we  definitely  need  to  measure  that. 
I  would  put  the  same  question  to  you. 

You  know,  you  have  told  us  now  with  regard  to  the  Andean  ini- 
tiative and  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  poured  down  there 
in  the  last  few  years,  we  are  showing  virtually  nothing.  So  we  were 
in  the  same  boat  as  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  that  is  where  we  come  down.  We  suggest  in 
the  report  that  they  need  to  go  back  and  take  another  look  at  this 
thing.  I  wasn't  testifying  10  years  ago,  but  that  is  probably  what 
we  said  then. 

Mr.  MULHAUSER.  From  our  perspective,  looking  at  the  measure- 
ment of  drug  use  today  is  dramatically  different  from  10  years  ago. 
The  reliable  indicators  of  general  population  drug  abuse,  that  is, 
the  household  and  senior  surveys,  clearly  show  a  dramatic  drop  in 
drug  use  in  the  general  population. 

Mr.  English.  Could  I  ask  you  this  question,  then?  You  have  one 
measurement  there.  Tell  me  then  why  we  are  finding  by  the  same 
measurement  you  have  a  30  percent  increase  in  emergency  room 
admissions  for  drug  problems,  drug  overdoses  in  1992  over  1991 
that  we  got  an  improvement? 

Mr.  MuLHAUSER.  I  think  the  gaps  of  measurement  in  those  very 
same  indicators  that  I  mentioned  are  part  of  the  answer.  That  is, 
they  are 

Mr.  English.  As  you  pointed  out  yourself,  the  measurements  are 
no  good,  and  that  is  where  we  were  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  MuLHAUSER.  The  measurements  are  no  good  because  they 
fail  to  tell  us  much  about  the  people  who  are  hurting  themselves 
and  the  society  most  by  their  drug  abuse.  They  are  the  ones  ending 
up  in  the  emergency  rooms.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  only 
the  drug  strategy,  but  a  broad  change  in  the  society's  values,  drug 
abuse  is  declining  in  the  general  population. 

What  is  hidden  from  us  by  our  failures  of  measurement  is  the 
continuing  drug  abuse  problem  of  a  much  smaller  number  and 
more  troubled  group  of  people. 

Mr.  English.  When  you  link  that  with  crime,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  so  much  with  regard  to  assault  weapons,  and  I  haven't 
heard  any  discussion  about  how  many  people  that  are  being  ar- 
rested today,  of  violent  crime,  how  mucn  of  that  is  drug  related^ 

You  pointed  out  40  percent  of  the  arrests  that  came  in  overall, 
I  bet  that  figure  is  going  to  be  closer  to  70,  75  percent  when  you 
are  talking  about  people  with  violent,  who  have  been  convicted  of 
violent  crimes  or  who  are  arrested  for  violent  crimes,  so  it  all 
comes  down  to  what  this  is  getting  reduced  down  to  is  a  socio- 
economic issue. 

If  you  pour  enough — if  you  are  in  a  minority  area  of  the  city 
where  all  the  killing  is  taking  place,  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  worse  than 
it  was  10  years  ago.  Maybe  if  you  are  living  out  in  the  suburbs  and 
going  to  white  high  schools  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  where  people 
are  feirly  affluent,  you  are  not  having  the  problems  that  you  were 
having  then. 

But  as  far  as  the  Nation  and  the  impact  on  our  society,  I  would 
dare  say  that  a  lot  of  people  that  are  getting  killed  these  days 
would  aisagree  with  you  with  regard  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
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problem.  This  has  to  be  Hnked  to  the  violent  crime  that  we  are  see- 
ing on  the  streets  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  linkage  comes  in 
with  who  are  hardcore  drug  users  and  within  a  certain  socio- 
economic group.  It  has  gotten  worse,  not  better. 

Mr.  MULHAUSER.  We  agree  with  you  entirely  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  question.  All  we  are  saying  is  we  could  all  do  better  address- 
ing it  if  we  had  a  better  handle  on  the  scale  and  the  nature  of  that 
problem  and  the  executive  branch  agencies  are  not  helping  you 
with  any  information. 

The  second  dramatic  difference  in  10  years  is  that  we  know  a  lot 
more  about  treatment  and  prevention  programs  because  we  have 
been  spending  on  them,  and  the  picture  of  evaluation  results  is  a 
little  different  than  you  described. 

That  is,  there  are  effective  prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
The  gap  is  in  getting  people  using  the  ineffective  ones  to  adopt  and 
embrace  the  approaches  that  we  have  found  through  effective  eval- 
uations to  work. 

Mr.  English.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  to  have  a  system  of 
measurernent  all  the  way  across  the  board  on  all  of  these  issues, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  weigh  the  wisdom  of  the  dollars 
we  are  spending. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Wray. 

Mr.  Wray.  Well,  I  was  just  going  to,  as  Mr.  English  said,  I  think 
that  is  fundamentally  what  I  would  add. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  strategies  has  been  the  emphasis 
on  these  bottom-line  drug  use  reduction  goals,  where  we  have 
found  some  reductions,  or  substantial  reductions  in  casual  drug 
use,  but  not  the  more  serious  problem  of  hardcore  drug  use. 

And  just  putting  the  debate  in  those  terms  really  isn't  very  use- 
ful, because  there  certainly  aren't  any  silver  bullets  or  easy  an- 
swers to  these  problems.  But  I  think,  again,  I  am  going  to  sound 
like  a  broken  record  on  the  idea  of  the  goals  and  the  performance 
measures,  but  I  think  you  really  have  to  dissect  it  down  to  its  con- 
stituent parts  and  just  try  to  figure  out,  well,  is  this  particular  pro- 
gram making  things  a  little  better  and  is  this  accomplishing  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  way  that  the  policymakers  and 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch  are  really  going  to  be  able  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  devising  drug  strategies  if  the  debate 
just  occurs  in  terms  of  these  global  issues. 

You  really  have  to  take  it  apart,  I  think,  and  deal  with  the  de- 
tails. That  is  one  of  the  messages  that  we  are  trying  to  get  across 
in  our  work.  I  wish  we  had — I  wish  we  had  presented  a  substan- 
tially different  picture  than  existed  10  years  ago,  but  I  -don't  think 
anybody  really  feels  that  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress. 

Hopefully  some  of  these  efforts  can  help  in  that  direction, 

Mr.  English.  I  appreciate  that. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Jon  Kyi,  who,  in  addition  to  serving  on  this  committee, 
is  the  ranking  member  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  questions  I  had 
is  for  Mr,  Rodrigues  specifically  on  something  that  we  are  trying 
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to  do  this  year  in  the  Defense  authorization  bill  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional LOTHAR  radar  system  to  be  set  up  in  Texas. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  particular  program? 

Mr.  RoDRiGUES.  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

Mr,  Kyl.  ok.  There  is  one  set  up  off  the  East  Coast  and  the  the- 
ory is  that  this  is  a  long-range  radar  system,  that  it  can  com- 
plement the  aerostats,  and  in  fact,  really  create  the  potential  for 
the  aerostats  to  be  effective  where  they  haven't  been  in  the  past. 

The  idea  would  be  to  set  that  up  in  Texas.  So  we  have  got  some 
money  set  aside  for  that.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  I  won't  get 
into  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  followup  question  though  to  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's questions,  which  I  think  certainly  fleshed  out  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  I  guess  it  would  be  in  a  minute  or  so,  since  I  have 
to  leave  at  11:30.  What  would  your  recommendation — and  I  realize 
you  are  not  the  recommending  agency  here,  but  my  curiosity  is 
peaked  by  Mr.  English's  questions. 

What  would  your  recommendation  be  for  the  interdiction  strat- 
egy? Excuse  me.  You  are  not  saying  that  simply  because  it  is  not 
a  silver  bullet  and  is  not  one  of  the  statements  you  made  was  inter- 
diction cannot  work,  but  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  you  meant  by 
that. 

Mr.  RoDRiGUES.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  the  solution,  that  you  are 
not  going  to  stop — make  drugs,  drug  trafficking  so  expensive  that 
drug  traffickers  will  choose  to  not  ship  drugs  into  this  country. 
That  just  is  not  going  to  happen. 

When  you  look  at  the  price  levels  and  the  cost  of  trafficking,  even 
if  you  deal  with  a  minimum  percentage,  there  is  6,000  percent  prof- 
it. If  you  look  at,  let's  talk  about  seizures — in  1991  we  claimed  to 
have  seized  worldwide,  not  just  the  United  States,  but  worldwide, 
322  metric  tons.  If  we  convert  that,  we  say  that  is  322,000  kilo- 
grams of  cocaine. 

If  you  use  the  average  of  the  range  of  the  cost  of  cocaine  entering 
into  this  country  at  that  point  in  time,  $3,000  a  kilogram,  you  say 
well,  that  is  $1  billion  that  we  cost  the  drug  lords. 

But  we  also  know  that  more  than  that  amount  came  into  this 
country  and  ended  up  on  the  streets  of  this  country  during  that 
same  period  and  was  sold  at  a  retail  price  of,  if  you  use  the  mid- 
range  again,  $185,000  a  kilo,  roughly  60  times  as  much,  or  $60  bil- 
lion. So  they  lost  $1  billion  to  make  $60. 

When  you  look  at  the  economics  of  that — and  at  that  point,  we 
were  already  seizing  roughly  32  percent  of  worldwide  production, 
and  production  increases  were  outpacing  seizure  increases.  It  is  a 
losing  battle. 

I  think  Attorney  Greneral  Reno  has  said  that,  in  talking  with  the 
experts  in  the  field,  that  we  would  have  to  seize  something  on  the 
order  of  75  percent  of  all  cocaine  produced  in  the  world.  I  mean 
that  is  a  tremendous  effort. 

Mr.  Kyl.  So  in  very  gross  terms,  where  is  the  balance  point  there 
of  commitment  of  resources  to  interdiction. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  In  our  recent  report  to  the  subcommittee,  what 
we  recommended  was  going  back  to  the  1990  level  of  detection,  we 
were  focusing  on  detection  and  monitoring. 
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I  didn't  look  at  interdiction  investments,  we  were  focusing  on 
DOD.  Go  back  to  those  1990  levels  that  was  the  level  at  v^ich 
they  first  said  that  they  had  reached  their  full  capability  level  for 
detection  and  monitoring,  and  break  out  and  measure  what  is  the 
contribution  of  the  various  types  of  surveillance  activities  to  sei- 
zures? I  mean  our  objective  is  obviously  seizures.  And  then  meas- 
ure that  and  figure  out  and  determine  whether  or  not  we  should 
increase  or  decrease  or  exactly  how  we  should  use  those  assets. 

Right  now,  it  is  just  an  open-ended  commitment.  And  every  year 
the  department  asks  for  more,  and  it  is  a  very  visible  thing.  I  mean 
clearly  we  have  to  do  something.  You  don't  say,  well,  we  are  not 
going  to  try  interdiction  at  all,  open  the  borders  and  let  everybody 
just  bring  it  in. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  cost-effective  mix;  where  is  the  best 
place  to  put  the  drug  dollars  that  we  have.  What  is  the  best  mix 
of  detection  and  monitoring  vis-a-vis  interdiction,  what  is  the  best 
mix  of  supply  versus  demand;  where  can  we  put  the  limited  dollars 
that  we  have,  and  you  need  the  information  to  do  that. 

Mr.  English.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Kyl.  Yes. 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Rodrigues,  would  you  then  recommend  that  we 
turn  the  detection,  the  detection  issue  or  the  detection  responsibil- 
ity back  to  those  agencies  that  have  to  do  the  arrest  and  intercep- 
tion? 

In  other  words,  you  are  talking  about  going  back  to  1990,  that 
is  basically  what  you  are  saying  is  going  back  to  where  we  were, 
and  take  it  away  from  the  military. 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  No,  sir.  In  1990  DOD  was  already  in  charge. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  level  of  commitment  to  the  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  assets  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  go 
back  to  that  level  that  was  established  in  1990,  and  use  that  as  the 
base  point  for  measurement,  that  the  current  level  far  exceeds  that, 
it  was  a  surge  capacity  that  they  went  to  simply — they  went  to  a 
surge  for  a  90-day  period  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  was  gather  in- 
telligence on  cocaine  shipments  up  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Central  and 
Soutn  America,  an  area  that  no  one  had  any  real  good  information 
on  and  were  suspect  about  what  was  going  on. 

I  think  it  was  a  successful  operation.  They  gathered  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence;  we  learned  a  lot  about  shipments  coming  up  the 
coast  in  Central  and  South  America  that  we  did  not  know  prior  to 
that.  But  we  never  returned  fi-om  that  surge  capacity. 

And  I  think  there  is — there  would  be  justification  for  having 
surges  in  the  future  to  revalidate  where  are  people  moving  things. 
But  to  always  operate  at  a  surge  capacitv  when  you  can't  tie  that 
back  directly  to  interdiction,  it  just  doesn  t  appear  to  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  Kyl.  That  is  in  answer  to  the  question  I  initially  intended 
to  ask  Mr.  Wray,  and  perhaps  I  should  address  it  to  you,  sir,  be- 
cause of  what  I  read  in  your  written  testimony,  but  anyone  please 
feel  free  to  respond,  and  it  is  set  up  by  the  questioning  that  Mr. 
English  engaged  in  and  in  your  comments,  Mr.  Rodrigues. 

My  concern  about  this  program  for  a  long  time  has  been  the  fact 
that  original  missions  to  establish  U.S.  Government  policy  and 
really  a  national  policy,  not  just  Federal  Government  policy,  and 
also  to  coordinate  that  policy,  have  never  really  succeeded  very 
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well,  and  clearly  with  the  reduction  in  staffing  that  is  being  sug- 
gested now,  there  is  no  way  it  can  operate. 

I  was  going  to  ask  who  is  setting  the  policy?  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  everybody  is — each  agency  is  basically  setting  its  own 
policy  with  a  minimum  of  coordination. 

So  my  question,  rather,  was  going  to  be,  how  do  we  as  a  Con- 
gress enforce  our  original  mission  on  the  agency,  and  what  will  it 
take  for  us  to  ensure  the  success  of  that? 

A,  coordinating  a  national  strategy — establishing  a  national 
strategy,  and  B,  coordinating  it?  Because  we  haven't  even  come 
close  to  that.  The  agency  doesn't  have  the  authority,  it  doesn't  have 
the  resources,  it  doesn't  have  the  commitment  oi  the  administra- 
tion, and  it  may  or  may  not  have  the  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wray.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  give  you  a  very  complete 
answer  to  that  question.  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  gooa  question. 
I  really  don't  know  the  answer. 

I  think,  however,  that  certainly  one  key,  one  absolute  key,  at 
least  based  on  our  perceptions  from  our  work,  is  it  is  going  to  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  leadership  and  the  influence  that  Dr. 
Brown  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  with  the  top  officials  in  the  agencies 
and  with  the  President  himself. 

I  think — I  am  not  sure  we  have — there  is  certainly  a  debate 
about  whether  ONDCP  should  be  a  policymaking  office  or  an  oper- 
ational office,  and  to  make  it  an  operational  office,  to  put  into 
ONDCP  all  the  pieces  that  go  into  the  antidrug  efforts  would  be 
an  incredible  mission  for  it. 

But  I  think  really  if  it  is  going  to  succeed,  if  it  is  going  to  be  able 
to  make  a  difference,  it  simply  must  be  more  effective  at  influenc- 
ing people  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  government,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  have  to  be  responsive  to  Dr.  Brown. 

This  committee  sent  quite  a  signal  last  week  on  that  issue,  and 
I  think  ultimately  time  will  tell  how  effective  this  will  be. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  want  to  personally  compliment  the  chairman  for  set- 
ting the  tone  on  that,  and  I  don't  mean  this  to  be  partisan  in  any 
way,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  seen  a  lack  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  most  re- 
cent President,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  couldn't  be  perhaps  car- 
ried back  in  time. 

I  do  not  mean  my  comment  to  be  partisan.  But  unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sets  the  tone,  and  it  isn't  set  by  cutting 
the  staff  back  to  25  people,  and  unless  he  appoints  the  right  people 
and  unless  he  gives  it  the  prominence  that  it  requires,  that  kind 
of  influence  will  never  be  developed,  and  I  think  the  agency  is 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

And  I  think  your  comments  basically  back  up  that  basic  point. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Kyl,  if  I  could  go  back,  you 
asked  about  something  that  you  referred  to  as  LOTHR.  Could  that 
be  ROTHR,  relocatable  over  the  horizon  radar.  I  know  about 
ROTHR,  I  could  talk  to  that. 

Mr.  Kyl,  Perhaps  for  just  1  minute.  I  misspoke,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  RoDRiGUES.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  we  had  looked  at 
DOD's  efforts  to  bring  some  very  sophisticated  systems  into  the 
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war  on  drugs.  One  in  particular,  they  attempted  to  bring  under  the 
drug  budget  a  couple  of  years  back  was  the  over  the  horizon  back 
scatter  radar  which  is  located  up  in  Maine. 

That  system  had  substantial  problems  from  a  military  stand- 
point, and  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  it  under 
the  drug  budget,  because  you  could  not  justify  it  for  its  original 
mission.  And  Congress  put  a  stop  to  that. 

The  problems  that  were  associated  with  the  over  the  horizon 
back  scatter  are  the  things  that  you  have  to  make  sure  of — ^because 
it  is  a  rather  expensive  svstem. 

What  vou  want  to  make  sure  of  is  that  in  fact  it  can  detect  the 
targets  that  you  are  after.  And  I  hadn't  at  the  time — the  last  time 
we  looked  at  ROTHR,  they  hadn't  demonstrated  that  capability. 
They  had  hopes  that  it  would  work;  there  were  a  lot  of  problems 
with  atmospherics  because  of  the  way  an  over  the  horizon  radar 
works,  you  bounce  it  off  the  ionosphere  and,  depending  on  condi- 
tions, you  may  or  may  not  get  returns,  you  get  gaps  in  coverage, 
and  is  that  type  of  an  investment,  is  that  really  what  you  want  to 
do,  or  is  it  just  another  one  of  those  we  have  to  do  something,  it 
sounds  good,  it  is  sophisticated,  so  let's  put  it  out  there? 

So  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  the  question  if  they  have  done 
the  assessments  of  how  effective  it  will  be  against  the  targets  they 
are  after,  but  I  know  it  is  a  very  expensive  system. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  just  informed  the  chairman  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  the  basic  system  is  already  in  existence.  It  is 
stored  in  a  warehouse.  It  was  a  cold  war  weapon  that  never  really 
got  used. 

So  the  only  cost  really  is  locating  it  on  the  ground  and  of  course 
the  operation,  which  at  least  is  of  some  solace,  but  again,  if  it 
doesn't  do  the  job,  there  is  no  point  in  spending  that  much  money. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  I  don't  know  the  specifics  on  ROTHR  cost  and 
operation.  I  know  it  takes  a  lot  of  ground,  a  lot  of  operation  to  set 
this  up. 

And  I  do  know  that  with  the  over  the  horizon  back  scatter,  the 
operating  costs  were  very,  very  substantial.  So  forget  the  fact  that 
we  had  built  it  and  it  was  there,  the  investment  in  operating  that 
thing  was  tremendous. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much, 
I  have  some  more  questions.  We  are  going  to  have  to  come  back. 
We  are  all  here  in  Washington,  so  what  the  heck.  We  do  have  on 
our  other  panel  a  visitor  from  Carnegie-Mellon,  and  I  have  got  to 
get  him  in  front  of  the  committee. 

So  let's  continue  this  discussion.  It  is  an  excellent  one.  You  have 
made  some  very  important  contributions  to  our  understanding  of 
where  we  are  going  and  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  Drug  Czar 
in  this  country. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  very  quickly. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Yes,  Al  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  getting  a  letter  from 
me  very  shortly.  It  is  simply  going  to  ask  some  very  basic  questions 
of  which  I  would  like  some  basic  answers. 

This  is  the  way  that  I  used  to  work  in  the  private  sector.  Say 
it  on  one  page  and  if  it  takes  more  than  one  page,  then  you  are 
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trying  to  justify  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  pages.  I  don't  mean 
to  embarrass  you,  but  that  was  common  in  my  business. 

What  is  it  going  to  take  to  place  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  in  the  position  of  doing  what  it  was  Congress  intended? 
Is  it  going  to  require  some  legislative  action?  Is  it  going  to  require 
a  different  administrative  relationship?  Is  it  going  to  require  lead- 
ership? 

I  don't  see  that  as  being  the  case,  because  it  looks  to  me  like  we 
have  got  a  real  answer  to  the  leadership  problem,  based  upon  expe- 
rience. Is  it  going  to  require  personnel?  If  so,  personnel  would  be 
what  type  and  how  would  they  function? 

I  throw  this  out  at  you  because  you  have  a  chance  to  think  about 
it  now  so  that  when  you  get  the  letter  requesting  information  for 
the  benefit  of  myself  and  certainly  the  committee,  you  can  respond. 
If  you  would,  and  I  would  appreciate  it,  you  might  respond  in  writ- 
ing, rather  than  taking  the  time  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  will  see  you  soon,  per- 
haps next  week. 

Our  final  panel  is  Lynn  Curtis,  Mathea  Falco,  and  Jonathan 
Caulkins  and  we  will  start  as  soon  as  this  vote  has  been  disposed 
of  that  is  pending  on  the  floor. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  We  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  witnesses.  We 
will  start  with  Dr.  Caulkins,  RAND's  Drug  Policy  Research  Center, 
assistant  professor  in  the  Heinz  School  of  Public  Policy  at  Carne- 
gie-Mellon in  Pittsburgh,  has  done  a  lot  of  work  in  drug  policy  deci- 
sionmaking, and  we  would  be  interested  in  his  exploration  of  the 
dilemma  that  we  find  ourselves  in  as  a  Nation  and  a  government 
in  terms  of  moving  out  of  the  quagmire  of  drug  control  that  we 
seem  to  all  concede  that  we  are  in. 

But  we  are  delighted  to  have  your  prepared  statements  all  ac- 
cepted into  the  record,  and  your  additional  comments.  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  CAULKINS,  Ph  JD.,  DRUG  POLICY 

RESEARCH  CENTER,  RAND 

Dr.  Caulkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  clarify  that  this  is  a  joint  statement  with  Peter  Reuter, 
who  is  both  with  the  Drug  Policy  Research  Center  at  RAND  and 
also  at  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  remembering  my  logistical 
concerns  of  having  just  flown  down  here  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  identifying  a  potential  conflict  of  interest, 
and  that  is  that  RAND  does  some  research  under  contract  to  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  both  Peter  and  I  have 
roles  in  that  research. 

In  addition,  I  have  participated  in  studies  for  BOTEC,  which 
were  funded  by  the  office.  Hence,  to  avoid  any  conflict,  our  testi- 
mony will  be  limited  to  the  office's  performance  in  its  first  4  years 
before  the  current  director  was  appointed. 

Also,  the  impulse  to  create  the  office  was  primarily  the  friction 
among  Federal  agencies  involved  in  controlling  drugs,  with  a  sec- 
ond goal  to  g^ve  Federal  drug  control  a  clear  and  reasoned  policy 
direction. 
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In  effect,  these  are  complementary  tactical  and  strategic  goals. 
We  shall  only  address  the  ONDCFs  performance  in  its  strategic 
role,  which  may  well  be  the  more  difficult  one.  I  will  begin  with  a 
summary  of  the  overall  testimony. 

The  office  succeeded  in  identifying  tangible  goals  and  outlining 
a  broad  national  policy  or  strategy.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  goals  and/or  the  overall  policy,  but  what  is  less  de- 
batable and  more  discouraging  is  that  the  goals  and  the  policy  were 
decoupled. 

There  is  very  little  to  suggest  that  the  office  systematically  eval- 
uated a  wide  range  of  possible  strategies  and  selected  the  one 
deemed  best  able  to  achieve  its  stated  goals.  Hence,  it  remains  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  make  an  informed  judgment  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  budget  allocations  among  different  functions,  for 
instance,  treatment  versus  prevention,  or  interdiction  versus  do- 
mestic investigation. 

The  situation  is  no  better  when  one  moves  from  broad  policy  for- 
mulation down  to  program  management.  ONDCP  has  not  identified 
meaningful  performance  measures  for  individual  agencies  or  func- 
tional areas.  As  a  result,  it  is  also  impossible  to  judge  how  various 
agencies  have  performed  in  carrying  out  specific  functions.  For  in- 
stance, Customs  versus  the  Coast  Guard  as  interdiction  agencies. 
Nor  was  enough  done  to  relate  agency  performance  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  strategy's  goals. 

Now,  in  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  task  of  providing 
convincing  and  feasible  measures  of  effectiveness  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  and  there  was  nothing  available  off  the  shelf  for  that 
purpose.  However,  the  office  appears  to  have  done  little  to  fill  this 
gap  in  its  first  4  years. 

Both  policy  formulation  and  program  management  require  data 
and  analysis.  The  office  did  sponsor  some  important  analytic  re- 
search. For  example,  Abt's  pioneering  effort  to  estimate  total  ex- 
penditures on  illicit  drugs  and  BOTEu's  integration  of  heroin  indi- 
cators to  assess  the  likelihood  of  a  new  heroin  epidemic. 

It  also  did  try  to  improve  Federal  data  collection  analysis,  which 
is  an  area  in  which  RAND  is  providing  the  office  with  some  re- 
search. However,  the  office  did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  noticeably 
improving  the  quality  of  data  available  for  assessing  problems  or 
evaluating  programs. 

The  one  change  that  was  accomplished  through  ONDCP  pres- 
sure, the  national  household  survey  sample  was  clearly  a  mistaken 
investment.  Major  indicator  data  sets,  such  as  STRIDE,  remained 
underutilized  and  essentially  unavailable  for  outside  analysis. 
Likewise,  the  office  failed  to  push  for  better  integration  of  data 
sets,  so  the  current  indicators  are  hard  to  interpret  collectively. 

If  the  office  is  to  improve  its  performance  as  a  policy  manager, 
it  will  have  to  make  better  use  of  its  existing  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  budget  review  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  strategy. 

In  both  settings,  agencies  must  be  pressured  to  develop  better 
performance  measures  so  as  to  allow  the  ONDCP  to  develop  and 
justify  a  strategy  that  can  be  related  to  its  goals. 

If,  as  we  suspect,  the  existing  ONDCP  legislation  gives  it  weak 

Eowers  to  influence  agencies  in  data  collection,  then  it  may  require 
reader  authority,  or  additional  resources. 
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That  is  the  summary  of  our  testimony.  The  detailed  testimony  is 
broken  down  into  three  areas. 

First,  poHcy  formulation,  and  then  program  management,  and  fi- 
nally data  collection  and  analysis. 

When  the  ONDCP  was  created  at  the  end  of  1988,  Federal  drug 
strategy  was  a  matter  of  images  and  political  power.  The  images 
determined  the  general  strategy,  which  was  to  punish  dealers  and 
to  seize  powder. 

Political  power  determined  which  agencies  got  the  money  for 
these  activities,  with  Customs  perhaps  being  the  most  successful  in 
expanding  its  share  of  the  budgetary  pot  and  the  FBI  not  far  be- 
hind. 

There  was  no  agreement  about  goals  or  measuring  ways  of  con- 
tributions to  goals  by  program  or  program  agency.  Indeed,  there 
were  no  goals  beyond  the  rhetorical,  such  as  a  drug  free  America. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Bush  administration  left  office,  the  pic- 
ture was  not  much  changed.  Goals  had  been  established,  that  is 
true.  They  are  not  the  ones  that  we  would  have  chosen,  but  they 
were  measurable  and  defensible  nonetheless. 

However,  agencies  continued  to  hawk  their  budgetary  and  statu- 
tory claims  without  any  effort  to  establish  how  they  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  those  goals.  Thus,  the  goals  did  not  in  fact  de- 
fine a  strategy. 

It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  central  failure  of  the  office  as  a 
policy  agency  in  its  first  4  years. 

By  failing  to  tie  goals  to  strategy,  the  office  undermined  its  abil- 
ity to  guide  fundamental  decisions  about  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allocates  its  $12  billion  a  year  on  drug  control.  Prevention, 
treatment,  and  enforcement  can  all  contribute  to  achieving  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  ONDCP's  stated  goals,  but  they  are  not  all  equally 
cost  effective. 

As  the  lead  policy  agency,  ONDCP  had  a  responsibility  to  give 
some  account  of  what  these  expenditures  have  accomplished  and 
why  it  chose  the  particular  allocation  that  it  did. 

The  tools  for  doing  so  did  not  exist  when  the  office  was  formed, 
but  the  ONDCP  might  have  been  expected  in  its  first  4  years,  with 
a  relatively  generous  budget  and  substantial  authority,  to  have 
pushed  for  the  development  of  such  tools,  both  with  its  own  re- 
sources and  with  those  of  other  agencies.  It  appears  that  it  did  not 
do  so. 

The  disjunction  between  goals  and  strategy  development  also 
makes  it  essentially  impossible  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  over- 
all national  drug  policy.  It  may  be  easy  now  to  ascertain  whether 
the  stated  goals  have  or  have  not  been  achieved  but  not  why,  let 
alone  what  to  do  about  shortfalls. 

Many  factors  beyond  the  control  of  policymakers  influence  the 
measures  with  which  ONDCP  has  defined  its  goals.  For  example, 
the  prevalence  of  cocaine  use  among  high  school  seniors  may  de- 
cline because  of  epidemiological  factors,  rather  than  increased  pre- 
vention or  enforcement. 

Hence,  missing  or  meeting  the  goals  stated  is  as  much  an  indica- 
tor of  good  fortune  as  of  good  leadership. 

Moving  to  program  management.  Even  good  policies  are  hollow 
without  effective  implementation  and  management.  Although,  as 
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required  by  the  authorizing  legislation,  the  annual  strategy  has 
provided  a  set  of  numeric  goals,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
ONDCP  asked  how  agencies  or  programs  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  those  goals. 

For  example,  the  ONDCP  did  not  ask  how  spending  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  on  source  country  control  would  reduce  the  frac- 
tion of  persons  using  an  illicit  drug,  which  is  objective  one  in  the 
first  strategy,  or  the  imports  of  illicit  drugs. 

No  doubt,  it  would  have  received  incoherent  answers  the  first 
time  it  tried  asking  such  difficult  questions,  but  by  rewarding  the 
most  cooperative  agencies,  iteration  and  continuous  improvement 
might  well  have  led  to  development  of  more  helpful  performance 
measures. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  investigative  agencies,  such  as  the 
DEA  and  FBI,  they  produce  drug  seizures  and  arrests,  ultimately 
hoping  to  make  drugs  more  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
two  agencies  follow  somewhat  different  strategies. 

The  DEA  emphasizes  arrests  of  high-level  dealers,  while  the  FBI 
gives  more  emphasis  to  total  arrests.  It  is  legitimate  to  ask,  which 
is  the  more  appropriate  and  effective,  given  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment role? 

Yet  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the  possible  merger  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations, it  has  been  striking  how  little  analysis  was  offered  to 
support  claims  about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  two  strate- 
gies. 

The  lack  of  measures  that  would  support  such  claims  must  be 
marked  down  as  one  of  ONDCP's  failures. 

The  best  indicator  of  the  problem  was  the  failure  of  the  ONDCP 
to  systematically  evaluate  Federal  enforcement  efforts,  even  though 
they  consumed  most  of  the  Federal  drug  control  budget. 

This  omission  was  even  more  striking  in  light  of  the  recurring 
call  for  careful  evaluation  of  treatment  programs  which  received 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  funds.  The  first  strategy  did  make 
the  right  start.  After  noting  that  treatment  and  prevention  were 
being  thoroughly  evaluated,  it  went  on  to  say. 

That  the  majority  of  Federal  resources  are  spent  on  supply  reduction  activities. 
In  law  enforcement,  interdiction  and  international  efforts,  we  need  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  measure  actual  results  against  stated  goals.  But  cross-tactical  evalua- 
tions between  these  sf>ecific  supply  reduction  activities  and  primarily  demand  reduc- 
tion efforts  of  prevention  and  treatment  are  also  badly  needed.  Having  these  evalua- 
tion results  will  allow  us  to  make  fine-tuned,  carefully  targeted  policy  choices  among 
a  mix  of  drug  supply  and  demand  reduction  programs. 

That  is  from  page  84. 

No  such  systematic  evaluation  has  yet  emerged.  We  do  note  that 
colleagues  at  RAND,  working  under  ONDCP  auspices,  have  been 
modeling  treatment  enforcement  tradeoffs  for  cocaine,  but  these,  or 
similar  efforts,  need  to  be  greatly  extended  to  cover  prevention, 
other  drugs,  user  sanctions  and  so  on. 

In  the  absence  of  such  guidance,  the  relative  default  strategy  has 
been  to  "attack  on  all  fronts"  by  doing  as  much  of  everything  as  is 
politically  possible. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Excuse  me.  Doctor.  Can  you  summarize? 

Dr.  Caulkins.  Yes.  Attacking  on  all  fronts  may  have  been  justi- 
fied at  the  time,  because  it  was  an  emergency. 
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Now,  however,  we  realize  that  it  is  not  quite  as  pressing;  we 
know  more,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  choices  between  programs. 
So  cost  effectiveness  decisions  are  that  much  more  important  than 
they  were  before. 

Sensible  policy  formulation  and  management  both  require  data 
and  analysis.  The  quality  of  the  data  has  been  subject  to  scrutiny 
and  concern.  The  quality  of  the  analysis  of  those  data  needed  to  be 
given  greater  thought,  because  it  is— it  is  the  analysis  which  turns 
the  data  into  policy  relevant  information. 

To  give  an  example  of  data  which  needs  more  analysis,  consider 
STRIDE,  the  system  to  retrieve  information  from  drug  evidence.  It 
provides  data  on  all  purchases  and  seizures  analyzed  by  DEA  lab- 
oratories, including  price  data,  which  are  crucial  for  evaluating  the 
efficacy  of  enforcement  efforts,  and  STRIDE  is  the  only  national 
data  base  of  price  data. 

Nevertheless,  the  DEA  continues  to  publish  crude  statistics  on 
prices  that  make  it  very  difficult  to  analyze  those  price  data  and 
even  to  ascertain  whether  prices  have  gone  up  or  down.  The  office 
did  do  some  work  with  the  STRIDE  data,  but  not  enough,  and  the 
DEA's  reporting  practices  are  such  that  the  officially  reported  price 
data  continue  to  be  as  uninformative  as  they  were  before  1989. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  am  going  to  have  to  close  you  off.  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  this.  Do  you  want  to  summarize? 

Dr.  Caulkins.  Yes,  I  would.  The  ONDCP  was  assigned  a  difficult 
policy  management  task.  It  responded  by  formulating  a  coherent, 
but  unevaluated  and  inflexible  set  of  goals. 

The  strategy  selected  to  pursue  those  goals  was  not  subjected  to 
systematic  cost  effectiveness  analysis  and  the  data  and  analysis  ca- 
pability necessary  to  perform  such  analyses,  though  improved,  was 
not  advanced  sufficiently. 

Some  of  that  failure  may  be  a  consequence  of  limited  authority. 
Much  of  it  seems  to  have  derived  from  management  decisions. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Caulkins  follows:] 
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ONDCP's  First  Four  Years  as  a  Policy  Agency 
Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

October  14, 1993 
Peter  Reuter* 

Jonathan  Caulltins** 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  ONDCP's 
performance  as  a  policy  management  agency.  We  should  start  by  identifying  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest.  RAND  does  some  research  under  contract  to  ONDCP  and 
we  both  have  roles  in  that  research.  To  avoid  any  conflict,  our  testimony  will  be  limited 
to  ONDCP's  performance  in  its  first  four  years,  before  the  current  Director  was 
appointed. 

Summary 

The  impulse  to  create  ONDCP  was  primarily  the  friction  among  federal  agencies 
involved  in  controlling  illicit  drugs.  A  secondary  goal  was  to  give  federal  drug  control  a 
clear  and  reasoned  policy  direction,  in  effect  these  were  complementary  tactical  and 
strategic  goals.  We  shall  only  address  ONDCP's  performance  in  its  strategic  role, 
probably  the  more  difficult  one. 

The  office  succeeded  in  identifying  tangible  goals  and  outlining  a  broad  national 
policy  or  strategy.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  those  goals  and/or  the 
overall  policy,  but  what  is  less  debatable,  and  more  discouraging,  is  that  the  goals  and 
policy  were  decoupled.  There  is  little  to  suggest  that  ONDCP  systematically  evaluated 
a  wide  range  of  possible  strategies  and  selected  the  one  deemed  best  able  to  achieve 
the  stated  goals.  Hence,  it  remains  impossible,  for  example,  to  make  an  informed 
judgement  about  the  appropriateness  of  budget  allocations  among  different  functions 
(e.g.  treatment  vs  prevention,  interdiction  vs.  domestic  investigation). 

The  situation  is  no  better  when  one  moves  from  broad  policy  formulation  down 
to  program  management.  ONDCP  has  not  identified  meaningful  performance 
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measures  for  individual  agencies  or  functional  areas.  As  a  result,  it  is  also  impossible 
to  judge  how  well  various  agencies  have  performed  in  carrying  out  a  specific  function 
(e.g.  Customs  vs  Coast  Guard  as  interdiction  agencies).     Nor  was  enough  done  to 
relate  agency  performance  to  the  achievement  of  the  Strategy's  goals.  In  fairness  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  task  of  providing  convincing  and  feasible  measures  of 
effectiveness  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  there  was  nothing  available  "off  the 
shelf"  for  that  purpose.  However,  ONDCP  appears  to  have  done  little  to  fill  this  gap  in 
its  first  four  years. 

Policy  formulation  and  management  require  data  and  analysis.  The  office  did 
sponsor  some  important  analytic  research.  Examples  include  Abt's  pioneering  effort  to 
estimate  total  expenditures  on  illicit  dmgs^  and  BOTEC's  integration  of  heroin 
indicators  to  assess  the  likelihood  of  a  new  epidemic^.  It  also  did  try  to  improve  federal 
data  collection  and  analysis  (an  area  in  which  RAND  is  providing  the  Office  with  some 
research).  However  ONDCP  did  not  succeed  in  noticeably  improving  the  quality  of  data 
available  for  assessing  problems  or  evaluating  programs.  The  one  change  that  was 
accomplished  through  ONDCP  pressure,  namely  the  massive  increase  in  the  National 
Household  Survey  sample,  was  clearly  a  mistaken  investment.  Major  indicator  data 
sets  (e.g.  STRIDE  and  DAWN)  remained  underutilized  and  essentially  unavailable  for 
outside  analysis.    The  office  failed  to  push  for  better  integration  of  data  sets,  so  that 
current  indicators  are  hard  to  interpret  collectively. 

If  ONDCP  is  to  improve  its  performance  as  a  policy  manager  it  will  have  to  make 
better  use  of  its  existing  authorities  with  respect  to  budget  review  and  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  Strategy.  In  both  settings,  agencies  must  be  pressured  to  develop  better 
performance  measures  so  as  to  allow  ONDCP  to  develop  and  justify  a  strategy  that  can 
be  related  to  its  goals.  If,  as  we  suspect,  existing  ONDCP  legislation  gives  it  weak 
powers  to  influence  agencies  in  data  collection,  then  it  may  require  broader  authority,  or 
additional  resources. 

Our  detailed  testimony  covers  three  topics:  policy  formulation;  management; 
and  data  collection  and  analysis. 


1 

What  America's  Users  Spend  on  Illegal  Drugs  1 991 . 

2 

Heroin  Situation  Assessment  Report  1 992 
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Policy  Formulation 

When  ONDCP  was  created  at  the  end  of  1988,  federal  dmg  strategy  was  a  matter 
of  images  and  political  power.  Images  determined  the  general  strategy,  namely  to 
punish  dealers  and  to  seize  powder,  and  political  power  determined  which  agencies  got 
the  money  for  these  activities,  with  Customs  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  expanding 
its  share  of  the  budgetary  pot  and  the  FBI  not  far  behind.  There  was  no  agreement 
about  goals  or  ways  of  measuring  contributions  to  goals  by  program  or  agency. 
Indeed,  there  were  no  goals  beyond  the  rhetorical,  such  as  the  "Drug  Free  America." 

When  the  Bush  administration  left  office  the  picture  was  not  much  changed. 
Goal$  had  been  established;  not  the  ones  we  would  have  chosen  but  measurable  and 
defensible  goals  nonetheless.  But  agencies  continued  to  hawk  their  budgetary  and 
statutory  claims  without  any  effort  to  establish  how  they  contributed  to  the  achievement 
of  those  goals.  The  goals  did  not  in  fact  define  a  strategy.  It  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  central  failure  of  ONDCP  as  a  policy  agency  in  its  first  four  years. 

By  failing  to  tie  goals  to  strategy,  the  office  undermined  its  ability  to  guide 
fundamental  decisions  about  how  the  the  federal  government  allocates  its  $12  billion 
on  drug  control  (a  figure  which  is  rather  questionable  itself^).  Prevention,  treatment 
and  enforcement  can  all  contribute  to  achieving  most  if  not  all  of  the  ONDCP's  stated 
goals  but  they  are  not  all  equally  cost-effective  for  every  goal.  As  the  lead  policy 
agency,  ONDCP  had  a  responsibility  to  give  some  account  of  what  these  expenditures 
have  accomplished  and  why  it  chose  a  particular  allocation.  The  tools  for  doing  so  did 
not  exist  when  the  office  was  formed,  but  ONDCP  might  have  been  expected  in  its  first 
four  years,  with  a  relatively  generous  budget  and  substantial  authority,  to  have  pushed 
for  the  development  of  such  tools,  both  with  its  own  resources  and  with  those  of  other 
agencies.  It  appears  that  it  did  not  do  so. 

The  disjunction  between  goals  and  strategy  development  also  makes  it 
essentially  impossible  to  evaluate  the  national  drug  policy.  It  may  be  easy  now  to 
ascertain  whether  the  stated  goals  have  or  have  not  been  achieved  but  not  why,  let 
alone  what  to  do  about  shortfalls.  Many  factors  beyond  the  control  of  policy  makers 
influence  the  measures  with  which  ONDCP  has  defined  its  goals  e.g.  the  prevalence  of 
cocaine  use  among  high  school  seniors  may  decline  because  of  epidemiologic  factors 


3 

This  statement  draws  on  Murphy,  P.  Keeping  Score:  The  Frailties  of  the  Federal  Drug  Budget, 
(RAND,  forthcoming). 
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rather  than  increased  prevention  or  enforcement.  Hence  missing  or  meeting  these 
goals  is  as  much  an  indicator  of  good  fortune  as  of  good  leadership. 

Program  Management 

Even  good  policies  are  hollow  without  effective  implementation  and 
management.  Although,  as  required  by  the  authorizing  legislation,  the  annual  Strategy 
has  provided  a  set  of  numeric  goals,  there  is  no  evidence  that  ONDCP  asked  how 
agencies  or  programs  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  those  goals.  For  example, 
ONDCP  did  not  ask  how  spending  another  $100  million  on  source  country  control 
would  reduce  the  fraction  of  persons  using  an  illegal  drug  (Objective  1  of  the  first 
Strategy)  or  the  imports  of  illicit  drugs  (Objective  7,  later  dropped  because  it  could  not 
quantified).    No  doubt  it  would  have  received  incoherent  answers  the  first  time  it  tried 
but  by  rewarding  the  most  cooperative  agencies,  iteration  and  continuous  improvement 
might  well  have  led  to  development  of  more  helpful  performance  measures. 

Consider  for  example  the  investigative  agencies,  such  as  DEA  and  FBI.  They 
produce  drug  seizures  and  arrests,  ultimately  hoping  to  make  drugs  more  expensive 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  These  two  agencies  have  followed  somewhat  different 
strategies.  The  DEA  has  emphasized  arrests  of  high  level  dealers,  while  the  FBI  has 
apparently  given  more  emphasis  to  total  arrests.  Which  is  more  appropriate  and 
effective,  given  the  federal  enforcement  role?  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  possible 
merger  between  the  two  organizations,  more  accurately  described  as  a  hostile  take- 
over, it  has  been  striking  how  little  analysis  was  offered  to  support  claims  for  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  these  two  strategies.  The  lack  of  any  measures  to  allow  comparison 
must  be  marked  down  as  one  of  ONDCP's  failures. 

The  best  indicator  of  the  problem  was  the  failure  of  ONDCP  to  systematically 
evaluate  federal  enforcement  efforts,  even  though  these  consumed  most  of  the  federal 
drug  control  budget.  This  omission  was  more  striking  in  light  of  the  recurring  call  for 
careful  evaluation  of  treatment  programs  which  received  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  funds.  The  first  Strategy  made  the  right  start.  After  noting  that  treatment  and 
prevention  were  being  thoroughly  evaluated,  it  went  on  to  say: 

'The  majority  of  Federal  resources  are  spent  on  supply  reduction  activities.  In  law 
enforcement,  interdiction  and  intemational  efforts,  we  need  to  evaluate  programs 
and  measure  actual  results  against  stated  goals.  But  cross-tactical  evaluations  - 
between  these  specific  supply  reduction  activity  and  the  primarily  demand 
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reduction  efforts  of  prevention  and  treatment  are  also  badly  needed.  Having  these 
evaluation  results  will  allow  us  to  make  more  fine-tuned,  carefully  targeted  policy 
choices  among  a  mix  of  drug  supply  and  demand  reduction  programs."  (p84) 
No  such  systematic  evaluation  has  yet  emerged.  We  should  note  that 
colleagues  at  RAND,  working  under  ONDCP  auspices,  have  been  modeling  treatment- 
enforcement  tradeoffs  for  cocaine  but  these,  or  similar  efforts,  need  to  be  extended  to 
cover  prevention,  other  drugs,  user  sanctions  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  such  guidance,  the  default  strategy  has  been  to  "attack  on  all 
fronts"  by  doing  as  much  of  everything  as  politically  possible.  In  the  crisis  atmosphere 
of  1989  such  an  approach  could  possibly  he  justified.  But  drug  problems,  though  still 
substantial,  no  longer  appear  a  threat  to  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Choices  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  unlikely  that  1989's  mix  of  programs  and  laws  is  still  appropriate,  given  the 
diminution  of  concems  about  an  epidemic  of  new  drug  use.  In  its  first  four  years 
ONDCP  evidenced  little  willingness  to  make  any  noticeable  changes  in  policy  direction. 
Consistency  is  an  admirable  managerial  quality;  failure  to  adapt  to  changed 
circumstances  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Data  Quality  and  Analysis 

Sensible  policy  formulation  and  management  require  data  and  analysis.  The 
quality  of  data  available  to  Congress  and  policy  makers  has  been  a  cause  of  concem 
for  many  years;  the  quality  of  analysis  should  have  been.  The  major  indicators,  such 
as  DAWN  (the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network)  and  the  NHSDA  (National  Household 
Survey  on  Drug  Abuse),  have  been  heavily  criticized,  the  first  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  it  collects,  the  second  for  the  populations  it  misses.  Yet  good  analysis  can 
squeeze  information  out  of  even  poor  data  and  the  information  locked  in  these  data  is 
critically  important  because  drug  abuse  is  arT epidemic  phenomenon.  Prevalence,  and 
trends  in  prevalence,  to-day  should  guide  strategic  decisions  about  to-morrow.  For 
example,  whether  the  federal  government  should  shift  resources  from  cocaine  toward 
heroin  is  very  much  a  function  of  how  we  project  the  future  of  abuse  of  these  two  drugs. 
Analysis  is  what  tums  data  into  policy-relevant  information. 

For  the  obvious  reason  that  drug  use  is  illegal  and  stigmatized,  measures  of 
abuse  and  its  consequences  are  hard  to  obtain.  The  precision  of  unemployment 
measures  or  school  graduation  rates  is  not  going  to  be  attained.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  better  indicators  could  be  developed,  that  the  existing  indicators  could  be  better 
anedysed  and  that  such  indicators  and  analysis  would  facilitate  federal  decision  making. 
Given  its  cross-cutting  responsibilities,  ONDCP  should  have  viewed  itself  as  the 
principal  catalyst  for  achieving  improvements  in  these  areas.  It  certainly  failed  to 
achieve  significant  improvement,  though  by  1 992  we  have  the  impression  that  it  was 
maing  an  effort  to  deal  witfi  this  problem. 

Consider  STRIDE  (System  to  Retrieve  Information  from  Drug  Evidence),  which 
provides  data  on  all  purchases  and  seizures  analyzed  by  DEA  laboratories.  For  the 
undercover  purchases,  STRIDE  includes  the  quantity,  purity  and  price  paid  for  the  drug. 
Since  price  increases  are  conventionally  regarded  as  a  principal  indicator  of  the  short- 
term  success  of  enforcement  efforts,  and  STRIDE  is  the  only  national  system  that 
collects  price  data,  investigating  the  quality  of  data  collection  and  improving  the 
analysis  and  presentation  of  the  data  should  be  a  high  priority.  Yet  DEA  continues  to 
publish  the  crudest  possible  statistics  on  prices,  presenting  price  ranges  so  broad  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  prices  have  increased  or  fallen  from  quarter  to  quarter  to 
year  to  year.  For  example,  the  national  price  range  reported  in  1 988  for  one  gram  of 
cocaine  $50-$120.  In  1990  this  had  become  $35-$175,  which  made  it  difficult  to  tell 
whether  prices  had  risen  or  fallen.  Discussions  with  officials  suggest  that  the  agency 
reports  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  figures  and  makes  no  effort  to  use  standard 
statistical  practicesthat  would  greatly  increase  the  information  provided,  e.g.  reporting 
the  interquartile  range  (i.e.  the  75th  and  25th  percentiles). 

ONDCP,  to  its  credit,  did  encourage  some  analyses  of  STRIDE  dat£L  Abt 
Associates,  under  ONDCP  auspices,  analysed  the  relationship  between  prices  and 
DAWN^,  finding  a  surprisingly  strong  relationship,  thus  suggesting  that  if  enforcement 
could  increase  the  price  of  a  drug  it  would  indeed  reduce  the  number  of  ER  episodes 
involving  that  drug.  Caulkins  has,  partly  with  ONDCP  funding,  written  a  number  of 
papers  on  the  reporting  and  analysis  of  price  data^.  However,  ONDCP  did  not  change 


Hyatt,  R  and  W.  Rhodes,  "Price  and  Purity  of  Cocaine:  The  Relationship  to  Emergency  Room 
Visits  and  Deaths,  and  to  Drug  Use  Among  Arrestees,"  J.  of  Statistical  Medicine  forthcoming. 
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E.g.  Caulkins,  J.  and  R.  Padman  "Quantity  Discounts  and  Quality  Premia  for  Illicit  Drugs"  J. 
American  Statistical  Association  Vol  88,  No.  423  1993,  pp.748-757. 
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DEA's  reporting  practices,  so  that  published  price  series  continue  to  be  as 
uninformative  as  they  were  before  1 989. 

The  one  change  in  data  collection  accomplished  by  ONDCP  was  the  massive 
expansion  of  the  sample  size  in  the  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NHSDA),  from  less  than  10,000  respondents  in  1988  to  over  30,000  in  1992  and  the 
move  to  an  annual  rather  than  biannual  survey.  ONDCP  claimed  that  the  increase  was 
necessary  to  develop  more  precise  estimates  of  the  number  of  frequent  users  of 
expensive  drugs,  primarily  cocaine.  The  survey  now  has  an  smnual  cost  of  over  $10 
million  per  annum  and  consumes  a  large  share  of  the  total  indicator  collection  budget. 
The  expansion  was  accomplished  against  the  advice  of  the  expert  community^  and  has 
in  fact  not  materially  improved  the  quality  of  our  estimates  of  the  number  of  frequent 
drug  users,  simply  because  the  weakness  of  those  estimates  comes  more  from 
selective  reporting  and  omitted  populations  than  from  sampling  variance.  The  move  to 
an  annual  survey  has  had  no  useful  consequence,  in  large  part  because  ONDCP's 
policy  choices  cannot  be  related  to  movements  in  the  NHSDA. 

Other  indicators  remain  problematic.  Consider  DAWN,  the  system  that  reports 
data  from  a  sample  of  Emergency  Rooms  (ER)  and  Medical  Examiners.  The  system 
dates  back  to  1972  and  has  been  changed  relatively  little  over  that  time  period.  In  the 
mid-1980s  certain  questions  were  added  to  the  form,  providing  important  data  about 
the  reasons  the  individual  used  the  drugs  (e.g.  dependence  rather  than  psychoactive 
effects)  and  entered  the  ER  (seeking  treatment  or  to  deal  with  acute  effects).  In  1989 
the  sample  was  refined  so  as  to  allow  estimates  of  the  number  of  ER  episodes 
involving  particular  drugs,  nationally  and  for  certain  metropolitan  areas.  But  the  basic 
data  collection  procedures,  which  have  been  widely  and  persuasively  criticized,  have 
not  changed.  For  example,  a  number  of  studies  have  found  that  the  DAWN  system 
missed  many,  if  not  most,  trauma  cases  involving  drugs^. 

DAWN'S  primary  policy  role,  as  evidenced  by  Objective  6  of  the  Strategy,  has 
been  as  a  measure  of  trends  in  the  size  of  the  heavy  user  population.  It  is  ill-suited  for 
that  role;  drug-related  ER  admissions  are  also  driven  by  the  availability  of  treatment  and 
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See  for  example  Haaga,  J.  and  P.  Reuter  (eds.)  Improving  Data  for  Federal  Drug  Policy 
Decisior)s  Santa  Monica.  Ca.,  RAND,  1990 

^  See  e.g.  Brookoff,  et  ai.  The  Underreporting  of  Cocaine  Related  Trauma:  Drug  Abuse  Warning 
Network  Reports  vs  Hospital  Toxicology  Tests"  American  J.  Public  Healtfi  March  1 993,  Vol.  83, 
No.3pp.369-371. 
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the  age  Eind  general  health  of  the  drug  dependent  population  as  well  as  by  changes  in 
the  size  of  that  population.  Perhaps  more  refined  analyses  of  the  data,  looking  for 
example  at  the  motives  for  entering  the  ER  or  reasons  for  using  drugs,  would  help 
illuminate  its  value  in  the  indicator  role,  but  NIDA,  the  sponsoring  agency  for  the  first 
four  years^,  neither  conducted  such  analyses  itself  nor  made  the  data  available  to 
outside  analysts  for  that  purpose. 

ONDCP  was  assigned  a  difficult  policy  management  task.  It  responded  by 
formulating  a  coherent  but  unevaluated  and  inflexible  set  of  goals.  The  strategy 
selected  to  pursue  those  goals  was  not  subjected  to  systematic  cost-effective  analysis, 
and  the  data  and  analysis  capability  necessary  to  perform  such  analyses,  though 
improved,  were  not  advanced  sufficiently.  Some  of  that  failure  may  have  been  the 
consequence  of  limited  authority,  budget  certification  being  a  blunt  instrument  to  affect 
agency  behaivor,  but  much  seems  to  have  derived  from  management  decisions. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 


Responsibility  for  the  survey  shifted  in  October  1 992  to  the  Office  of  Applied  Studies  in  the  newly 
formed  Substance  Aktuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration;  the  quality  of  DAWN 
publications  has  improved  substantially  since  the  move. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MATHEA  FALCO,  ESQ.,  INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCHER,  THE  CARNEGIE  CORP.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  Ms.  Falco,  welcome  to  the  hearing. 

Ms.  Falco.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today,  Chairman  Conyers, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  my  written  testimony  for  the  record  and 
then  make  a  few  oral  comments. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Have  you  ever  been  confused  for  Nancy  Reagan? 

Ms.  Falco.  Reallv? 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  there  were  people  up  here  on  the  podium 
whose  vision  is  very  impaired,  ana  they  weren't  sure  when  they 
saw  you  from  the  first  row. 

Ms.  Falco.  You  will  know  after  you  hear  me  talk. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Equal  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Equal  time. 

Ms.  Falco.  Would  you  like  me  to  be  Mrs.  Reagan,  Mr.  McCand- 
less? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  was  taken  by  your  comment. 

Ms.  Falco.  As  soon  as  I  start  talking,  you  will  know  otherwise. 
My  views  are  strikingly  different  from  hers,  although  I  do  think 
she  did  make  a  contribution  to  getting  the  entire  awareness  cam- 
paign started  in  this  country. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  of  this  committee  at  a 
time  when  substance  abuse  is  truly  almost  never  on  the  front  pages 
or  on  the  evening  news  the  way  it  once  was. 

You  have  persisted,  which  is  extremely  commendable,  because  it 
means  that  you  are  really  doing  it  on  the  merits  for  all  Americans. 

The  GAO  panel  was  more  candid  than  I  have  heard  any  assess- 
ment of  government  policy  to  date,  and  I  commend  you  for  encour- 
aging them  to  continue  to  look  at  these  questions,  because  they  do 
provide  an  objective  overview  that  is  desperately  needed. 

Their  assessment  was  particularly  blunt  with  regard  to  interdic- 
tion. One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  the  panel  made  was 
to  raise  our  awareness  of  the  need  for  evaluation  of  drug  enforce- 
ment, drug  interdiction,  and  foreign  eradication. 

As  you  know,  the  entire  supply  control  effort  has  not  been  held 
to  the  same  level  of  scrutiny  as  demand  reduction,  so  that  people 
and  legislators  often  say — as  we  heard  Glenn  English  said  earlier — 
"you  know  treatment  doesn't  work."  In  fact  you  know  we  have  lots 
of  studies  about  treatment,  we  know  a  lot  more  about  demand  re- 
duction effectiveness  than  we  do  yet  about  supply  control. 

I  hope  that  your  effort  to  get  the  GAO  engaged  in  this  will  con- 
tinue, because  it  is  truly  a  valuable  contribution  for  the  long  run. 

One  point  didn't  come  up  in  the  previous  panel  when  members 
were  pressing  on  whether  interdiction  was  a  silver  bullet.  Funding 
for  interdiction  and  foreign  eradication  has  zoomed  up  dramatically 
since  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  came  into  office  in  1981.  Under 
the  current  budget,  we  are  spending  almost  as  much  for  foreign 
eradication  and  interdiction  as  we  are  for  all  prevention,  education, 
and  treatment  combined. 

That  statistic  gives  us  a  handle  on  what  the  real  priorities  are 
in  our  national  drug  war. 

To  put  a  human  face  on  this  examination  of  Federal  policy,  I 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  traveling  across  the  country  speaking  in 
cities  like  Detroit,  where  I  have  been  very  involved  with  the  Com- 
munity Foundation.  There  is  real  frustration  outside  Washington 
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about  why  we  are  getting  so  few  results  reducing  violence,  drug 
abuse,  the  kinds  of  things  that  parents,  teachers,  all  communities 
are  concerned  about.  Thev  don't  understand  why  what  we  are 
doing  in  Washington  doesn  t  work. 

The  supply  side  reduction — the  notion  that  drug  abuse  is  a  for- 
eign problem  that  comes  to  us  from  over  there,  other  countries — 
has  failed.  I  think  more  and  more  Americans — and  the  GAO — are 
coming  to  understand  that  the  answers  are  right  here  in  America, 
in  our  nomes,  schools,  communities,  and  families. 

I  know  that  is  a  message  that  probably  resonates  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Congress. 

What  does  ONDCP  have  to  do  with  all  of  this?  You  have  heard 
scholarly  analyses  of  what  has  gone  wrong,  but  I  think  the  fun- 
damental issue  which  you  will  have  to  address,  is  whether  the  of- 
fice is  going  to  have  sufficient  legislative  authority  and  personnel 
to  carry  out  even  basic  functions  of  coordination  and  policy  review. 

As  it  is  now  structured,  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  a  bully  pul- 
pit. I  am  not  sure  that  Commissioner  Brown,  who  was  splendid  as 
police  commissioner  in  several  cities,  would  even  want  to  be  consid- 
ered a  bully  pulpiteer. 

Bully  pulpits  are  fine,  but  they  wear  thin,  particularly  when 
there  is  very  little  public  interest  in  the  issue.  I  think  that  within 
5  years,  these  hearing  rooms  will  be  packed  once  again  with  cam- 
eras because  we  will  have  another  epidemic. 

But  the  bottom  line  today  is  what  can  you  do  to  make  ONDCP 
better?  You  could  abolish  it.  But  I  think  that  would  send  the  wrong 
signal. 

My  preferred  option,  although  it  is  a  much  tougher  road,  is  to 
think  about  how  you  could  put  some  teeth  into  it,  mandate  some 
personnel  and  money,  and  give  Secretary  Brown  the  kind  of  sup- 
port he  will  need  to  make  a  dent,  not  just  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  administration,  but  in  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

This  truly  is  not  a  partisan  problem.  Republicans  would  have 
just  as  tough  a  time,  and  they  did.  I  am  glad  you  are  still  in  there 
slugging  it  out,  because  that  in  itself  is  an  extremely  important 
message  to  the  voters  outside  of  Washington  who  often  wonder  if 
the  Federal  Government  has  forgotten  the  reality  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant beginning,  and  I  am  glad  you  felt  free  to  make  comments 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  thinking  here  before  you  came  to  the 
witness  stand. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Falco  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MATHEA  FALCO 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 


October  5,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am 
delighted  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  role 
and  function  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  (ONDCP) .   As  you  know,  I  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters 
from  1977  to  1981,  and  I  have  experienced  personally  the 
enormous  challenge  of  coordinating  international  drug 
policy.   Supported  by  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  other  foundations,  I  have 
continued  my  work  on  drug  policy  and  recently  authored  a 
book,  The  Making  of  a  Drug-Free  America;  Programs  that 
Work  (Random  House,  1992) ,  which  examines  effective 
approaches  to  substance  abuse.   A  copy  of  my  resume  is 
attached. 

This  Committee  has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  cure 
the  bureaucratic  confusion  and  competition  that  have  too 
often  characterized  our  national  anti-drug  effort.   In 
1983,  Congressional  attempts  to  concentrate 
responsibility  for  federal  policy  in  one  high-level 
office  were  defeated  when  President  Ronald  Reagan  vetoed 
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the  198  3  "Drug  Czar"  bill  despite  its  strong  bipartisan 
support.   In  1988,  in  the  face  of  continuing  opposition 
from  the  administration,  Congress  established  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  under  the  National 
Narcotics  Leadership  Act.   Now,  this  Committee  will 
determine  how  successful  ONDCP  has  been  in  meeting  its 
mandate. 

As  you  know  too  well,  dozens  of  agencies  are 
involved  in  our  nation's  $13  billion  "war  on  drugs." 
Every  cabinet  department  has  a  substantial  antidrug 
program,  ranging  from  more  than  $4  billion  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  $1  billion  in  the  Treasury  Department  to 
less  than  $50  million  in  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
$15  million  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Within 
each  department,  drug  functions  are  fragmented — in  the 
Justice  Department,  for  example,  more  than  thirteen 
different  agencies  are  involved.   Vice  President  Al 
Gore's  proposed  merger  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  frequent  overlap  of 
authority  and  function  in  this  area.   As  we  have  seen 
from  the  current  debate,  trying  to  resolve  those  problems 
within  even  one  government  department  is  difficult  at 
best. 

Congress  created  ONDCP  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  ranked  drug  abuse  as  the  nation's  number  one 
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problem.   The  apparent  failure  of  Federal  efforts  to 
curtail  supplies  of  illegal  drugs,  particularly  cocaine, 
fueled  public  frustration  with  bureaucratic  confusion. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  anti-drug  funding  from  $1.5 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  to  $6.6  billion  in  1989 
exacerbated  the  already  fierce  competition  among  federal 
agencies  and  worsened  earlier  problems  of  coordination. 
The  press  frequently  reported  on  these  struggles, 
particularly  when  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Customs  Service, 
and  the  DEA  all  took  credit  for  the  same  drug  seizure. 
American  voters  wanted  a  more  efficient,  effective 
national  drug  strategy,  one  which  would  visibly  reduce 
drug  abuse  and  drug  crime.   Congress  gave  the  new  "Drug 
Czar"  (Director  of  ONDCP)  responsibility  for  formulating 
this  strategy  and  leading  a  coordinated  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  Office  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
promise,  in  large  part  because  it  lacks  the  necessary 
authority  and  resources.   Its  budget  has  declined 
steadily  under  three  different  Directors,  most 
precipitously  in  the  past  year  (from  $93  million  in 
Fiscal  1993  to  $33.8  million  requested  for  Fiscal  1994). 
With  such  a  small  budget,  ONDCP  cannot  adequately  conduct 
the  oversight,  coordination,  and  strategic  functions 
mandated  by  Congress.   Nor  can  it  succeed  in  its  mission 
unless  it  is  fully  staffed  with  experienced  . 
professionals.   This  past  week,  the  press  has  noted  that 
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ONDCP  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  White  House  staff  cuts 
made  to  meet  the  President's  pledge  of  a  25  percent 
overall  reduction.    The  ONDCP  cuts  were  dramatic — from 
112  to  25,  and  all  these  positions  have  not  yet  been 
filled. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  staff  and  funding  levels 
for  ONDCP,  the  Committee  may  also  wish  to  consider 
expanding  its  mandate.   Reflecting  widespread  concern 
about  the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  of  the  middle  1980 's, 
the  original  authorization  concentrated  on  ONDCP 's  role 
regarding  illegal  drugs.   In  the  past  five  years, 
national  surveys  have  repeatedly  confirmed  the 
destruction  caused  by  smoking,  drinking,  and  drug  use. 
We  have  also  learned  that  effective  prevention  efforts 
must  address  alcohol,  tobacco,  as  well  as  illegal  drugs. 
Expanding  the  mandate  of  ONDCP  to  include  alcohol  and 
tobacco  policy  would  encourage  the  Federal  government  to 
respond  comprehensively  to  the  multiple  threats  presented 
by  drug  use. 

In  order  to  take  on  this  larger  role,  ONDCP  would 
require  strong  Presidential  support  as  well  as  adequate 
Congressional  authority  to  exert  leadership  among  the 
many  different  agencies  involved  in  drug,  alcohol,  and 
tobacco  policy.   ONDCP  has  had  great  difficulty  in  the 
past  in  dealing  with  bureaucratic  opposition  to  proposed 
funding  shifts.   Dr.  Herbert  Kleber,  Deputy  Director 
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under  President  George  Bush's  "Drug  Czar"  William 
Bennett,  often  recounts  his  frustration  in  trying  to 
expand  treatment  availability  by  shifting  the  necessary 
funding  from  drug  enforcement.   Indeed,  the  Senate  has  on 
two  different  occasions  adopted  resolutions  that 
treatment  and  prevention  should  receive  the  same  funding 
levels  as  enforcement.   Yet  enforcement  continues  to 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  anti-drug  budget.   Even  the 
most  eloquent  strategy  will  not  succeed  unless  someone 
has  the  authority  to  overcome  bureaucratic  resistance  to 
new  directions. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  and  welcome  any  questions  you  may 
have . 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Dr.  Curtis,  welcome  this  afternoon.  Thank  you  for 
your  patience.  So  Kemer  is  still  at  it,  huh? 

Dr.  Curtis.  I  think  Kemer  is  past,  but  the  history  of  the  report 
is  still  with  us. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  OK  Would  you  like  to  make  your  testimony  now? 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  A.  CURTIS,  Ph.D.,  PRESIDENT,  THE 
MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER  FOUNDATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Curtis.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity. 

I  would  like  very  briefly  to  propose  an  alternative  to  the  present 
structure  of  the  drug  control  office.  Before  I  do  that,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  assertions  that  may  depart  from  conventional  wis- 
dom that  may  help  explain  the  structure  that  I  do  propose. 

One,  the  national  drug  policy  today  is  based  more  on  political  ex- 
pediency than  on  scientific  evaluation.  Two,  there  are  no  uniform 
standard  of  performance,  outcome  or  scientific  evaluation,  as  every- 
one today  and  last  week  has  agreed. 

Three,  enforcement  and  interdiction  should  be  held  to  the  same 
nonpolitical  standards  of  evaluation  as  prevention,  education  and 
treatment.  Four,  prison  building,  which  disproportionately  incarcer- 
ates minorities,  is  not  always  cost  effective. 

Five,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  what  works  and  what  doesn't, 
at  least  for  demand  side  programs  by  grassroots,  inner  city,  non- 
profit organizations,  although  we  should  not  overstate.  One  need 
therefore  is  to  replicate  existing  successes  at  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  That  phrase  is  from  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission. 

Six,  our  $13  billion  level  of  antidrug  spending  should  be  budgeted 
as  70  percent  demand  side  and  30  percent  supply  side,  as  is  the 
case  in  France.  Seven,  successful  inner  city  demand  programs  tend 
to  simultaneously  reduce  crime,  drugs,  school  dropouts,  welfare  de- 
pendency, as  they  increase  employability  and  family  stability. 

The  answer  is,  as  Lisbeth  Schorr  at  Harvard  said,  is  multiple  so- 
lutions to  multiple  problems.  Eight,  while  fashionable  community 
policing  will  not  become  an  effective  demand  side  strategy  unless 
police  are  truly  redeployed  in  problem-oriented  ways  and  perhaps 
even  live  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  patrol. 

Nine,  volunteerism,  self-sufficiency,  partnership,  coalition  and 
empowerment  have  at  times  been  used  as  political  buzz  words  in 
the  national  drug  strategy.  Ten,  because  to  a  substantial  degpree, 
we  already  know  what  works,  yet  it  is  not  being  replicated  more 
widely,  the  real  problem  may  not  so  much  be  the  Boys  in  the  Hood 
as  the  Boys  on  the  Hill.  In  no  small  part,  the  issue  is  political. 

With  these  statements  in  mind,  I  believe  that  the  Nation  needs 
to  reorganize  the  drug  office  with  about  200  staff  members  that  is 
based  on  five  divisions:  Evaluation,  management,  replication,  policy 
and  media,  about  a  minute  on  each  of  those  five  divisions. 

The  evaluation  division,  which  is  the  foundation  of  everything  I 
think  that  needs  to  be  done,  should  summarize  what  we  know  to 
work,  based  on  evaluations  that  meet  its  standards.  It  should  make 
clear  what  doesn't  work,  and  it  should  identify  those  programs 
where  we  just  don't  know,  because  the  evaluations  are  poor,  politi- 
cal, or  nonexistent. 
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The  management  division  should  include  professional,  financial, 
and  budget  analysts.  Part  of  their  mission  should  be  to  extend  eval- 
uation findings  into  cost  benefit  estimates  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  in  these  hearings. 

The  management  division  also  should  oversee  a  process  that  im- 
proves the  day-to-day  management  of  Federal  and  local  programs. 
Many  good  ideas  exist  that  are  not  being  implemented  well. 

The  information  assembled  by  the  evaluation  and  management 
divisions  should  be  used  by  the  replication  division.  The  replication 
division  should  refine,  assemble  and  disseminate  guidelines  on  how 
to  replicate  successful  antidrug  programs. 

We  can  replicate,  even  though  the  social  technology  of  how  to  do 
this  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  notion  is  not  to  duplicate  in  a  cookie- 
cutter  kind  of  way.  Rather,  real  world  experience  has  suggested 
that  we  need  to  replicate  the  principles  and  common  elements 
which  seem  to  underlie  success. 

The  policy  division  of  a  redesigned  drug  office  should  frame  the 
annual  drug  strategy  that  is  legally  mandated  with  the  information 
generated  by  the  evaluation,  management,  and  replication  divi- 
sions. It  is  the  policy  division  that  should  make  the  difficult  deci- 
sions on  drug  policy,  the  items  with  which  I  began  my  testimony. 
I  think  that  such  decisions  will  have  little  impact  unless  the  Drug 
Czar  is  given  budget  authority  over  antidrug  progn^ams  across  all 
agencies  in  some  manner. 

The  media  division,  finally,  of  the  redesigned  drug  office  should 
communicate  what  works  and  how  to  replicate  it  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  opinion  leaders.  This  is  very  important  because 
the  public  now  believes  that  nothing  works,  and  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  we  need  to  change  that. 

In  sum,  a  200-person  office  with  evaluation,  management,  rep- 
lication, policy,  and  media  divisions  would  allow,  I  believe,  the  new 
Drug  Czar,  who  is  eminently  qualified,  to  do  a  job  that  he  can  un- 
dertake. 

There  are,  of  course,  more  ambitious  options  that  are  in  my  full 
testimony,  but  I  would  iust  like  to  conclude  by  saying,  of  course, 
today,  we  are  talking  about  bureaucracies  and  organizations  and 
authority  and  money  and  staffing  levels  and  power.  That  is  what 
these  hearings  are  all  about.  But  I  suggest  to  you,  ultimately,  that 
these  hearings  are  about  something  else  as  well  because  continued 
deferral  of  effective  drug  policy  means,  in  my  mind,  for  some,  con- 
tinued deferral  of  the  American  dream. 

What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred,  asked  the  great  African- 
American  poet  Langston  Hughes.  Does  it  dry  up,  like  a  raisin  in 
the  sun?  Or  fester  like  a  sore  and  then  run?  Does  it  stink  like  rot- 
ten meat?  Or  crust  and  sugar  over  like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  sags  like  a  heavy  load.  Or  does 
it  explode?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  You  are  welcome. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Curtis  follows:] 
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For  sophisticated  practitioners  and  administrators... knowing  what  should  be  done  is  less 
than  half  the  battle.  How  actually  to  make  a  good  program  work  amid  harsh  bureaucratic 
realities  may  be  the  greater  challenge. 

Lisbeth  Schorr 

Within  Our  Reach:  Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Disadvantage 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

I  request  that  my  full  written  statement  be  incorporated  into  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  some  assertions  on  the  nation's  present  drug  control  policy  and 
then  use  them  to  help  frame  a  reorganized  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  that  replaces 
the  present  inadequate  operation.  My  proposals  build  on  the  Eisenhower  Foundation's  recent 
25-year  update  of  the  1968  Kemer  Riot  Commission  —  formally  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  An  Executive  Summary  of  the  Kemer  update  is  found  as 
Attachment  1  to  this  testimony. 

Present  Policy 

Sorrie  of  the  following  assertions  may  depart  from  conventional  wisdom  about  policy 
against  drugs  and  crime.  But  they  may  prove  helpful  in  suggesting  the  objectives  and  structure 
of  a  reorganized  Office: 


I  wish  to  thank  Ms.  Vesta  Kimble,  Director  of  Field  Operations  for  the  Eisenhower 
Foundation,  for  her  helpful  comments  on  early  drafts  of  this  testimony. 
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•  The  present  national  drug  policy  is  based  more  on  political  expediency  than  on 
scientific  evaluation. 

•  There  are  no  uniform  standards  of  performance,  outcome  or  scientific  evaluation  for 
anti-drug  programs  among  federal  agencies,  especially  for  enforcement  and  interdiction 
strategies. 

•  Enforcement  and  interdiction  strategies  should  be  held  to  the  same  non-political 
standards  of  evaluation  and  cost-benefit  assessment  as  prevention,  education  and 
treatment  strategies. 

•  The  national  drug  policy  has  failed  adequately  to  take  into  account  three  years 
of  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  audits  which  show  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  has  had  little  impact  in  the  $3. SB  interdiction  effort. 

•  The  national  drug  strategy  often  relies  on  unsubstantiated  and  insufficient  information. 
The  federal  government's  national  drug  surveys  miss  too  many  of  those  at  risk  ~ 
including  high  school  drt^  outs,  truants  and  inner-city  residents. 

•  The  public  has  reduced  its  interest  in  drug  policy  because  of  some  evidence  of  less 
drug  use  among  the  middle  class. 

•  Nonetheless,  America  has  lost  the  war  on  drugs  in  the  inner  city. 
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•  Yet  we  already  know  a  great  deal  about  what  works,  and  what  doesn't,  particularly 
for  demand-side  prevention,  education  and  treatment.  Although  we  should  not  overstate, 
the  most  fundamental  need  is  to  replicate  existing  successes  at  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

•  To  do  this,  our  $13B  level  of  anti-drug  spending  should  be  budgeted  as  70%  demand- 
side,  prevention,  education  and  treatment,  and  30%  supply-side  law  enforcement  and 
interdiction.  This  would  follow  the  example  of  France.  Current  priorities  are  just  the 
opposite. 

•  Lack  of  knowledge  is  not  the  problem.   Lack  of  political  will  is. 

•  Inner-city  demand-side  successes  are  based  on  what  Lisbeth  Schorr  at  Harvard  calls 
"multiple  solutions  to  multiple  problems"  and  what  Czech  President  Vaclev  Havel  calls 
the  "butterfly  effect"  of  comprehensive  interdependence.  Successful  inner-city  demand- 
side  programs  tend  to  simultaneously  reduce  drugs,  crime,  school  drop-outs  and  welfare 
dependency,  while  they  increase  employability  and  family  stability. 

•  Examples  of  such  success  include  the  Argus  Community  in  the  Bronx,  City  Lights 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Centro  Sister  Isolina  in  Puerto  Rico,  Youth  Guidance  in  Chicago, 
Youth  Development  in  Albuquerque  and  Delancey  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

•  The  most  successful  inner-city  education,  prevention  and  treatment  vehicles  probably 
are  such  non-profit,  indigenous,  community-based  organizations  that  deliver  such  multiple 
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solutions  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

•  Many  successful  inner-city  non-profit  organizations  combine  prevention  with  treatment 
under  the  same  roof,  as  part  of  multiple  solutions. 

•  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps  are  the  nation's  most  successful  federal  across-the-board 
prevention  programs,  based  on  scientific  evaluations. 

•  Scientific  evaluations  also  show  that  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  failure  for 
young  minority  high-risk  people.  It  should  be  replaced  with  a  job  training  program  that 
is  modelled  more  along  the  lines  of  Job  Corps,  which  has  been  shown  to  help  prevent 
drug  abuse  in  cost-benefit  studies. 

•  The  Ellwood  welfare  reform  plan  should  not  be  implemented  before  a  new  job 
training  and  placement  strategy  for  high-risk  young  people  is  put  into  place. 

•  Scientific  evaluations  by  the  GAO  and  the  Urban  Institute  show  that  enterprise  zones 
have  failed  because  they  have  supplied  few  jobs  for  high-risk  youth  in  the  inner  city. 

•  Prison  building  ~  to  disproportionately  incarcerate  minorities  ~  is  cost-ineffective  and 
has  become  part  of  our  national  civil  rights  policy  ~  as  well  as  part  of  our  national 
housing  policy  for  the  poor. 

•  The  federal  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP)  within  the  Department 
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of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  is  probably  the  most  effective  federal  prevention 
agency  focused  specifically  on  drugs.  If  it  is  reorganized  within  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  the  Center  could  lose  its  creativity  and  cutting-edge  national  impact. 

•  Community-policing,  while  fashionable,  will  not  become  an  effective  demand-side 
strategy  unless  police  are  truly  redeployed  in  different  ways  and  perhaps  even  live  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  they  patrol,  as  is  done  in  Japan  and  Puerto  Rico. 

•  "Volunteerism,"  "self-sufficiency,"  "partnership,"  "coalition"  and  "empowerment" 
have  become  overly-used  and  sometimes  abused  political  buzzwords  in  the  national  drug 
strategy.  In  part,  they  have  been  used  to  cover  up  the  need  for  greater  investments  in 
children  and  youth  in  the  inner  city. 

•  We  should  be  aware  that  empty  promises  have  created  grass  roots  letdowns,  which 
some  psychologists  call  "post-empowerment  syndrome,"  and  which  can  result  in  riots, 
quiet,  riots  and  drug  abuse. 

•  There  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  currently  fashionable  "coalition  building," 
"partnership"  grants  to  reduce  substance  abuse  and  crime  are  more  effective  than  more 
targeted,  multiple-year  grants  that  allow  a  single,  grass  roots  organization  to  integrate 
sanctuaries  off  the  street  with  innovative  remedial  education,  job  training,  job  placement 
and  economic  development. 

•  There  is  little  scientific  evidence  that  traditional  public  relations  vehicles  and  public 
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service  announcements,  like  the  Nancy  Reagan  "Just  Say  No"  campaign  or  the  crime  dog  . 
campaign,  work  to  reduce  drugs  and  crime  in  the  inner  city. 

•  There  is  little  scientific  evidence  that  the  fashionable  DARE  program  reduces  crime 
and  drugs  in  the  inner  city. 

•  Because,  to  a  substantial  degree,  we  already  know  what  works,  yet  it  is  not  being 
replicated  more  widely,  the  real  problem  is  not  so  much  the  Boyz  'N  the  Hood,  but  the 
Boys  on  the  Hill.  The  Byzantine,  gridlocked,  fragmented,  categorical  ways  of  Congress 
prevent  replication  of  successful  strategies  at  a  scale  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

A  Reorganized  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policv 

Many  of  these  statements  can  be  assessed  and  debated  based  on  available  scientific 
evidence.  Some  of  the  other  statements  are  more  political  in  nature.  But  at  least  they  can  be 
assessed  and  debated  through  well-reasoned  public  policy  analysis. 

The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  ought  to  be  engaged  in  scientifically 
assessing  programs,  providing  technical  assistance,  coordinating  policy  and  advocating  for  what 
works.  To  do  this,  the  nation  needs  a  reorganized  Office  with  about  200  staff  members.  The 
Office  should  have  divisions  devoted  to  evaluation,  management,  replication,  policy  and  media. 
Consider  each  division: 
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Evaluation 

The  evaluation  division  should  be  the  foundation  for  all  the  other  divisions.  It  should  be 
staffed  by  professional,  credentialed  evaluators  who,  ideally,  also  have  practical,  street-level 
program  experience.  They  should  establish  and  monitor  uniform  guidelines  of  scientific 
evaluation  among  all  federal  agencies  involved  in  the  drug  control  strategy.  For  demand-side 
prevention,  this  means  measures  of  both  impact  and  process  for  both  individual  and  community 
change.  It  means  test  and  comparison  groups,  but  not  necessarily  control  groups  and  random 
assignment  of  subjects  —  which  can  destroy  good  programs.  It  means  evaluations  which  run 
for  4  to  5  years  ~  in  keeping  with  present  CSAP  guidelines  but  longer  than  regulations  presently 
allow  in  relevant  Justice  Department  and  Administration  on  Children,  Youth  and  Family 
demand-side  programs. 

Based  on  uniform  standards,  the  evaluation  division  should  assemble  existing  evaluations 
by  others  of  anti-drug  and  related  programs.  It  should  issue  attractively  packaged  and  brief 
reports,  written  in  the  Queen's  English,  that  summarize  what  we  know  to  work,  based  on 
evaluations  that  meet  its  standards.  It  should  also  make  clear  what  doesn't  work.  And  it  should 
identify  those  programs  where  we  just  don't  know  ~  because  the  evaluations  are  poor,  political 
or  nonexistent.  I  am  afraid  that  most  evaluations  of  anti-drug  programs  today  -  especially 
evaluations  of  law  enforcement  and  interdiction  strategies  -  fall  into  the  last  category,  where  we 
just  don't  know. 
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The  evaluation  division  should  take  the  lead  in  designing  more  methodologically  sound 
evaluations  and  national  drug  surveys.  It  might  be  wise  to  provide  a  modest  budget  for  the 
division  to  directly  carry  out  some  innovative  evaluations.  This  would  better  assure  that  the 
evaluators  keep  in  touch  with  the  mean  streets.  It  would  place  them  in  a  better  position  to 
evaluate  other  evaluators. 

The  evaluation  of  evaluators  should  take  place  not  just  through  reports,  but  through  in- 
person  workshops  sponsored  by  the  evaluation  division.  The  Eisenhower  Foundation  has  found 
that  such  workshops  are  extremely  valuable  for  better  assuring  practical  results,  even  though 
evaluators  squirm  when  they  themselves  are  evaluated. 

Management 

The  management  division  of  a  redesigned  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  should 
include  professional  financial  and  budget  analysts.  Part  of  their  mission  should  be  to  extend 
evaluation  findings  into  cost-budget  estimates.  For  example,  evaluations  have  shown  that,  later 
in  life,  groups  of  children  in  Head  Start  do  better  than  children  not  in  Head  Start.  Economic 
extensions  of  these  conclusions  have  shown  that,  for  every  dollar  invested  in  Head  Start,  there 
are  up  to  five  dollars  in  benefits  over  time,  including  money  that  we  don't  have  to  spend  on  drug 
treatment.  In  justifying  expansion  of  successful  programs.  Congressional  ^>propriations 
subcommittees  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  planners  always  have  been  eager  for  such 
cost-benefit  information. 

Cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  also  could  coordinate  with  G  AO-type  watchdog 
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investigations  of  selected  anti-drug  programs  to  insure  that  taxpayer  dollars  were  being  not  only 
wisely  but  legally  spent. 

In  addition,  the  management  division  might  also  employ  very  different  kind  of 
professionals  -  persons  capable  of  training  trainers  who  in  turn  could  teach  improved 
management  to  senior  staff  of  local  anti-drug  programs. 

Often,  anti-drug  programs  fail  not  because  they  have  bad  ideas,  but  because  promising 
ideas  are  poorly  managed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  grass  roots,  demand-side  prevention, 
education  and  treatment  programs  run  by  community-based  non-profit  organizations.  There 
already  is  a  Management  Training  Institute  ~  in  Baltimore  ~  for  senior  staff  of  non-profit 
community  organizations  which  rehabilitate  houses  in  the  inner  city.  This  institute  could  become 
a  partial  model  for  the  training  of  anti-drug  staff  around  the  nation. 

Some  management  experts  in  the  Office  also  should  be  permanently  assigned  to  cut 
through  and  simplify  bureaucratic  red  tape  at  the  federal  level  which  impedes  efficient 
implementation.  This  should  be  done  as  part  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  to  shift  from 
top-down  bureaucracy  to  entrepreneurial  government. 

Replication 

The  information  assembled  by  the  evaluation  and  management  divisions  of  the  redesigned 
Office  should  be  used  by  the  replication  division.  The  mission  of  the  replication  division  should 
be  to  refine,  assemble  and  disseminate  guidelines  on  how  to  replicate  successful  anti-drug 
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programs.   The  division  might  also  provide  technical  assistance  in  how  to  replicate. 

For  grass  roots  demand-side  drug  prevention  and  treatment,  we  already  know  that 
successful  replications  tailor  solutions  to  individual  needs,  are  highly  flexible  in  their 
implementation,  are  staffed  with  tenacious  and  dedicated  people,  are  managed  well  and  are 
adequately  resourced. 

The  "social  technology'  of  how  to  replicate  still  is  in  its  infancy.  The  notion  here  is  not 
to  duplicate  in  a  cookie  cutter  fashion.  Rather,  real  world  experience  has  suggested  that  we  need 
to  replicate  the  principles  and  common  elements  which  seem  to  underlie  success.  That  way,  the 
details  can  vary  place  to  place,  across  the  nation.  We  can  let  a  thousand  different  flowers 
bloom.  Such  locally-tailored  solutions  allow  grass  roots  implementators  to  have  a  true  stake  in 
program  design.  This  usually  increases  motivation  and  improves  performance. 


Policy 


The  policy  division  of  the  redesigned  Office  should  frame  the  annual  drug  control 
strategy  that  is  legally  mandated  with  the  information  generated  by  and  given  the  experience  of 
the  evaluation,  management  and  replication  divisions. 

It  is  this  policy  division  that  should  make  difficult  drug  policy  decisions  on  the  kinds  of 
assertions  that  were  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  testimony. 

The  professionals  in  the  policy  division  need  to  integrate  scientific  evidence  with  political 
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reality.  They  should  first  convince  the  President  and  OMB  of  a  national  strategy  and 
corresponding  budget.  They  then  should  educate  legislators,  as  part  of  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes.  After  strategies  and  appropriations  levels  are  agreed  upon  for  a 
particular  year,  the  task  should  be  to  monitor  implementation  among  executive  agencies. 

Such  monitoring  will  have  little  impact  unless  the  Drug  Czar  is  given  budget  authority 
over  anti-drug  programs  across  all  agencies  -  or  at  least  some  manner  of  veto  authority  to  allow 
ituervention  if  another  Cabinet  Secretary  is  setting  priorities  and  implementing  anti-drug  budgets 
in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  Administration  plan  and  scientific  evidence. 


Media 


The  media  division  of  the  redesigned  Office  should  communicate  what  works  and  how 
to  replicate  it  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  opinion  leaders.  This  would  be  done,  for 
example,  by  encouraging  more  ABC  "American  Agenda"  and  CBS  "Eye  on  America"  segments 
that  bring  to  life  successful  anti-drug  programs.  Other  electronic  venues  ought  to  include  talk 
television  and  radio,  cable  access,  electronic  networking,  videos  and  voice  programs.  The 
Benton  Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Markle  Foundation  in  New  York  have  done 
pioneering  work  in  media  advocacy,  and  their  experience  needs  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Office. 


Prime  time  public  service  --  and  even  paid  ~  advertising  also  are  needed  to  drive  home 
the  importance  of  prevention  and  early  treatment.  There  is  little  scientific  evidence  that  inner- 
city  youth  trust  or  take  seriously  present  ads.  Among  federal  agencies,  only  the  Department  of 
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Defense  is  permitted  to  buy  advertising  time  and  space.  Its  ads  are  well-researched  and,  as  a 
result,  are  very  savvy  and  effective  for  recruiting.  The  same  privilege  needs  to  be  extended  to 
drug  prevention  programming  so  that  well-designed  messages  reach  their  intended  audiences. 
The  media  package  needs  to  include,  as  well,  a  long-term  strategy  to  generate  print  media  op- 
eds.   The  staff  of  this  division  should  consist  of  communications  professionals. 

Each  of  these  five  divisions  -  evaluation,  management,  replication,  policy  and  media  ~ 
might  consist  of  25  professionals  and  should  integrate  demand-side  and  supply-side  objectives. 
If  one  adds  staff  in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Drug  Czar  and  support  suff,  the  overall  number 
for  an  effective  operation  should  be  roughly  200.  This  is  well  above  the  current  number  of 
employees  in  the  Office.  It  is  based  on  skilled,  experienced  professionals,  not  on  unqualified 
political  appointees,  as  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

More  Ambitious  Options 

With  almost  no  staff  and  no  real  authority  to  coordinate  30-plus  agencies,  the  present 
Office  presents  an  option  that  simply  is  not  acceptable.  As  the  Narcotics  Demand  Reduction 
Digest  recently  observed,  while  the  new  Director  of  the  Office  is  highly  respected,  structurally, 
the  skeleton  Office  itself  "has  become  something  of  an  inside-the-Beltway  joke"  that  must  be 
dramatically  changed  through  Presidential  leadership. 

I  have  presented  here  another  option,  one  that  represents,  to  me,  the  minimal  level  of 
functioning  acceptable  to  get  the  Office  off  David  Letterman's  Top  Ten  list. 
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But  more  ambitious  options  also  are  possible.  The  next  step,  beyond  my  proposals, 
would  be  to  keep  the  Drug  Policy  Office  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  but  to 
expand  its  budget  significantly  ~  to  give  it  budget  operating  authority  over,  for  example, 
demonstrations,  replications  and  evaluations  of  demand-side  inner-city  programs.  The  partial 
model  here  is  the  early  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  headed  by  Sargent  Shriver,  which 
began  new  demonstration  programs  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  When 
innovations  showed  their  worth,  they  then  were  spun  off  to  traditional  Cabinet  Departments. 
For  example,  Head  Start  was  spun  off  to  the  then-Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  ultimate  step,  of  course,  would  be  to  reinvent  the  Drug  Policy  Office  as  a  separate 
Cabinet-level  agency  in  which  the  30-plus  supply  and  demand-side  programs  currently  scattered 
across  the  federal  government  are  consolidated  under  a  unified  budget  authority  and 
appropriations  process.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  insure  the  comprehensive  interdependence  and 
multiple  solutions  to  multiple  problems  that  scientific  evaluations  show  are  most  effective.  Only 
in  this  way  will  the  Cabinet  rank  given  to  the  Drug  Czar  by  the  President  be  accompanied  by 
real  political  clout.  The  public  resources  consolidated  also  would  create  a  much  more  powerful 
critical  mass  with  which  to  attract  and  leverage  private  sector  matches. 

This  proposal  is  controversial.  The  usual  suspects  will  object.  Cabinet  secretaries  won't 
want  to  give  up  their  turf.  Nor  will  appropriations  subcommittee  chairs  and  K  Street  lobbyists 
in  $1000  suits  and  allegator  shoes  who  try  to  influence  them.  In  addition,  prevention  advocates 
may  argue  that,  with  everything  in  the  same  bureaucracy,  law  enforcement  and  treatment  will 
win  out  because  they  are  more  concrete  and  visual  interventions. 
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My  mind  remains  open  to  the  counter-arguments,  and  it  is  too  early  to  draw  final 
conclusions.  But  at  least  we  should  engage  in  a  serious  debate  about  a  Department  of  Substance 
Abuse  Reduction.  In  the  mean-time,  the  200  person  Offlce  I  have  suggested  would  be  a  good 
interim  goal  for  FY  1995  fiscal  debates. 

The  Challenges  Within  and  The  Dream  Deferred 

These  debates  need  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that,  to  date,  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
America  have  been  external.  External  dangers  remain,  but  graver  threats  are  internal,  and  they 
include  the  plague  of  drugs.  The  greatness  and  durability  of  most  civilizations  has  been  finally 
determined  by  how  they  have  responded  to  these  challenges  from  within.  Our  civilization  will 
be  no  exception. 

A  national  drug  policy  based  on  good  science  and  good  management  will  contribute  to 
a  vision  in  which  we  no  longer  defer  the  American  dream  to  substantial  portions  of  the  American 
population. 

'What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred?"  asked  the  honored  African-American  poet, 
Langston  Hughes: 

Does  it  dry  up 
Like  a  raisin  in  the  sun? 
Or  fester  like  a  sore 
And  then  run? 
Does  it  stink 
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Like  rotten  meat? 
Or  crust  and  sugar  over 
Like  a  syrupy  sweet? 
Maybe  it  just  sags 
Like  a  heavy  load 
Or  does  it  explode? 


IS 
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Attachment  1 


Executive  Summary  of  the  Eisenhower  Foundation's 
Twenty-five  Year  Update  of  the  Kemer  Riot  Commission 
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Investing  in  Children  and  Youth, 
Reconstructing  Our  Cities 


Doing  What  Works  to  Reverse 
The  Betrayal  of  American  Democracy 


In  Conunemoration  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
On  Civil  Disorders 


The  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Foundation 


[This  is  a  prepublication  copy  of  the  report.  It  is  timed  for  release  on  February  28,  1993, 
twenty-five  years  since  the  Kemer  report  was  issued,  on  March  1,  1968.  The  final  version  will 
be  published  in  Spring  1993.  The  final  text  will  be  a  copy  edit  of  this  March  1,  1993 
prepublication  version.  Sources  and  notes,  an  epilogue  with  comments  by  experts  and  leaders, 
and  an  index  v^l  be  included  in  the  final  published  version.] 
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TIk  cover  of  the  J 968  report  oftbe  Kemer  Riot  Conmussion  (fonaaUy  tie  National 
Advisory  Commission  oa  Gvil  Disorders)  depicted  the  conAoatatioas  between  rioting 
crowds  and  police  in  the  inner  dty. 
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1.   EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


With  the  memory  of  the  1965  Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles  still  vivid,  the  summer  of  1967 
again  brought  racial  disorders  to  American  cities,  and  with  them  shock,  fear  and  bewilderment.' 

The  worst  came  during  a  two-week  period  in  July,  first  in  Newark  and  then  in  Detroit. 
Each  set  off  a  chain  reaction  in  neighboring  communities. 

On  July  28,  1967,  President  Johnson  established  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  -  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kemer  Commission,  after  its  Chairman, 
Governor  Otto  Kemer  of  Illinois. 

Led  by  Washington,  D.C.  lawyer  David  Ginsburg,  the  staff  recommended  a  policy  based 
on  three  principles,  which  the  Commission  accepted  in  its  final  report  to  the  President  on  March 
1,  1968: 

To  mount  programs  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimension  of  the  problems; 

•  To  aim  these  programs  for  high  impact  in  the 
immediate  future  in  order  to  close  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance; 

•  To  undertake  new  initiatives  that  can  change  the 
system  of  failure  and  frustration  that  now  dominates 
the  ghetto  and  weakens  our  society. 

The  now  classic  conclusion  of  the  Commission  was  that,  'Our  Nation  is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white-separate  and  unequal.* 

One  of  the  witnesses  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission  was  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark. 
Referring  to  the  reports  of  earlier  riot  commissions,  he  said: 

I  read  that  report... of  the  1919  riot  in  Chicago,  and 
it  is  as  if  I  were  reading  the  report  of  the 
investigating  committee  on~the  Harlem  riot  of  '35, 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  of  '43,  the  report  of  the  McCone 
Commission  on  the  Watts  riot. 
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I  must  again  in  candor  say  to  you  members  of  this 
Commission-it  is  a  kind  of  Alice  in  Wonderland- 
with  the  same  moving  picture  reshown  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  analysis,  the  same 
recommendations,  and  the  same  inaction. 


The  1992  Los  Angeles  Riots  and  the 


It  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Kemer  Report.  We  can  reflect,  again,  on  the 
same  moving  picture-now  the  April,  1992  riots  in  south  central  Los  Angeles  after  the  verdicts 
in  the  trial  of  the  police  officers  accused  of  beating  motorist  Rodney  King. 

After  the  Los  Angeles  rioting.  Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed  a  S1.3B  aid 
package  that  included  small  business  loans  for  Los  Angeles  and  a  SSOOM  program  to  create 
summer  jobs  for  youth  nationwide. 

This  was  accompanied  by  talk  in  Congress  and  the  White  House  of  a  longer  run  plan. 
Central  to  the  plan  were  urban  enterprise  zones  and  'weed  and  seed*  initiatives.  The  enterprise 
zones  were  to  provide  tax  breaks  and  regulatory  relief  to  businesses  and  corporations  if  they 
located  in  blighted  areas,  like  south  central  Los  Angeles.  'Weed  and  seed*  programs  were  to 
use  tough  law  enforcement  to  get  dealers  and  drugs  out  of  targeted  neighborhoods  and  then  to 
provide  educational  and  employment  opportunities  plus  related  services  to  the  people  in  those 
places. 

Congress  passed  this  so  called  long  run  package  in  October,  1992.  The  day  after  the 
1992  election,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  So  ended  the  federal  response  to  the  riot,  at  least 
for  the  102nd  Congress. 

The  contents  of  the  vetoed  bill  and  the  motivations  of  Congress  and  the  White  House 
over  the  spring,  summer  and  faU  of  1992  raised  grave  doubts  about  whether  the  gridiocked 
American  federal  political  process  would  or  could  ever  enact  informed  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  inner  cities  and  the  persons  who  live  in  them. 


Enterprise  Zones  and  Weed  and  Seed 

The  long  term  bill  reflected  an  emerging  consensus  within  both  parties  in  Congress  that 
enterprise  zones  were  key  to  reform.  This  view  was  more  than  shared  by  the  White  House. 
It  was  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  alter  all,  who  had  originaUy 
and  tenaciously  pressed  for  the  zones  from  the  beginning  of  the  Administration.  Yet  almost  all 
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evaluations  of  the  many  enterprise  zones  that  have  been  tried  to  date  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
showed  them  to  fail,  especially  in  employing  sufficient  numbers  of  high  risk  young  people  in  the 
devastated  areas  -  like  members  of  the  Crips  and  Bloods,  the  south  central  Los  Angeles  g^Ji^s. 
The  evaluations  were  done  by  such  respected  institutions  as  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Urban  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  Their  conclusions  were  echoed  in  warnings  by 
such  conservative  and  business-oriented  publications  as  the  Economist  and  Business  Week  that 
enterprise  zones,  alone,  and  in  the  form  proposed  in  1992,  were  not  the  answer. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  recognition  by  Congressional  E>emocrats,  Congressional 
Republicans  and  the  White  House  that,  based  on  existing  evidence  of  what  works  in  the  inner 
city,  enterprise  zones  could  only  become  one  part,  eventually,  of  a  long  run  solution. 

Members  of  Congress  in  both  parties  and  the  Executive  Branch  for  the  most  part 
speared  to  take  little  note  of  the  fact  that  "weed  and  seed'  was  mostly  "weed.'  The  initiative 
was  heavy  on  law  enforcement  —  something  that,  indeed,  appeared  necessary  to  help  stabilize 
neighborhoods  for  economic  development.  But  the  "seed"  part  of  the  initiative  was  barren. 
There  were  almost  no  new  funds.  Just  reallocations  from  existing  programs.  The  "seed"  plan 
was  never  thought  out,  and  never  came  close  to  integrating  all  the  "multiple  solutions"  that  inner 
city  evaluations  since  the  Kemer  Commission  had  indicated  were  necessary. 


The  Bvzantine  Wavs  of  Congress 

Because  the  Congress  and  the  White  House  saw  enterprise  zones  as  the  legislative 
centerpiece,  and  because  such  zones  involve  tax  breaks  to  businesses,  the  urban  legislation 
became  incorporated  into  a  much  larger  package  of  tax  changes.  The  tax  bill  cost  $27B  over 
five  years,  only  STB  of  which  was  targeted  on  cities.  The  bill  also  repealed  the  luxury  tax  on 
fiirs  and  yachts,  granted  corporations  automatic  tax  writeoffs  for  purchases  of  intangible  assets 
like  lists  of  potential  customers,  subsidized  retirement  savings  for  high-income  femilies,  and 
provided  many  other  benefits  for  the  advantaged. 

To  people  outside  the  Washington,  D.C.  Beltway,  this  might  have  appeared  as  just 
another  example  of  the  outmoded  procedures  and  rules  of  Congress.  Not  only  were  most  of  the 
tax  breaks  included  in  the  package  irrelevant  to  the  inner  city,  but  they  deprived  the  federal 
government  of  revenues  to  fund  devastated  neighborhoods. 

By  choosing  enterprise  zones  as  the  key  solution.  Congress  needed  to  process  the 
legislation  primarily  through  committees  that  dealt  with  taxation,  revenues  and  finance.  Because 
encrusted  Congressional  rules  say  little  about  keeping  focused  -  here  on  the  inner  city  —  it  was 
easy  for  all  of  the  other  provisions,  irrelevant  to  the  city,  to  be  added.  This  meant  that  the  many 
contributors  to  the  package  had  many  motivations  other  than  what  to  do  in  the  wake  of  the  Los 
Angeles  riots.  For  example,  one  Congressional  player  wanted  to  help  shipbuilder  constituents. 
Another  was  concerned  about  wealthy  constituents  who  were  saving  for  retirement. 
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There  appeared  to  be  little  reflection  in  Congress  that,  based  on  inner  city  programs  that 
already  had  seemed  to  work  best  -  like,  as  we  shall  see,  Head  Start,  Job  Corps  and  non-profit 
community  development  corporations  —  other  committees  should  have  had  the  lead  much  more  - 
-  especially  those  committees  with  expertise  in  human  resources,  education,  employment  and 
economic  development. 


No  Ngw  Tax«? 

Why  did  the  President  veto  the  bill?    Because  enterprise  zones  were  an  unworthy 
centerpiece?    No,  the  President  was  enthusiastic  about  them.    Because  of  the  deficiencies  of 
"weed  and  seed?"  No,  the  President  said  the  opposite  -  the  bill  fell  short  on  his  weed  and  seed 
proposals.  Because  the  bill  failed  to  include  programs  that  had  worked?  No  —  the  veto  message 
said  nothing  about  that. 

Rather,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  primarily  because  it  included  some  tax  increases. 
'The  President  never  again  wanted  to  violate  his  pledge  of  "no  new  taxes."  In  the  election 
campaign,  he  defined  an  extraordinary  range  of  revenue  measures  as  "tax  increases,"  and  some 
of  those  measures  were  in  the  $27B  tax  bill.  The  bill  therefore  was  not  politically  viable,  given 
the  way  the  President  had  backed  himself  into  a  comer  with  his  definitions.  This  was  so  even 
though  the  bill  included  tax  decreases  that  offset  tax  increases.  Critics  also  claimed  that  the 
President  followed  a  double  standard,  because  he  did  sign  an  energy  bill  with  tax  increases  in 
it. 

So  the  President  vetoed  the  wrong  bill  for  the  wrong  reasons,  leaving  the  people  of  south 
central  Los  Angeles  and  other  inner  cities  with  nothing  more  than  the  original  $1.3B  emergency 
aid  -  which  was  called  a  "quick  fix"  by  advocates  for  the  cities  and  the  poor. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  All  Over  Again 

It  all  was  Dr.  Clark's  Alice  in  Wonderland  written  large.  Yogi  Berra's  "dcja  vu  all  over 
again."  Congress  and  the  White  House  misunderstood  the  problem.  They  then  constructed  a 
solution  that  flew  in  the  face  of  what  really  did  work.  The  status  quo  gridlock  was  guaranteed 
even  more  because  Byzantine  Congressional  procedures  packaged  the  misperceived  solution  as 
part  of  a  plan  of  tax  changes,  some  of  which  heighten«l  the  President's  political  fear  of  tax 
increases.  The  question  was  not  seriously  raised  of  whether  or  not,  from  a  substantive  and 
economic  point  of  view,  tax  increases  on  the- rich  might  logically  have  been  pan  of  the 
financing,  after  years  of  favored  federal  government  treatment  of  the  well  o^  and  the  deepening 
crisis  of  the  inner  city. 
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Keeping  the  Kemer  Prophesy  Alive  and  Well 

Over  the  last  twelve  years,  the  pursuit  of  folly  became  the  conventional  wisdom.  As  a 
result  of  trickle  down  economics,  the  rich  got  richer  and  the  poor  got  poorer.  During  the  1980s, 
children  living  in  poverty  nationwide  increased  twenty-two  percent  and  average  hourly  wages 
fell  by  more  than  nine  percent.  In  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  medical  centers 
anywhere,  infants  in  Washington  and  Detroit  had  higher  rates  of  mortality  than  in  Cuba  and 
Bulgaria.  The  number  of  prison  cells  doubled  while  housing  for  the  poor  was  cut  by  eighty 
percent.  One  of  four  African  American  males  was  in  prison,  on  probation  or  on  parole  at  any 
one  time.  The  ratio  was  one  to  three  in  California,  which  usually  leads  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Yet  violent  crime  increased  by  thirty  five  percent.  America  had  the  highest  rates  of 
incarceration  in  the  industrialized  world  —  but  also  the  highest  rates  of  violent  crime.  The  "war 
on  drugs"  became  a  domestic  Vietnam.  The  English  spoken  by  iiuier  city  African  Americans 
became  more  and  more  different  from  the  English  spoken  by  whites. 

Overall,  in  spite  of  some  gains  since  the  1960s  but  especially  because  of  the  federal 
disinvestments  of  the  1980s,  we  conclude  that  the  femous  prophesy  of  the  Kemer  Commission, 
of  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white  —  sq>arate  and  unequal  -  is  more  relevant  today  than 
in  1968,  and  more  complex,  with  the  emergence  of  multiracial  disparities  and  growing  income 
segregation. 

The  Goal  of  This  Report 

The  goal  of  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  report  is  to  suggest  a  policy  that  worics.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  provide  detailed  comparisons  between  recommendations  in  the  voluminous 
Kemer  report  and  policy  today.  Instead,  we  will  concentrate  on  new  policy  for  the  rest  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  is  in  keq)ing  with  the  principles  of  the  Kemer  Commission  and  the  ^nrit 
of  the  new  Administration  in  Washington.  Our  focus  is  on  the  hard  core  poor  in  the  cities,  tfic 
roughly  ten  percent  of  the  population  who  live  in  urban  areas  of  concentrated  long-term  poverty, 
and  whose  violence  and  suffering  has  a  disproportionate  effect  on  American  life,  class  tension 
and  race  tension. 

We  Know  of  Much  That  Works 

Those  with  vision  need  not  despair  about  the  experiment  in  democracy  that  Alexis  dc 
Tocqueville  described  so  eloquently  in  Democracy  in  America  in  1835.  The  fact  is  that  we 
already  know  quite  a  bit  about  which  investmems  work  in  the  American  inner  city.  They  are 
cheaper  and  more  productive,  economically  and  in  terms  of  human  capital,  than  trickle  down 
economics,  prison  building  and  drug  interdiction. 

Based  on  scientific  evaluations  over  the  last  two  decades,  the  policies  that  work  can  be 
summarized  as  investing  in  people  -  especially  children  and  youth  -  and  using  those  investments 
as  much  as  possible  for  reconstructing  our  cities,  as  part  of  what  now  have  become  new  national 
economic  priorities. 
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Investing  in  Children 

Head  Start  is  not  perfect.  But  it  has  been  evaluated  as  pertu^  the  most  cost-effective, 
across-the-board  inner-city  prevention  strategy  ever  developed.  Yet,  today,  whereas  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  nation's  higher  income  femilies  ($35,000  and  above)  enroll  their  three-year- 
olds  in  preschool,  the  enrollment  rate  is  only  seventeen  percent  for  lower  income  families.  It 
is  noteworthy,  if  frustrating,  that  the  Kemer  Commission  called  for  'building  on  the  successes 
of  Head  Start*  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  time  to  extend  Head  Start  to  all  eligible 
children,  even  though  it  is  clear  from  programs  like  Project  Beethoven  in  Chicago  public 
housing  that  preschool  needs  to  be  complemented  by  multiple  youth,  employment,  economic  and 
community  policing  innovations  in  the  most  deteriorated  neighborhoods. 


Investing  in  Youth 

Over  the  last  twenty  years,  despite  pessimistic  rhetoric  that  "nothing  works,"  and  in  the 
face  of  twelve  years  of  federal  government  disinvestment,  many  community-based,  non-profit 
ventures  have  shown  encouraging  successes  in  tackling  the  problems  of  violence  and  drug  abuse 
among  urban  youth.  Illustrations  include  the  Argus  Community  in  the  Bronx,  Centro  Sister 
Isolina  Ferre  in  Puerto  Rico,  Delancey  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  Project  Redirection 
nationwide.  Many  of  them  have  been  judged  successfiil  in  careftil  scientific  evaluations.  Most 
have  "bubbled  up"  from  the  grassroots,  thus  providing  "ownership"  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Often,  they  have  evolved  because  the  more  traditional  service  delivery  mechanisms  for  the  youth 
of  the  inner  city— including  the  schools-have  failed. 

When  we  look  at  the  successes  for  high  risk  youth  in  the  inner  city  that  have  built  up  a 
reasonable  amount  of  scientific  evaluation,  as  well  as  the  initiatives  that  seem  on  the  right  track 
but  need  more  rigorous  evaluation,  several  lessons  seem  clear. 


There  is  value  in  organizing  and  implementing  non-profit 
youth  organizations  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Multiple  solutions  are  needed  for  multiple  problems-the 
"butterfly  effect"  applies. 

Solutions  need  to  be  flexible  and  stafl'  need  to  be  caring 
and  t^rtacious. 

Sound  management  must  be  put  in  place. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  secure  at  least  minimal  resources 
year  after  year. 
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The  Butterfly  Effect 


For  example,  Vaclav  Havel,  President  of  the  Czech  Republic,  has  written  of  the 
"butterfly  effect": 

It  is  a  belief  that  everything  in  the  world  is  so  mysteriously  and 
comprehensively  interconnected  that  a  slight,  seemingly 
insignificant  wave  of  a  butterfly's  wing  in  a  single  spot  on  this 
planet  can  unleash  a  typhoon  thousands  of  miles  away. 


We  are  not  certain  about  typhoons  far  away,  but,  in  the  inner  city,  interconnectedness 
is  not  at  all  mysterious  in  successful  programs  for  children  and  youth. 

Most  of  the  successful  programs  begin  with  some  form  of  "sanctuary"  (a  place  to  go)  off 
the  street.  It  may  be  residential,  as  Delancey,  non-residential,  as  Centio  or  both,  as  Argus. 
Paid  and  volunteer  mentors  function  as  "big  brothers"  and  "big  sisters"  —  offering  both  social 
support  and  discipline  in  what  amounts  to  an  "extended  family." 

Often  youth  who  need  such  social  investments  are  teen  parents  who  receive  counseling 
in  parenting  skills,  as  in  Project  Redirection.  In  some  successes,  where  feasible,  mentoring  and 
counseling  also  involve  the  parents  of  the  youth  who  receive  the  mentoring. 

Not  uncommonly,  a  goal  of  the  mentoring  process  is  to  keep  youth  in  high  school  or  to 
help  them  receive  high  school  equivalency  degrees,  sometimes  in  alternative,  community-based 
organizational  settings,  as  Argus.  Here,  too,  there  are  many  variations  among  successful 
programs.  They  include  day  care  for  the  infants  of  teen  parents.  Remedial  education  in 
community-based  settings  often  can  be  pursued  with  the  help  of  computer-based  programs,  like 
those  developed  by  Robert  Taggert  with  US  Basics,  which  allow  a  youth  to  advance  an  oitire 
school  year  through  two  or  three  months  of  one-on-one  work  with  a  computer.  There  are 
vocational  incentives  to  stay  in  school,  like  the  Hyatt  hotel  management  and  food  preparation 
course  being  run  by  Youth  Guidance,  at  Roberto  Clemente  Community  Academy  in  Chicago, 
which  assures  a  job  with  Hyatt  upon  graduation. 

Some  successfiil  community  non-profit  programs  also  link  high  school  education  either 
to  job  training  or  to  college.  When  job  training  is  undertaken,  social  support  and  discipline 
continue,  frequently  in  community-based  settings,  as  is  the  case  with  Argus,  and  there  is  a  link 
between  job  training  and  job  placement  The  training-placement  link  is  crucial  because  the 
present  American  national  job  training  program  for  high  risk  youth  -  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Aa  —  does  not  adequately  place  such  youth  in  jobs.  In  successfiil  programs, 
sometimes  job  placement  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  sponsoring  community-based 
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organization  —  as  in  initiatives  which  train  young  workers  to  rehabilitate  houses,   like 
YouthBuild.  This  can  help  in  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  some  promising  ventures  where  this  combination  of  youth,  social  and  economic 
development  is  assisted  by  community-based  and  problem-oriented  policing,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Centre  San  Juan  residential  police  mini-station  and  the  resident^  police  mini-station  being 
planned  by  Argus.  Such  community  policing  does  not  usually  reduce  crime  in  inner-city 
neighboitoods,  based  on  careful  evaluations  -  but  it  can  reduce  fear.  The  fear  reduction  can 
help  encourage  businesses  and  the  public  sector  to  stay  or  build  in  the  iimer  city.  If  this 
economic  development  is  planned  correctly,  it  can  provide  jobs  for  high-risk  youth.  The  youth 
can  qualify  for  the  jobs  if  they  have  adequate  job  training,  and  if  they  stay  in  school.  Staying 
in  school  is  made  easier  by  'big  b^othe^s^ig  sister'  mentoring  and  'extended  family  sanctuaries 
off  the  street. '  Children  can  survive  long  enough  to  get  into  these  sanctuary  initiatives  if  they 
have  Head  Start. 


What  works,  then,  for  youth  at  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  seems  to  embrace  a  'multiple- 
solutions'  formula  including:  sanctuary,  extended  family,  mentoring,  positiy/e  peer  pressure, 
social  support,  discipline,  educational  innovation  that  motivates  a  youth  to  obtain  a  high  school 
degree,  job  training  (which  continues  social  support)  linked  to  job  placement,  feasible  options 
for  continuing  on  to  college,  employment  linked  to  economic  development,  and  problem-oriented 
policing,  which  is  supportive  of  the  process  for  youth  social,  community  and  economic 
development. 

Not  all  youth  successes  have  all  of  these  components,  but  multiple  solutions  always  are 
evident  in  the  formula. 

Similarly,  the  program  successes  tend  to  have  multiple  good  outcomes.  Not 
uncommonly,  in  successfully  evaluated  programs,  these  outcomes  include  some  combination  of 
less  crime,  less  gang-related  behavior,  less  drug  abuse,  less  welfare  dependency,  fewer 
adolescent  pregnancies,  more  school  completion,  more  successful  school-to-work  transitions  and 
more  employability  among  targeted  high-risk  youths.  The  communities  where  young  people  live 
can  experience  business,  housing  job  and  economic  development. 

As  with  the  multiple  solutions  in  the  program  formula,  not  all  model  programs  and 
replications  achieve  all  of  these  good  outcomes.  But  the  point  is  that  multiple  good  outcomes 
are  the  rule,  not  the^  excq>tion. 


Replication  is  Possible  But  Not  Easy 

In  a  speech  before  the  nation's  governors.  President  Clinton  has  talked  about  'the  need 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  rule.'  In  the  private  sector,  he  said,  exceptions  do  become  the  rule 
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quickly,  if  they  are  successful.    Everyone  else  in  the  market  needs  to  adapt  or  be  driven  out. 
But,  in  the  public  sector,  he  said,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  exceptions  the  rule. 

These  are  important  insights.  It  is  true  that  the  "social  technology"  of  how  to  replicate 
inner-city  community-based  non-profit  programs  is  rather  primitive.  However,  the  difficulties 
that  must  be  overcome  are,  in  the  words  of  Lisbeth  Schorr,  "not  insurmountable."  David 
Hamburg,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  believes  that,  "we  know  enough  to  act  and 
can't  afford  not  to  act."   And  Joy  Dryfoos,  in  Adolescents  at  Risk  concludes: 

Enough  is  known  about  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  high-risk  youth 
to  mount  an  intensive  campaign  to  alter  the  trajectories  of  these 
children.  Enough  has  been  documented  about  the  inability  of 
fragmented  programs  to  produce  the  necessary  changes  to  proceed 
toward  more  comprehensive  and  holistic  <^roaches. 


In  many  importani  ways,  then,  we  need  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  experiments  and 
demonstration  programs  alone.  We  need  to  start  implementing  and  replicating  what  already 
works. 

It  is  time  for  a  new,  dynamic,  creative  implementing  agency.  We  propose  a  national 
non-profit  Corporation  for  Youth  Investment,  funded  by  the  federal  government  and  the  private 
sector.  The  Corporation  needs  to  replicate  the  shared  components  that  seem  to  underlie  success 
of  community-based,  non-profit  development  programs  for  high  risk  youth  at  a  sufficient  scale 
to  begin  to  create  a  national  impact. 


National  Education  Policy  for  the  Inner  Citv 

Unlike  Japan  and  many  European  nations,  the  U.S.  makes  its  decisions  about  education 
locally,  without  mandates  from  a  government  ministry.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  does 
not  build  schools,  hire  teachers,  write  textbooks,  dictate  curricula,  administer  exams  or  manage 
colleges  and  universities. 

But  the  federal  Department  of  Education's  mission  is  to  expand  educational  opportunity, 
set  standards,  innovate  new  ideas  which,  if  successful,  can  be  replicated  locally,  undertake 
carefiil  evaluations  and  disseminate  information.  ~ 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Education  implement  the  recently  proposed 
reforms  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  carry  out  the  National  Urban 
Schools  Program  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  middle  school  reform  proposed 
by  the  Carnegie  Council,  replicate  the  School  Development  Plan  of  Yale  Professor,  James 
Comer,  replicate  the  Eugene  Lang  "1  Have  A  Dream"  Program  and  the  Cities  in  Schools 
Program  if  comprehensive  evaluations  show  their  worth,  experiment  with  still  unproven 
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vocational  and  apprenticeship  training,  replicate  already  successful  vocational  and  apprenticeship 
training  (like  Project  Prepare  in  Chicago),  push  for  more  school  integration  based  on  plans  that 
have  worked  (like  the  one  in  St.  Louis),  and  begin  a  demonstration  that  allows  inner-city 
students  to  pay  off  college  loans  through  community  service.  Department  of  Education  monies 
should  be  leveraged  at  the  rate  of  one  new  federal  dollar  for  each  eight  state  and  local  dollars, 
as  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 


■Tob  Training  and  Placement 

We  need  a  new  federal  job  training  and  placement  system  focused  on  high-risk  youth  that 
builds  on  Job  Corps,  JobStart,  YouthBuild,  Comprehensive  Competencies,  and  appropriate 
American  variations  on  German  vocational  training.  As  part  of  the  policy,  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  fully  restored  to  its  1981  purchasing  power. 

Next  to  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps  appears  to  be  the  second  most  successful,  across-the- 
board  American  prevention  program  ever  created  for  high-risk  kids.  Job  Corps  is  an  intensive 
program  with  multiple  solutions  over  one  year  that  takes  seriously  the  need  to  provide  a 
supportive,  structured  environment  for  the  youth  it  seeks  to  assist.  Job  Corps  features  classroom 
courses,  which  can  lead  to  high  school  equ.valency  degrees,  counseling  and  hands-on  job 
training  for  very  high-risk  youths.  Hence,  as  in  individual  community-based  non-profit 
programs,  like  Argus,  Job  Corps  carefully  links  education,  training,  placement  and  support 
services. 

As  with  Head  Start,  Job  Corps  surely  is  not  perfect,  but  its  results  have  been  consistently 
positive  and  its  performance  highly  cost-effective.  A  1991  analysis  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  calculated  that  for  each  $10,000  invested  in  the  average  participant  in  the  nud-1980s, 
society  received  roughly  $15,000  in  returns  -  including  about  $8,000  in  'increased  output  of 
participants'  and  another  $6,(X)0  in  the  'reductions  in  the  cost  of  crime-related  activities.* 

Evaluations  conducted  during  the  Reagan  Administration  (which  year  after  year  tried  to 
eliminate  Job  Corps)  found  that  seventy-five  percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  move  on  to  a  job 
or  to  full-time  study.  Graduates  retain  jobs  longer  and  earn  about  fifteen  percent  more  than  if 
they  had  not  participated  in  the  program.  Along  the  same  lines,  a  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  study  concluded  that  Job  Corps  members  are  far  more  likely  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalency  degree  than  comparison  group  members  and  that  the  positive  impact  on 
their  earnings  continues  after  training. 

In  comparison  to  Job  Corps,  the  present  major  federal  job  training  system,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  begun  in  the  early  1980s,  has  failed  high-risk  youth  and  needs 
to  be  scrapped,  not  just  modestly  reformed.  Evaluations  have  shown  that,  while  the  results  were 
marginally  positive  for  disadvantaged  adults,  high-risk  youth  in  the  JTPA  program  actually  did 
worse  than  comparable  youth  not  in  the  program.  For  example,  young  men  under  age  twenty- 
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two  who  participated  in  the  prograin  had  earnings  $854  lower  than  their  comparison  group,  with 
significant]y  greater  deficits  for  those  who  took  on-the-job  training. 


Part  of  the  JTPA  reform  should  be  based  on  Thinking  for  a  Living,  the  new  book  by  Ray 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  late  1970s,  and  Marc  Tucker,  head  of  the  National  Center 
on  Education  and  the  Economy.  They  call  for  a  national  employment  and  training  board.  It 
would  be  composed  of  government  officials  and  business,  labor,  and  education  leaders.  The 
goal  is  to  coordinate  and  streamline  present  job  training  programs.  However,  we  believe  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  national  board  and  of  local  boards  should  be 
representatives  of  community-based  non-profit  organizations.  The  local  boards  should  replace 
Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  as  the  grassroots  public-private  implementing  agencies. 


The  comprehensive  new  federal  program  needed  should  return  job  training  and  placement 
to  pre-1980  levels.  The  entire  focus  should  be  on  the  truly  disadvantaged.  Training  and 
placement  should  be  through  private,  non-profit  community  development  corporations,  for  the 
most  part.  Public  works  employment,  public  service  employment  and  expansion  of  Job  Corps 
by  at  least  fifty  new  centers  should  be  part  of  the  plan. 


Welfare  Reform 


Real  welfare  reform  will  not  be  easy,  considering  all  the  many  previous  unsuccessful 
legislative  attempts.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  a  process  whereby  the  reform  in  Head  Start, 
education  in  the  inner  city,  job  training  and  placement  and  housing  recommended  in  the  report 
takes  the  lead.  When  these  programs  are  reorganized  to  be  more  cost  effective,  including  a 
more  community-oriented  approach  to  service  delivery  and  implementation,  and  when  existing 
levels  of  funding  are  supplemented  by  the  funding  increases  proposed  here,  then  welfare  reform 
can  proceed  more  quickly. 

Because  we  must  wait  and  see  how  the  other  reforms  proceed,  we  do  not  speculate  in  this 
report  on  the  additional  costs  of  welfare  reform.  Without  the  other  multiple  solution  reforms, 
we  do  not  believe  that  efforts  to  reduce  welfare  rolls  will  be  successful.  Instead,  the  result 
would  only  be  increased  stress  and  deprivation  for  low  income  women-and  their  children. 

The  same  Congressional  committees  to  which  most  welfare  reform  proposals  would  be 
referred  are  the  ones  that  must  deal  with  health  care  reform,  expansion  of  Head  Start,  reform 
of  job  training  and  placement  and  economic  recovery.  It  is  best  to  take  first  things  first,  and 
to  then  reform  welfare  when  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  able  to  give  it  the 
attention  it  deserves. 
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Drug  Prevention  and  Treatment 

We  should  reverse  the  current  federal  spending  formula-in  which  seventy  percent  of  our 
$12B-plus  annual  anti-dnig  budget  is  spent  on  law  enforcement  and  "interdiction,*  and  just  thirty 
percent  on  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  expansion  of  Head  Start,  creation  of  a  Corporation  for  Youth  Investment  and 
replacement  of  JTPA  with  a  new  comprehensive  Job  Corps/JobStart/ YouthBuild-type  federal  job 
training  and  placement  program  forms  perhaps  the  most  effective  drug  prevention  strategy  for 
the  inner  city.  These  multiple  solutions  tend  to  simultaneously  produce  multiple  good  outcomes, 
including  reduction  in  the  use  of  drugs.  The  demand-side  drug  initiatives  that  have  been 
evaluated  as  successful  view  social  ills  as  interwoven,  requiring  a  more  comprehensive  solution 
than  has  been  attempted  over  the  last  twelve  years. 

Something  close  to  a  consensus  has  emerged  that  significantly  more  funding  is  required 
to  close  the  gap  between  treatment  need  and  availability  among  the  disadvantaged.  Without  it, 
hard  dnigs  will  continue  to  ravage  families  and  communities  in  the  inner  city;  drug-related 
violence  will  continue  at  levels  that  place  many  neighborhoods  in  a  state  of  si^e.  Unless  we 
b^in  to  reverse  that  situation,  it  will  undermine  all  of  our  other  efforts  to  develop  the  inner  city 
economically  and  socially. 

We  need  not  only  more  treatment,  however,  but  also  better  treatment  Too  often, 
conventional  drug  treatment  is  little  more  than  a  revolving  door,  through  which  addicts  return 
to  essentiaUy  unchanged  communities  with  few  new  skills  for  l^tintate  life— and  predictably 
return  again.  Many  addicts,  too,  are  alienated  by  most  existing  treatment  models  and  do  their 
best  to  avoid  them. 

To  overcome  these  limitations,  expanded  drug  abuse  treatment,  intensive  outnach  and 
aftercare  need  to  be  linked  closely  with  youth  enterprise  develc^mtent,  family  supports,  intensive 
remedial  education  and  other  services.  As  a  high  official  at  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 
has  observed,  'For  many  addicts,  it's  not  rehabilitation;  it's  habilitation.  They  don't  know  how 
to  read  or  look  for  work,  let  alone  beat  their  addictions." 

If  we  do  not  address  these  issues  in  addicts'  lives,  we  insure  that  much  drug  treatment 
will  remain  bodi  ineffective  and  expensive. 


HMhh  Care  Reform 

From  the  perspective  of  the  minority  poor  in  the  inner  city,  the  goals  of  associated  health 
care  reform  should  be  to  supply  Medicaid  to  all  those  eligible;  provide  solid  coverage  for  the 
working  poor;  produce  health  quality-of-life  outcomes  (like  infant  mortality  rates)  on  a  par  with 
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Japan,  Western  Europe  and  Canada;  and  link  improved  physical  and  mental  health  to  improved 
education  and  job  opportunity. 

As  with  welfare,  we  do  not  speculate  here  on  the  costs  of  health  care  reform  for  the  truly 
disadvantaged.   More  time  is  need«l  for  debate. 

However,  from  a  Kemer  perspective,  the  right  question  is  not,  we  believe,  "How  can  we 
design  a  health  care  reform  strategy  that  preserves  the  power  of  the  insurance  industry?" 
Rather,  the  right  question  is,  "How  can  we  guarantee  high-quality  coverage  for  all  Americans 
while  holding  down  costs?" 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  may  be  to  follow  the  Canadian-style  or  German-style 
national  health  plans  -  which  are  working  well  in  supplying  universal  insurance  coverage, 
allowing  patients  to  choose  their  doctors  and  providing  high  quality  prevention  and  treatment  in 
ways  that  are  reasonably  popular  with  the  public.  In  addition,  the  Canadian  system,  financed 
by  taxation,  provides  such  quality  health  care /or  about  onefounh  the  cost  per  capita  as  the 
current  American  system. 


Better  Evaluation  is  Needed 

In  the  absence  of  sound  evaluation  criteria,  national,  state  and  local  programs  will 
continue  to  be  supported  more  because  they  fit  the  political  fashion  of  the  moment  or  because 
they  are  able  to  capture  media  attention  than  because  of  their  demonstrated  effectiveness.  In  a 
time  of  limited  resources,  we  can't  afford  that. 

Experience  has  suggested  the  need  for  evaluations  of  inner  city  non-profit  programs  to 
include  qualitative,  journalistic  "process*  measures  as  well  as  quantitative  "impact"  outcome 
measures  for  up  to  ^ve  years  with  "test"  and  "comparison"  groups.  These  should  be  measures 
both  of  change  among  high  risk  children  and  youth  and  change  in  the  community.  This  means 
that  we  need  to  "triangulate"  measures  from  multiple  imperfect  sources  and  studies  of  any  one 
program-so  that  judgments  of  success  are  based  on  accumulated  wisdom. 

To  begin  a  process  of  reform,  we  recommend  hard-hitting  Congressional  hearings  and 
critiques  by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  expose  the  inadequacy  of  most  federal  evaluations  of 
community-based,  high  risk  child  and  youth  initiatives,  and  to  devise  strategies  to  reverse  the 
politicalization  of  evaluations,  which  has  occurred  especially  during  the  last  twelve  yean.  Non- 
profit organizations  in  the  private  sector  must  advocate  tenaciously  until  this  is  done. 
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Linking  Investment  in  Children  and 
Youtli  witii  Investment  in  Houslnp  and  Infrastructure 

America  needs  a  conscious  federal  policy  to  link  investment  in  children  and  youth  with 
urban  repair  and  economic  revitalization.  Again,  we  have  many  examples  of  what  already 
works,  based  on  yean  of  experience.  We  need  to  expand  them  to  scale,  so  that  there  is 
significant  change  across  the  entire  nation  in  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  physical  structure 
of  the  neighborhood  where  they  live  and  the  national  economy  which  impacts  on  the  poor  and 
their  communities. 

The  first  priority  for  a  new  policy  should  be  a  federal  program  in  which  HUD  funds 
national,  private  non-profit  sector  intermediaries  like  the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation 
(LISC)  and  the  Enterprise  Foundation.  In  turn,  these  intermediaries  should  fiind  local,  private 
non-profit  community  development  corporations.  The  private  sector  non-profit  intermediaries 
must  retain  their  efficient  and  successful  rehabilitation  of  housing,  without  being  burdened  by 
the  infamous  red  tape  of  HUD.  The  federal  government  will  need  to  provide  oversight,  of 
course,  because  the  monies  are  from  the  public  sector.  Yet  HUD  bureaucrats  should  not  meddle 
in  wtiat  has  become  a  small  miracle  over  the  last  decade  in  revitalizing  urban  neighborhoods. 


Moving  Bevond  the  Kerner  Commission 

use,  the  Enterprise  Foundation  and  our  proposed  Corporation  for  Youth  Investment 
move  considerably  beyond  the  vision  of  the  Kemer  Commission.  In  passing,  the  Commission 
referred  to  'the  great  potential  in  private  community  development  corporations....*  But  the 
Commission  was  not  particularly  prescient  in  forecasting  the  roles  of  national  non-proflt 
intermediaries  which,  work  directly  with  local  non-profits. 


Non-Pront/For-Prorrt  Integration 

We  need  to  create  a  variety  of  options  for  how  non-profit  and  for-profit  activity  can  be 
interrelated.  For  example,  although  we  believe  that  a  priority  for  housing  rehabilitation  should 
be  on  non-profit  community  development  corporations,  we  recommend  that  HUD  also  build  on 
the  model  of  the  TELESIS  Corporation,  which  is  a  for-profit  economic  development  organization 
with  great  cost-effectiveness  but  also  social  development  wisdom. 
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A  National  Community  Development  Bank 

We  recommend  that,  directly  and  through  national  private  sector  intennediaries,  a 
network  of  community  development  banks  be  capitalized.  The  banks  should  be  owned  by  inner 
city  community  partners  and  should  reinforce  the  creation  of  local  for-profit/non-profit  linkages. 

We  believe  that  the  model  for  this  initiative  should  be  the  South  Shore  Bank  in  Chicago. 
Over  the  last  twenty  years,  South  Shore  has  proven  that  a  determined  lender  can  reverse  the 
process  of  urban  decay  and  simultaneously  make  a  profit. 

The  capitalization  of  community  development  banks  should  be  linked  to  tougher 
enforcement  by  HUD  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977,  which  requires  banks  to 
invest  in  their  communities. 

We  believe  that  a  traditional  federal  agency  might  impose  too  much  bureaucracy  on  a 
new  community  development  banking  system.  A  new  institution  probably  is  needed  -  a 
National  Community  Development  Bank.  One  partial  model  is  the  National  Cooperative  Bank 
(though  without  the  power  struggles  that  revolved  around  its  creation). 


Public  Housing  and  Tenant  Management 

Public  housing  should  not  be  scnq>ped.  There  are  many  honor  stories.  However,  when 
public  housing  is  well  managed,  as  it  is  by  the  New  York  Gty  Housing  Authority,  for  examine, 
it  should  remain  as  one  of  several  options  for  housing  the  poor.  The  key  to  making  piri)lic 
housing  work  better  is  resident  management  of  public  housing  properties.  Where  tenants  are 
well  organized  and  exercise  real  power,  conditions  improve,  based  on  demonstration  programs 
to  date.  Tenant  managed  developments  appaa  to  save  money  in  the  long  run  because  tenants 
have  a  greater  stake  in  their  homes  and  therefore  are  less  iderant  of  destructive  and  costly 
bdiavior. 

However,  over  the  1980s  while  there  was  much  talk  about  tenant  management  and 
'empowerment,*  diere  was  little  action.  A  iiew  exemplary  programs  were  touted,  but  diese 
experiments  had  little  national  impact.  Accordingly,  the  Administntion  and  Congress  should 
provide  adequate  funds  ddivered  by  HUD  to  public  housing  authorities  and  then  to  tenants,  ao 
that  tenants  can  be  properiy  trained  in  managing  their  own  housing  projects.  This  can  be  a  first 
stq>  to  tenant-owned  developments. 


Innovative  PoTidnf  as  Communitv  Development 

Innovative  policing  can  play  an  important  supportive  role  to  economic  and  social 
development  in  low  income  neighborhoods,  whether  they  be  public  housing  communities  or  other 
locales.  We  emphasize  the  word  supportive.  In  a  departure  fivm  traditional  policy.  \»e  view 
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innovanve  policing  not  as  a  criminai  justice  end  but  as  a  means  to  secure  the  community  for 
economic  developmeru. 

Innovations  include  problem-oriented  policing,  community-based  policing,  police  mini- 
stations  that  become  neighborhood  security  anchors  to  facilitate  economic  and  youth 
development,  police  mentoring  of  high  risk  youth  and  more  sensitive  training  of  police. 

These  are  all  activities  in  which  the  100,000  more  community  police  officers  called  for 
in  the  last  Presidential  campaign  can  be  employed.  We  urge  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation  -but  it  only  will  have  an  impact  if  the  new  police  work  in  innovative  problem- 
oriented  and  community-based  policing.  As  the  experience  in  Washington,  D.C.  -  with  the 
highest  police-to-citizen  ratios  cmd  homicide  rates  in  the  nation  -  shows,  more  police  ;Mr  se  will 
not  change  a  thing.  As  many  high-risk  youth  ftom  inner-city  neighborhoods  as  possible  should 
be  trained  for  such  police  employment. 


Handpin  Control  and  Congressional  Inaction 

Such  improvement  in  public  safety,  reduction  in  fear  and  enhancement  of  neighborhood 
stability  can  be  further  accderated  by  strong  legislation  to  control  handguns,  as  advocated  by 
the  police,  who  have  lobbied  through  their  national  organizations  for  a  decade  against  the 
National  Rifle  Association  (NRA).  More  teenage  inner  city  males  die  from  gunshots  than  from 
all  natural  causes  combined.  Yet,  this  malignancy  of  handguns  in  urban  America,  wtiich 
contributes  greatly  to  inner-city  neighborhood  breakdown,  is  likely  to  continue  unabated. 

We  believe  that  the  litany  of  unpc^ular  issues  which  the  NRA  has  come  to  defend  -  like 
"cop  killer*  bullets,  plastic  'terrorist  q>ecial'  handguns  and  assault  weapons  -  make  the  NRA 
increasingiy  out  of  touch  with  American  q>inion  pdls  and  the  police. 

As  with  tobacco,  we  believe  that  firearms  should  be  considered  a  broad  based  public 
health  problem.  It  should  be  attacked  as  such  by,  among  many  other  ofRcials,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  -  just  as  former  Surgeon  General  Everett  Koop  launched  the  successfiil 
attack  against  smoking  in  the  eighties.  The  new  public  health  campaign  must  focus  on  the 
wideqnead  and  virtually  unregulated  distribution  of  a  hazardous  consumer  product  —  which  must 
therefore  be  taken  off  the  market  Handguns  and  other  firearms  enjoy  a  unique  role  in  the 
American  consumer  markeq>lace.  Almost  alL  products  sold  in  America  come  under  the 
r^ulatory  power  of  a  specific  federal  agency  -  to  assure  safety  to  Americans.  Guns  are  one 
of  the  notable  exceptions. 

It  is  past  time  for  a  strong,  coordinated  federal  gun  control  policy.  We  support  passage 
of  the  Brady  bill  requiring  a  five-day  waiting  period  between  purchase  and  delivery  of  a 
handgun,  and  also  sappon  the  recent  Torricelli  bill  proposing  a  federal  'one  gun  a  month'  limit 
on  gun  purchases.  But  we  also  believe  more  is  needed.  We  need  to  build  on  the  tough  policy 
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proposed  by  Josh  Sugermann  in  his  new  book,  NRA:  Monev-Firepower-Fear.  as  we  move 
beyond  the  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  of  the  firearms  assassinations  of  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


Reducing  the  Investment  Gap  and  Employing 
Youth  in  Infrastructure  Repair 

Reducing  the  investment  gap  that  exists  between  the  United  States  and  its  major 
competitors  has  become  perhaps  one  of  the  defining  metaphors  of  the  1990s. 

Above  and  beyond  targeted  economic  development  and  housing  policy  that  employs  high- 
risk  youth  in  the  inner  city,  we  must  incorporate  the  employment  of  high-risk  young  people  into 
the  process  that  reduces  the  investment  gap  and  increases  productivity. 

Estimates  of  the  infrastructure  bill  vary  tom  the  S30B  to  $40B  that  will  be  needed  simply 
to  refurbish  the  most  deteriorating  bridges  and  roads  to  the  SSOOB  investment  during  over  the 
next  decade  proposed  by  New  York  City  investment  banker  Felix  Rohatyn. 

We  endorse  public  sector  jobs  for  both  public  works  and  public  service.  We  believe  that 
the  jobs  can  be  administered  t>oth  through  public  agencies  and  through  non-profit  community 
development  corporations.  Whatever  the  level  of  expenditure  on  public  works  —  and,  we  hope, 
also  on  public  service  -  the  goal  should  be  to  employ  a  substantial  number  of  high-risk  youth. 


Employing  Youth  in  High  Technology 

High  risk  iimer  city  youth  and  persons  who  are  getting  off  of  welfare  must  not  be  left  out 
of  the  employment  that  is  generated  by  military  conversion  to  high  technologies  in  domestic 
sectors  to  close  the  investment  gap.  lliere  already  are  partial  models  for  how  this  can  work. 
If  high-risk  young  people  are  channeled  into  university  education  through  *I  Have  A  Dream" 
and  related  programs,  their  chances  of  employment  in  high  tech  industries  are  improved.  But 
even  if  their  education  ends  with  a  high  school  equivalency  degree,  we  need  a  national  policy 
that  plans  on  their  job  involvement  in  high  tech  operations  and  the  industries  that  serve  them. 
For  example,  in  France,  in  the  city  of  Lille,  there  is  a  training  center  for  computer  maintenance 
by  high-risk  and  disproportionately  minority-foreign-bom  youths  who  have  no  previous  work 
experience.  The  program  is  based  on  a  contract  with  a  corporation  that  deals  in  computer 
maintenance  and  computer  networking  services. 
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Replacing  Fool's  Gold  with  Responsibilitv 

The  contemporary  dialogue  on  the  legacy  of  the  Kemer  Commission  is  being  framed  with 
words  like  children,  investment,  replication,  reinvention,  bonding,  leadership,  responsibility  and 
sacrifice. 

These  words  need  to  replace  many  of  the  words  used  over  the  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
The  latter  were  sold  as  fool's  gold,  in  our  view,  to  try  to  distract  the  public  from  the  federal 
government's  decision  to  disinvest  and  to  allow  economic  conditions  to  deteriorate  for  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor.  In  particular,  fool's  gold  was  sold  in  the  form  of  supply  side  economics, 
enterprise  zones,  volunteerism,  self-sufficiency,  partnerships  and  empowerment. 

These  latter  terms  do  have  their  place.  Enterprise  zones  could  contribute,  eventually, 
to  well-resourced  multiple  solutions.  Most  successful  initiatives  need  and  use  volunteers;  Head 
Start  is  a  good  example.  We  need  to  replicate  the  principles  of  ventures  like  Delancey  Street 
which  are  financially  independent.  Linking  remedial  education,  training  and  placement,  as  in 
Job  Corps,  is  a  partnership  we  need.  Sufficient  investments  will  give  to  disadvantaged  more 
power.  The  concepts  only  become  fool's  gold  when  they  are  pro-offered  as  panaceas.  That  is 
what  h^jpened  over  the  1980s. 


Levels  of  Investment  to  Fulfill  the  Kerner  CommiiBion 

The  Kemer  Commission  asked  the  nation  "to  mount  programs  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimension  of  the  problem."  For  the  initiatives  in  this  report,  our  estimate  is  that  mounting  to 
scale  means  $1SB  more  in  annual  appropriations  for  each  of  ten  years  to  implement  the 
recommendations  for  investing  in  children  and  youth.  This  covers  funding  Head  Start  preschool 
at  levels  that  come  close  to  three  years  for  all  eligible  three,  four  and  five  year  olds  (and  some 
two  year  olds),  creating  the  national  Corporation  for  Youth  Investment,  overhauling  job  training 
and  placement  and  starting  to  bring  expenditures  back  to  pre- 1980  levels,  refocusing  anti-drug 
initiatives  to  prevention  and  treatment,  and  implementing  promising  inner  city  school  reforms  • 
-  including  refinement  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  form  the  several  Carnegie  reports,  replication  of  the  Comer  plan,  replication 
of  programs  like  "I  Have  A  Dream'  if  evaluations  show  them  to  be  successful,  and  continued 
innovation  in  vocational  and  apprenticeship  programs  like  Project  Prepare  and  Project  ProTech. 
The  prime  federal  funding  agencies  for  these  ventures  are  Labor,  HHS,  Education  and  Justice. 

The  interrelated  need  is  for  $1SB  more  per  year  in  annual  budget  appropriations  for  each 
of  ten  years,  at  a  minimum,  to  implement  the  recommendations  for  reconstructing  the  inner 
cities  and  for  closing  the  investment  and  productivity  gaps.  The  bulk  of  this  fiinding  is  for 
employing  the  poor,  welfare  recipients  and  high-risk  youth  in  the  urban  reconstruction.  The 
work  will  expand  housing  and  rehabilitation  delivered  by  non-profits  as  well  as  by  those  for- 
profits,  like  TELESIS,  which  can  integrate  multiple  solution  youth  development  into  economic 
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development.  Our  budget  here  also  covers  repair  of  the  urban  infrastructure  that  employs  inner 
city  residents,  creation  of  community  development  banks  in  the  inner  city  owned  by  people  who 
live  there,  expansion  of  tenant  management  in  public  housing,  employment  of  those  new 
community  and  problem-oriented  police  who  live  in  the  inner  city  neighborhoods  where  they 
patrol,  and  pursuit  of  those  high  tech  investments  linked  to  military  conversion  that  generate  jobs 
for  high-risk  youth  and  welfare  populations  in  the  inner  city.  The  prime  federal  agencies  are 
Labor,  HUD,  Transportation,  Commerce,  Justice  —  and  a  new,  independent  National 
Development  Bank. 

It  is  this  level  of  investment  -  a  minimum  total  of  SISOB  in  appropriations  for  children 
and  youth  and  a  minimum  total  of  $1503  in  appropriations  for  coordinated  housing, 
infrastructure  and  high  tech  investment  -  over  a  decade  at  least,  and  not  the  $1.23,  one  year 
response  by  the  federal  government  after  the  1992  Los  Angeles  riot,  that  begins  to  address  the 
Kemer  Commission's  "scale  equal  to  the  dimension  of  the  problem." 


Sources  of  Investment  Funding 

As  structural  reforms  at  existing  expenditure  levels  are  enacted  to  improve  the  present 
federal  job  training  and  job  placement  program  and  the  present  low  income  housing  Delivery 
system,  we  also  can  begin  to  secure  new  funds  -  first  by  eliminating  or  retargeting  other 
existing  programs.  For  example  we  can  save  nearly  $53  per  year  by  increasing  demand  side 
drug  prevention  and  treatment  to  seventy  percent  of  the  anti-drug  budget,  reducing  prison 
spending  and  eliminating  ineffective  programs,  like  "weed  and  seed."  We  also  can  redirect  at 
least  $500M  in  HHS,  Labor,  HUD  and  Justice  discretionary  and  demonstration  monies  into 
replicating  what  already  works. 

However,  most  of  the  increased  funding  should  be  based  on  reductions  in  the  military 
budget,  reductions  in  the  budget  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  taxes  on  the 
very  rich.  We  support,  as  well,  higher  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcohol  —  and  a  gasoline  tax  as 
long  as  lower  income  groups  receive  tax  credits,  so  they  do  not  end  up  paying. 


The  Timing  of  a  Reform  Scenario 

What  kind  of  scenario  for  financing  investments  in  children,  youth  and  the  inner  city 
makes  sense,  given  many  competing  budgetary  demands  and  the  priority  on  the  economy  and 
deficit? 

Over  the  1990s,  debt  reduction  will  be  a  priority,  but  we  also  envision  public  works 
spending  as  an  economic  stimulus,  and  this  may  be  where  some  of  the  reform  proposed  here  can 
begin.    We  need  to  insure  that  significant  numbers  of  high  risk  youth  are  placed  in  such 
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employment  and  that  community-based  non-profit  organizations  implement  as  much  as  possible. 
We  anticipate  some  progress  toward  these  goals  during  the  first  two  years  of  our  scenario. 

It  also  should  be  attractive  politically  to  move  fairly  swiftly  on  reform  of  Chapter  1  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  reform  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and 
the  delivery  of  housing  and  economic  development  via  nonprofit  organizations  and  creative  for- 
profit  organizations.  This  will  be  especially  true  if  such  reform  initially  can  be  negotiated 
without  increased  federal  spending.  At  the  same  time,  we  anticipate  at  least  some  progress  on 
shifting  drug  spending  from  thirty  percent  demand  side  to  seventy  percent  demand  side,  on 
discontinuing  unsuccessful  domestic  programs,  and  on  shifting  some  federal  domestic 
discretionary  money  from  demonstrations  and  experiments  into  replicating  what  already  has  been 
demonstrated  to  work.  The  net  result  could  be  as  much  as  $5B  in  funds  freed  up-to  begin 
expansion  of  Head  Start  to  all  eligible  children,  expansion  of  Comer-type  inner  city  school 
reform,  expansion  of  reformed  job  training  and  placement,  creation  of  a  Corporation  for  Youth 
Investment  and  expansion  of  drug  prevention  and  treatment.  It  is  within  the  realm  of  political 
feasibility  in  our  view  to  achieve  many  of  these  goals  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 
scenario. 

Over  the  first  four  years,  we  anticipate  significantly  reduced  military  spending,  increased 
taxes  on  the  rich  and  an  increase  in  gasoline  taxes.  This  is  likely  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  ddit 
and  to  finance  infrastructure  investment  and  conversion  to  high  tech  industries.  But  we 
recommend  at  least  some  of  these  revenues  also  be  used  to  help  expand  Head  Start  and  reform 
job  training  and  placement.  Our  scenario  then  envisions  increased  funding  for  the  package 
advocated  here,  so  that  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  reform,  the  fiill  $1SB  per  year  in  new 
investment  in  children  and  youth  and  the  full  $15B  per  year  in  new  investment  in  inner  city 
reconstruction  can  be  sustained  while  deficit  reduction  can  proceed  and  a  strong  military  still  can 
be  demonstrated. 

Once  we  are  up  to  $1SB  per  year  in  new  appropriations  for  child  and  youth  investment 
and  $15B  per  year  in  new  appropriations  for  housing,  community  development,  community 
banking,  infrastructure  development  and  high  tech  development  that  employs,  high  risk  youth 
and  other  truly  disadvantaged,  along  with  supportive  services  like  community  policing,  that  level 
of  investment  should  be  sustained  for  at  least  ten  years. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  an  incremental  process  through  which  we  work  toward  the 
$I5B  per  year  child  and  youth  investment  and  $15B  per  year  in  inner  city  investment  levels. 
Such  a  process  is  necessary  because  it  is  unreasonable  economically  and  politically  to  expect  all 
the  new  fiinds  at  once.  It  also  is  desirable  because  incremental  increases  allow  for  better 
managed  growth  and  more  orderly  administrative  expansion  of  capacity  in  the  public  and  private 
(especially  non-profit)  sectors. 

Hence,  implementation  of  the  scenario  may  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years  -  almost  a  full  inner  city  generation  -  depending  on  how  quickly  we  reach  the  proposed 
levels  of  new  investment,  which  then  are  sustained. 
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Political  Feasibility 

Public  opinion  suggests  that  our  plan  is  politically  feasible.  For  example,  in  1992,  right 
after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the  New  York  Times  and  CBS  asked,  in  a  nationwide  poll:  "Are  we 
spending  too  much  money,  too  little  money  or  about  the  right  amount  of  money  on  problems  of 
the  big  cities,  on  improving  the  conditions  of  Blacks,  and  on  the  poor?'  Sixty  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  too  little  was  being  spent  on  problems  of  the  big  cities,  sixty-one  percent 
said  too  little  was  being  spent  on  improving  the  condition  of  African-Americans  and  sixty-four 
percent  said  too  little  was  being  spent  on  problems  of  the  poor.  The  pollers  also  asked,  'To 
reduce  racial  tension  and  prevent  riots,  would  more  jobs  and  job  training  help  a  lot,  help  a  little 
or  make  not  much  difference?"  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  more  jobs  and 
job  training  would  help  a  lot. 


Leadership 

America  found  the  money  to  fight  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  it  found  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  needed  to  bail  out  the  failed,  deregulated  savings  and  loan  industry.  America 
can  fmd  the  money  for  a  true  strategy  of  child  investment,  youth  investment  and  community 
reconstruction  if  there  is  the  right  leadership  at  the  very  top.  We  now  have  that  leadership. 

Beyond  finding  the  money  over  the  long  run  for  successful  and  promising  programs,  we 
ask  that  the  White  House  reinvent  and  reorganize  the  present  cost-ineffective  bureaucracy  of 
federal  government  initiatives  for  children,  youth  and  the  inner  city.  Only  comprehensive, 
holistic,  multiple  solutions  work.  But  federal  legislation  and  bureaucracy  is  categorical, 
fragmented,  narrow,  inflexible-and  doesn't  allow  for  local,  neighborhood-based  'one  stop 
shopping'  for  coordinated  services,  as  is  more  common,  for  example,  in  France.  We  caU  for 
a  White  House  summit,  and  a  follow-up  implementing  task  force,  firmly  led  and  controlled  by 
the  White  House,  on  Replicating  What  Works. 


Reversing  the  Betrayal  of  American  Pemocracv 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  betrayal  of  the  American  democracy,  we  need  even  more  than 
wise  national  leaders.  In  the  words  of  William  Greider,  in  Who  Will  Tell  the  People. 
'Rehabilitating  democracy  will  require  citizens  to  devote  themselves  first  to  challenging  the 
status  quo,  disrupting  the  existing  contours  of  power  and  opening  the  way  to  renewal.' 
Common  people  must  engage  their  surrounding  reality  and  'question  the  conflict  between  with 
what  they  are  told  and  what  they  see  and  experience.* 
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In  America,  this  means  old  foshioned  grassroots  politica]  lobbying  to  gain  fiill  funding 
for  preschool  modeled  after  the  French  experience  and  job  training  modeled  in  part  after  the 
German  experience.  It  means  massive  voter  registration  of  the  poor,  following  some  of  the 
lessons  of  Canada.  It  means  tight  controls  on  special  interest  group  lobbyists  in  Washington, 
the  people  who  walk  around  in  thousand  dollar  suits  and  allegator  shoes.  It  means  public 
financing  of  political  campaigns,  elimination  of  contribution  loopholes  and  far  shorter  campaigns 
that  limit  both  the  use  of  money  and  the  use  of  television,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  great  many  Americans  hold  Congress  in  contempt.  Campaign  finance  reform  is  not 
just  the  best  way  to  control  lobbyists.  It  also  is  the  best  way  to  make  Congress  more  honest. 
Citizen  groups  and  the  Executive  Branch  cannot  allow  Congress,  and  especially  the  majority 
leadership  of  Congress,  to  postpone  the  campaign  finance  reform  proposed  by  Common  Cause. 
In  addition,  legislators  need  to  be  educated  on  how  multiple  solutions  work  best  and  how 
legislation  is  fragmented,  uncomprehensive  and  short  term.  Congressional  appropriation  set 
asides  and  earmarks  should  be  validated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  OfRce  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  on  the  basis  of  scientific  evaluations  proving  their  success.  In  part 
because  the  majority  party,  and  its  leadership,  acquiesced  to  the  disinvestment  of  the  1980s  and 
was  responsible  for  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  legislation  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  we  need 
uniform  federal  term  limits  on  Members  of  Congress. 


A  Deeper  Sense  of  Responsibilitv 

As  John  Gardiner  has  warned,  we  must  be  prepared  for  sacrifice.  Over  the  1980s  and 
longer,  we  consumed  too  much  and  saved  too  little.  Quick  fixes  have  substituted  for  public 
responsibility.  The  one  trillion  dollar  d^t  is  a  tax  on  our  children.  Americans  now  must  have 
the  intelligence,  willingness,  courage  and  strength  needed  in  face  of  hard  realities.  They  must, 
for  example,  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes-even  if  most  of  those  taxes  are  on  the  rich.  They 
must  acbiowledge  the  need  for  long  run  solutions  and  have  the  patience  to  implement  what 
works  over  time.  They  must,  to  paraphrase  Vaclav  Havel,  rediscover  within  themselves  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  world. 


The  Dream  Deferred 

Our  most  serious  challenges  to  date  have  been  external.  Serious  external  dangers  remain, 
but  the  graver  threats  to  America  today  are  internal.  The  greatness  and  durability  of  most 
civilizations  has  been  fuially  determined  by  how  they  have  responded  to  these  chaUenges  from 
within.  Ours  will  be  no  exception  and  so,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Kemer  Comnussion, 
it  is  time  *to  end  the  destruction  and  the  violence,  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  ghetto  but  in  the 
lives  of  the  people.* 
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With  leadership  both  from  the  top  as  well  as  the  grassroots,  we  can  face  those  challenges 
and  end  that  destruction.  We  no  longer  need  to  defer  the  American  dream  to  substantia]  portions 
of  the  American  population. 

'What  h^jpens  to  a  dream  deferred?*  asked  the  honored  African  American  poet, 
Langston  Hughes: 

Does  it  dry  up 

Like  a  raisin  in  the  sun? 

Or  fester  like  soie- 

and  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat? 

Or  crust  and  sugar  over 

Like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sags 

Like  a  heavy  load. 

Or  does  it  explode? 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  all  for  some  very  penetrating  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Falco,  in  your  testimony,  you  said,  unfortunately,  the  Office 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  promises,  which  we  all  agree  here  this  morn- 
ing is  true.  And  the  other  two  members  of  the  panel  would  cer- 
tainly be  welcome  to  chime  in,  but  let's  start  with  Ms.  Falco. 

If  we  went  back  to  the  point  at  which  Mr.  English  said  we  first 
began  our  GAO  reports  and  they  sounded  like  updates,  changing 
the  figures  a  little  bit  and  the  date,  and  addressed  the  Drug  Czar 
or  the  Office,  as  it  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Caulkins — ^and  I  like  that 
idea,  the  Office — ^how  would  we  construct  the  office  to  achieve  the 
objectives  that  we  are  looking  for,  and  that  is  a  coordination,  a 
total  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  system? 

Ms.  Falco.  The  system,  as  you  know,  sir,  is  increasingly  com- 
plex. I  think  the  estimate  is  now,  what,  up  to  40  different  agencies 
are  involved.  Almost  everybody  has  some  part  in  the  activity. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  things  that  Dr.  Curtis  has  outlined 
make  a  lot  of  sense,  but  I  think  the  cutting  edge  issue  which  was 
faced  in  1970,  1971,  when  the  Congress,  you  remember,  established 
SAODAP,  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
which  was  created  in  response  to  the  heroin  crisis,  a  lot  of  it  involv- 
ing our  personnel  in  Vietnam,  the  key  issue  there  is  whether  you 
give  real  budget  review  authority  to  this  office. 

I  mean,  if  you  think  that  beyond — I  do  think  there  is  a  ^eat 
role — I  didn't  mean  to  denigrate  the  bully  pulpit.  I  think  that  is  an 
amazingly  important  role,  and  a  lot  of  very  effective  people  have 
helped  increase  American  awareness  of  the  problem. 

But  in  terms  of  what  really  happens  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  get  everybody  to  step  up  behind  the  same  strat- 
egy, which  presumably  this  office  would  also  be  doing,  and  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  very  good  comments  on  what  that  strategy  might 
look  like,  but  assuming  we  had  a  terrifically  effective  visionary 
strategy,  how  do  you  get  40 — probably  60 — different  agencies  with 
very  dmerent  agendas,  different  congressional  committees,  how  do 
you  get  everybody  to  march  to  the  same  drummer?  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  tough  unless  the  director  of  the  office  has  some  kind  of 
real  statutory  authority. 

Now,  that  is  very  tough  to  do.  I  mean,  this  whole  thing  was  de- 
bated in  a  slightly  different  context  22  years  ago  at  the  time 
SAODAP  was  created,  but  that  was  also  done  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
mense public  crisis.  I  mean,  this  was  truly  No.  1  in  everybody's 
mind.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  that  kind  of  political  support  for  that 
right  now. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  academic  in  my  response,  but  I  think  that 
anything  short  of  real  review  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  director 
will  essentially  be  window  dressing,  and  I  think  window  dressing 
has  its  place.  I  don't  mean  to  undercut  it.  And  I  do  think  that  pro- 
ducing reports  and  sort  of  bringing  together  all  the  informational 
aspects  of  the  government  agencies  can  be  immensely  helpful.  I 
mean,  in  a  sense  we  are  starting  almost  from  a  blank  slate. 

For  example,  you  know,  I  work  in  the — I  am  supported  by  pri- 
vate foundations.  And  so  I  thought  it  would  be  terribly  helpful  be- 
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fore  I  came  up  here  and  gave  some  of  my  speeches  around  the 
country  to  find  out  how  many  American  children  are  now  actually 
getting  prevention  programs  in  school.  I  thought  that  would  be  an 
easy  one.  Nobody  has  that  figure.  I  mean  that  is  just  an  example. 

The  Department  of  Education — I  did  pursue  it.  The  Department 
of  Education  regularly  receives  reports  from  school  districts  all  over 
the  country  who  grumble  about  having  to  fill  them  out,  but  they 
have  never  actually  had  anybody  to  review  those  reports,  to  look 
at  them,  to  put  them  togetner  in  any  kind  of  useful  way  so  that 
you  as  this  committee  could  say,  we  need  to  double  prevention  ap- 
propriations because  only  half  the  American  children  are  getting — 
you  know. 

So  that  is  just  one  little  thing  that  you  could  say,  well,  maybe 
the  drug  office  should  be  saying  to  the  Education  Department,  get 
your  act  together.  But  how  does  that  really  happen  unless  at  the 
time  that  the  budget  goes  forward  there  is  some  kind  of  real  power, 
some  kind  of  sanction? 

So  I  am  not  advocating  radical  legislative  change.  I  am  just  say- 
ing that  those  are  the  issues  that  you  essentially  are  going  to  be 
grappling  with. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Caulkins,  do  you  have  any- 
thing to  add  to  that? 

Dr.  Curtis.  Yes.  One,  you  have  to  be  able  to  evaluate  what 
works  and  what  doesn't  and  then  you  need  to  implement  what 
works  and  throw  out  what  doesn't. 

Mr.  McCandless.  But  the  word  implement,  therein  lies  the 
thing  I  am  trying  to  address  here.  How  do  we  implement  this?  Do 
we  need  to  change  the  Drug  Czar's  office?  Do  we  need  to  give  it 
more  legislative  authority?  If  we  need  to  give  the  Office  more  legis- 
lative authority,  what  authority  Should  it  have?  I  didn't  mean  to 
interrupt  you.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 

At  one  time  in  the  debate  over  what  the  Drug  Czar  should  be, 
an  interpretation  of  one  section  of  one  person's  ideas  was  that  the 
Drug  Czar  could  tell  the  6th  Fleet  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Obviously,  no  one  would  want  the  Drug  Czar 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  6th  Fleet.  So  in  following  Ms.  Falco's 
thoughts  here,  you  have  a  problem  in  trying  to  define  this,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  sputtering  around  trying  to  place  something  in 
front  of  you  that  you  could  chew  on. 

Dr.  Curtis.  I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  that  we  need  to  know 
what  we  are  going  to  implement.  But  I  agree  with  Mathea.  I  think 
the  Drug  Czar  needs  the  budget  authority  to  do  that  implementa- 
tion. 

I  can  recall  the  Cabinet  Secretary  meetings  on  President  Carter's 
urban  policy  when  I  worked  for  him,  and  they  were  all  just  turfing 
and  posturing.  That  is  the  same  way  the  coordination  is  going  to 
be  now.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  personalities.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
basic  positions  of  the  Secretaries.  Unless  the  Drug  Czar  is  given 
budget  authority,  nothing  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Caulkins,  did  you  have  anything  to  add? 

Dr.  Caulkins.  I  am  afraid  I  don't  have  specific  suggestions,  but 
a  goal  might  be  to  place  the  burden  on  the  agencies  to  prove  that 
they  are  contributing  to  the  goals  and  to  attempt  to  quantify  that. 

Mr.  McCandless.  One  more  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Somewhere  in  your  summaiy,  Mr.  Curtis,  you  talked  about — I 
am  trying  to  remember  the  terminology — traditional  public  rela- 
tions vehicles  and  public  service  announcements.  And  then  you  go 
on  to  talk  about,  there  is  little  scientific  evidence  that  their  pro- 
gram reduces  crime  in  our  cities.  I  don't  know  whether  it  does  or 
not,  but  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  here  this  morning  talking 
about  acquiring  proper  statistics  in  order  to  evaluate  and  measure. 

I  have  personally  been  involved  in  the  DARE  program  in  one  of 
the  school  districts  of  my  district  now  for  10  years,  and  periodically 
I  ask  the  people  who  have  run  this — and,  fortunately,  there  have 
only  been  three  people  who  have  had  direct  responsibility  in  that 
time  coming  from  the  local  law  enforcement  agency.  These  kids 
were  sixth  graders.  They  have  gone  through  high  school  or  they  are 
in  high  school.  Have  we  been  successful?  Is  it  worth  the  time  and 
effort  of  everybody  involved? 

And  they  start  rattling  off,  well,  we  have  followed  this  and  this 
is  this  and  this  is  that.  Would  that  indicate  to  you  a  proper  meas- 
urement for  the  success  or  failure  of,  say,  the  DARE  program  if  we 
could  put  together  how  many  people  got  through  high  school  with- 
out being  involved  in  drugs? 

Dr.  Curtis.  I  would  have  to  see  it  in  writing.  A  scientific  evalua- 
tion means,  for  example,  you  take  1,000  kids  who  are  in  DARE  and 
you  compare  them  to  1,000  similar  kids  who  are  not  in  DARE  and 
you  see  the  difference  based  over  time  whether  they  use  more  or 
less  drugs. 

A  study  just  came  out — I  haven't  seen  it  myself;  it  was  reported 
in  the  post  within  the  last  month — that  said  that,  on  balance, 
DARE  was  not  effective  or  cost  effective  in  terms  of  reducing  drug 
use  by  high-risk  young  people.  But  that  is  all  I  know.  But  I  would 
really  need  to  examine  the  study  before  being  100  percent  certain. 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Any  comment  on  the  part  of  Ms.  Falco,  Mr.  Caulkins. 

Ms.  Falco.  A  footnote  to  the  DARE  evaluation  is  that  the  study 
also  found  that  it  improved  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward  uni- 
formed police  authority,  which  might  also  be  a  good  goal. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Kiwanis  has  a  program,  oh,  five  or  six  of  them 
in  operation  by  service  clubs  and  other — some  tax-supported  agen- 
cies. That  is  why  I  used  DARE  as  an  example  to  get  your  response. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  panel. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let's  agree  that  we  are  going  to  reorganize  the  whole  drug  policy, 
strategies  and  related  activities  in  the  Federal  Government.  This 
may  be  an  awkward  vehicle  to  begin  that  task  because  they  just 
sent  up  some  papers  saying,  you  know,  just  reauthorize  the  Drug 
Czar's  office,  Conyers  and  friends,  and  you  know,  that  is  all  we 
need  right  now,  fellows.  We  are  all  working  together  on  the  same 
team,  and  let's  not  start  any  monkey  business. 

I  mean,  we  have  the  Vice  President  reinventing  government.  We 
have  national  performance  reviews.  We  are  all  buzzing  around  here 
in  the  first  10  months.  And  we  don't  need — we  don't  need — we  don't 
need  this. 

We  have  your  friend,  Lee  Brown,  in  charge.  You  should  be  very 
happy.  You  saw  him  sworn  in. 
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So  what  is  the  problem?  You  see,  the  first  thing  that  may  start 
off  is  that  this  is  not  the  right  place  to  do  this.  Why  don't  you  just 
reauthorize  the  Office,  and  we  will  start  looking  at  this  for  next 
year? 

I  mean,  this  is  October.  We  would  like  to  get  out  of  here  next 
month.  We  do  have  a  couple  of  items  called  health  care  and  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  not  to  mention  some  government 
appropriations.  So  that  is  my  job,  not  yours.  You  just  try  to  g^ve 
us  a  few  pointers. 

So  where  do  we  get  a  handle  on  this?  Let's  assume  that  every- 
body is  essentially  correct  and  that  we  are  essentially  in  agree- 
ment. Who  should  we  send  back  down  the  other  end  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  tell  them  that  this  is  all  wrong,  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again,  and  there  are  some  big  problems  here,  that  this 
nonattention  to  drugs — I  mean,  how  do  we  figure  out  why  the 
President,  who  has  been  very  sensitive  to  all  issues,  has  almost  for- 
gotten about  the  drug  problem?  He  may  have  mentioned  it  a  few 
times.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  staff  to  pull  together  all  of  his  Presi- 
dential comments  about  drugs.  It  shouldn't  take  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  pages.  What  do  you  make  of  that?  I  mean,  here  is  the  biggest 
epidemic  in  our  system.  It  has  been  here  for  decades.  And  it  is  al- 
most going  by  the  boards. 

I  mean,  if  a  less  socially  conscious  administration  had  done  this, 
you  would  say,  well,  see  that.  But  here  is  an  administration  that 
is  tackling  health  care,  the  biggest  unfinished  item  on  the  social 
agenda  since  Roosevelt  thought  about  it  in  1934  and  Truman  men- 
tioned it  in  1948  or  a  little  later  than  that,  and  here  we  are  tack- 
ling that.  And  within  health  care  is  the  most  outrageous  problem 
of  all,  the  drug  problem. 

No  wonder  we  can't  turn  the  plan  into  any  more  than  speeches 
right  now.  Because  what  are  you — are  we  going  to  do  with  a  drug 
problem  this  large  sticking  out  from  under  a  health-care  revision? 

So  we  are  just  thinking  out  loud  now  about  how  we  begin  to 
tackle  all  of  this  business.  This  maybe  should  be — the  first  item  of 
reinventing  government  is  to  go  back  and  rereinvent  the  Drug 
Czar's  office.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  page  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  health-care  delivery  system  that  would  ultimately  come 
out — because  from  these  habits  and  the  others  that  were  men- 
tioned in  their  presentations  stems  the  major  share  of  the  prob- 
lems, other  than  just  growing  old. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  can  you  all  come  back — can  you  do  part-time 
work  in  the  Government  Operations  Committee?  This  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  simple  hearing  last  week,  and  now  we  are 
into  the  third  hearing  for  GAO,  and  now  I  have  to  ask  the  private 
sector  to  give  me  some  help. 

What  I  would  propose,  and  this  will  get  us  out  of  here  quickly, 
is  that  Peter  can  come  back.  He  is  Washington-based.  It  is  his  turn 
to  come  on  up  on  the  Hill. 

And  all  of  you,  we  are  all  friends  and  neighbors.  So  if  we  were 
all  together  when  we  go  through  GAO  one  more  time,  that  would 
give  you — and  you  could  be  thinking  about  some  of  the  problems 
your  chairman  has,  and  then  we  can  begin  to  move  toward  this. 
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I  have  to  look  at  your  book.  I  have  to  read  or  at  least  make  a 
stab  at  a  lot  of  good  material  here.  And  then  we  will  all  be  pre- 
pared to  see  how  we  are  going  to  send  the  news  to  the  White 
House.  I  guess  that  this  is  where  this  is  going  to  end  up. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  hope  that  that  gentleman's  name  isn't  Gar- 
cia. Mr.  Garcia  had  a  problem  with  sending  news,  and  he  got  there 
and  found  himself  a  statistic. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  if  you  promise  to  come  back,  we  can  conclude 
this  hearing.  I  mean  it  is  voluntary,  of  course. 

Dr.  Curtis.  I  certainly  would.  And  I  would  just  in  30  seconds, 
in  response  to  what  you  said,  I  certainly  wouldn't  give  up  on  the 
new  Drug  Czar,  to  have  the  former  police  chief  of  New  York  who 
says- 


Mr.  CoNYERS.  He  is  not  a — who  is  that  minister?  He  is  not  a 
Billy  Graham  type  of  dude.  You  know  what  I  mean?  That  is  not 
Lee  Brown's  role.  I  mean,  if  Jessie  Jackson — there  is  a  guy.  He 
doesn't  even  need  the  office.  But  Lee  Brown,  I  don't  see  tnat.  I 
don't  see  him  leading  the  charge  rhetorically. 

Dr.  Curtis.  How  about  the  notion  that  if  they  are  successful  with 
national  health  care  reform  that  that  might  give  them  some  mo- 
mentum to  deal  with  these  issues? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  but  what  year  do  you  contemplate?  That  is 
the  problem. 

Ms.  Falco.  The  need  is  definitely  now.  Governor  Clinton  as  can- 
didate pledged  to  provide  treatment  on  demand  if  he  were  elected. 
I  believe  he  is  deeply  sincere  in  that  commitment,  and  his  wife  is 
as  well. 

In  the  health  care  reform  package,  the  drug  benefit  doesn't  go  as 
far  as  many  people  would  like.  But  it  is  a  solid  start,  assuming  it 
is  finally  adopted.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  1997,  1998, 
whenever  this  thing  finally  gets  rolling.  Even  if  health  care  reform 
would  solve  the  treatment  problem  by  the  year  2000,  we  need  to 
do  something  right  now. 

What  nobody  talked  about  in  the  previous  panel  is  that  treat- 
ment is  now  available  to  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  addicts 
unless  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  private  care.  It  is  those  addicts 
who  are  driving  the  criminal  justice  system  and  creating  so  many 
burdens  on  our  health  care  system.  We  have  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Co^fYERS.  I  understand  that. 

Ms.  Falco.  Now. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  OK  We  will  send  you  a  notice  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Ms.  Falco.  Yes,  we  will  help. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  appreciate  your  spirit  of  volunteerism.  It  is  very 
moving  because,  unless  we  all  do  this  together,  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  be  done.  You  have  given  us — I  think  these  hearings  will  be 
carefully  examined,  especially  by  my  friends  in  the  White  House, 
because  there  is  a  leadership  issue  mvolved  here.  This  isn't  really 
going  to  come  out  of  a  subcommittee  on  Government  Operations. 

So  I  bet  you  if  I  abolish  the  Czar's  office,  that  will  get  some  at- 
tention. I  mean,  we  have  to  use  attention-getting  devices.  Of 
course,  we  don't  want  to  create  an  injury  in  the  process  of  getting 
attention.  So  we  are  trying  to  do  this  as  reasonable  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. But  you  know.  You  have  been  up  here.  You  sometimes 
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have  to  resort  to  some  theatrical  activity  before  anybody  pays  at- 
tention. There  are  1,000  things  happening  in  Washington  every 
day. 

I  think  this  drug  issue  is  going  to  have  to  be  dealt  with.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  whatever  is  necessary — ^be  reasonable,  be  active,  be 
dramatic,  be  quiet,  anything.  But  it  is  not  going  to  continue  on  like 
it  is  if  I  have  any  impact  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  appropriation  bills — and  you  are  asking  me  to 
cosign  legislation  that  would  do  away  with  the  office  in  question  as 
a  beginning  point?  The  2  by  4? 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Look,  we  are  either — it  is  as  serious  as  we  all 
agree  it  is  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  something  about  it  or  we  are 
just  more  actors  on  the  stage  with  very  important  views,  feelings 
and  this  thing  keeps  chugging  along. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  bipartisan  committee  that  works  very 
closely  on  these  kinds  of  matters  so  it  doesn't  degenerate  into  the 
usual  political  kinds  of  squabbles  that  too  often  come  out  of,  even 
surround,  an  important  subject.  So  we  may  be  in  a  unique  position 
in  Government  Operations  to  be  helpful.  And  certainly  your  testi- 
mony has  been  very  important.  And  I  thank  you  for  trying  to  assist 
us  in  the  future  when  we  all  come  back  together  again. 

The  reason  we  are  going  to  look  at  government — the  GAO 
again — ^is  because  we  are  going  to  go  over  everything  we  have  said 
and  see  if  we  can  keep  them  moving  forward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought  to  invite  the  Comptroller  Greneral. 
We  were  supposed  to  have  met  today  anyway.  Why  don't  we  bring 
him  in  on  this  subject?  His  people  are  doing  a  very  good  job.  Let's 
invite  him  to  join  us  as  well. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  and  the  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Lee  P .  Brown 

Director 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Washington,  D.C.   20500 

Dear  Director  Brown: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  30,  1993,  soliciting 
Republican  recommendations  for  developing  an  anti-drug  strategy. 
Republicans  have  consistently  made  drug  control  through 
educational  caitpaigns,  rigorous  enforcement  of  drug- free 
workplaces,  and  tough  law  enforcement  measures  our  highest 
priority,  and  we  commend  you  for  approaching  your  strategy 
formation  in  a  bi-partisan  manner.  " 

At  the  outset,  we  feel  compelled  to  offer  some  constructive 
criticism  of  this  Administration's  drug  control  efforts  thus  far. 
The  most  important  thing  this  Administration  can  do  in  arriving 
at  a  drug  control  strategy  is  to  put  a  stop  to  actions  that 
create  the  perception  that  you  have  raised  a  white  flag  in  the 
war  on  drugs .   Announcements  and  trial  balloons  floated  over  the 
past  few  months  have  created  the  iitpression  that  this 
Administration  is  not  committed  to  pursuing  the  tough  drug 
control  policies  advocated  by  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations.   Specifically,  we  are  disturbed  by  press  reports 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  successfully  argued  against 
including  the  death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  foir  certain  drug-related  crimes  in  recently 
introduced  Democrat  crime  bills. 

These  disturbing  developments  occur  in  the  context  of  this 
Administration's  reducing  staff  at  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  by  more  than  80  percent  and  slashing  the 
International  Narcotics  Matters  budget  of  the  State  Department. 
In  addition,  we  are  concerned  that  proposals  to  shift  drug 
interdiction  resources  to  eradication  in  the  source  country  may 
result  in  overall  funding  cuts,  rather  than  mere  reallocation  of 
resources.   We  are  also  concerned  that  not  all  government 
agencies  are  fully  complying  with  requirements  to  certify  that 
they  are  maintaining  drug-free  workplaces. 
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Regardless  of  whether  these  actions  are  part  of  a  strategy 
or  are  merely  ad  hoc  actions  taken  by  various  agencies  and  White 
House  offices,  overall,  they  send  a  message  of  retreat.   Under 
the  strategy  formation  process  required  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988,  you  now  have  the  opportunity  to  dispel  this 
impression  and  work  with  Republicans  to  reinvigorate  the  fight 
against  illegal  drug  trafficking. 

Simply  reversing  the  perception  of  retreat  is  a  good  first 
step  toward  regaining  the  anti-drug  momentum.   Along  with 
maintaining  our  educational  efforts,  we  can  accelerate  this 
campaign  by  considering  tough  new  measures  to  show  violent  drug 
criminals  that  we  are  serious  about  shutting  them  down  and 
locking  them  up  for  a  long  time.   As  you  know  only  too  well, 
illegal  drug  distribution  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  our  nation's 
violent  crime.   Organized  crime,  gangs,  drive-by-shootings, 
border  crime,  and  carjackings  all  stem  for  the  most  part  from 
drug  trafficking,  and  must  be  addressed  by  conprehensive  overhaul 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

The  Republican  Leadership's  Task  Force  on  Crime  has  drafted 
an  innovative  crime  bill  that  can  accomplish  this  comprehensive 
overhaul.   H.R.  2872,  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1993,  offers  tough 
new  solutions  to  violent  crime.   In  particular,  instead  of 
emasculating  mandatory  minimum  sentences,  we  enhance  their 
effectiveness.   Instead  of  cutting  prison  construction  funding," 
we  increase  it.   Instead  of  lowering  penalties  for  drug  kingpins, 
we  inpose  the  ultimate  penalty. 

H.R.  2872  addresses  all  of  these  areas,  and  also  enhances 
sentences  for  various  drug-related  crimes,  including  drug- 
trafficking  near  schools,  the  use  of  minors  in  committing  drug 
crimes,  criminal  gang  activities,  and  drive-by-shootings.  Most 
importantly,  this  bill  establishes  a  new  regional  prison  system 
to  help  states  keep  their  most  violent  offenders  in  prison  for 
the  duration  of  their  sentence. 

We  believe  that,  together  with  the  continuation  of 
successful  anti-drug  education  programs,  these  broad  new 
proposals  provide  law  enforcement  the  weapons  necessary  to 
successfully  close  out  the  war  on  drugs .  We  commend  these 
proposals  to  your  attention  and  look  forwardyrt>\working  with  you 
in  crafting  our  government's  drug  control  s(xat« 
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The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C.  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  you  may  Icnow,  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  has 
held  two  hearings  over  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP) .   The 
hearings  have  provided  the  Committee  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
examine the  statutory  basis  and  mission  of  ONDCP,  the  need  for 
its  reauthorization,  and  the  implications  of  recent  staffing 
cuts. 

ONDCP  was  created  in  large  part  to  better  manage  the 
counter-narcotics  efforts  of  the  United  States  government.   There 
was  enormous  duplication  of  efforts  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
various  Federal  agencies.   The  primary  goal  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  ONDCP  was  to  improve 
coordination . 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  improvement  has 
occurred  in  the  five  years  since  ONDCP' s  inception.   The 
Committee  heard  extensive  testimony  about  the  ongoing  lack  of 
coordination,  the  continued  duplication  of  efforts  by  many 
Federal  agencies,  and  an  overall  lack  of  performance  measures  by 
which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  key  drug  control  progreuns. 

We  are,  however,  pleased  and  impressed  with  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Brown  to  lead  the  war  on  drugs.   Dr.  Brown  recognizes  that 
drug  policy  is  a  cornerstone  of  domestic  policy  and  intends  to 
address  the  underlying  causes,  not  only  the  symptoms,  of  drug 
use.   The  time  has  come  to  link  drug  policy  to  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  economy,  empower  communities,  curb  violence,  and 
reform  welfare. 

The  question  before  us  is  what  such  lofty  goals  mean  in 
terms  of  counter-narcotics  program  dollars  when  ONDCP' s  staff 
has  been  cut  from  112  to  25  full  time  employees,  and  funds  for 
treatment  and  prevention  have  been  cut  in  the  face  of  increased 
drug  use  eunong  the  high  risk  inner  city  populations. 
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The  President 
October  20,  1993 
Page  Two 

Without  reauthorization,  ONDCP  will  sunset  on  November  1, 
1993.   In  order  to  proceed  with  reauthorization,  the  Committee 
must  receive  a  clear  indication  from  this  Administration  of  how 
It  intends  to  prioritize,  strengthen  and  vitalize  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  ONDCP. 

One  critical  way  In  which  to  strengthen  the  Office  is  to 
change  the  budget  authority  to  give  the  Director  the  authority  to 
amend  agency  drug  budget  submissions  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  policies,  objectives, 
and  priorities  of  the  National  Drug  Control  strategy.  Another 
issue  is  the  process  by  which  counter-narcotics  programs  are 
evaluated,  in  particular  local  programs.   The  establishment  of 
criteria  by  which  to  measure  performance  of  supply-side  and 
demand-side  prograas  will  enable  the  Director  to  determine  which 
programs  should  receive  priority  and  funds. 

He  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  important 
matter . 

Sincerely, 

'       Alfred  A.  McCandless 

Ranking  Minority  Member 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  National  Security 

o 
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